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ADVERTISEMENT. 


After  the  very  copious  and  excellent  remarks 
upon  the  objects  of  the  present  history  contained 
in  the  Author's  Preface^  the  Translator  feels  that  it 
would  be  useless  on  his  part  to  add  any  further  ex- 
planation. 

It  would  not  be  right,  however,  to  close  these 
volumes  without  some  acknowledgment  of  the 
valuable  assistance  he  has  received.  Amongst 
others,  he  is  particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  Traill,  of 
Liverpool,  who  after  proceeding  to  some  length 
with  a  translation  of  this  work,  kindly  placed 
what  he  had  completed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trans- 
lator, with  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  might 
be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  present  under- 
taking. To  Mr.  W.  Y.  Ottley,  who  also  con- 
templated, and  in  part  executed,  a  version  of  the 
same  author,  the  Translator  has  to  express  his  ob- 
ligations for  several  explanations  of  terms  of  art, 
which  the  intimacy  of  that  gentleman  with  the 
fine  arts,  in  all  their  branches,  peculiarly  qualifies 
him  to  impart.*    Similar  acknowledgments  are 

*  The  following  are  among  the  yaluable  works  which  ha^e 
been  giyen  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Otdey  -«^The  Italian  School  of 
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due  to  an  enlightened  and  learned  foreigner,  Mr. 
Panizzi,  of  Liverpool,  for  his  kind  explanation  of 
various  obscure  phrases  and  doubtful  passages. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxious  desire  and  un- 
remitting endeavours  of  the  Translator  to  render 
this  work,  in  all^instances,  as  accurate  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  numerous  difficulties  he 
had  to  surmount  would  allow,  yet,  in  dismissing  it 
from  his  hands,  he  cannot  repress  the  feeling  that 
he  must  throw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
public  to  excuse  such  errors  as  may  be  discover- 
able in  the  text.  He  trusts,  however,  that  where 
it  may  be  found  incorrect,  it  will  for  the  most  part 
be  in  those  passages  where  doubtful  terms  of  art 
lay  in  his  way,  intelligible  only  to  the  initiated,  and 
which  perhaps  many  of  the  countrymen  of  Lanzi 
themselves  might  not  be  able  very  readily  to  ex- 
plain. 

Design,  being  a  series  of  Faosimiles  of  Original  Drawings,  <&c. 
— An  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Engraving. — The  Stafford 
Gallery. — A  Series  of  Plates  engraved  after  the  Paintings  and 
Sculptures  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  early  Florentine 
School,  during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries.  This  work 
forms  a  complete  illustration  of  the  first  volume  of  Lanzi. — A 
Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery. — Fac-similes  of  Specimens 
of  Early  Masters,  &c. 
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Whbh  detached  or  individual  histories  become  so 
numerous  that  they  can  neither  be  easily  collected 
^or  perused,  the  public  interest  requires  a  writer 
eaptii)le  of  arranging  and  embodying  them  in  the 
form  of  a  general  historical  narrative ;  not,  indeed^ 
by  a  minute  detail  of  their  whole  contents,  but  by 
selecting  from  each  that  which  appears  most  in-> 
teresting  and  instructive.  Hence  it  mostly  hap- 
pens, that  the  diffuse  compositions  of  earlier  ages 
lure  found  to  give  place  to  compendiums,  and  to 
succinct  history.  If  this  desire  has  prevailed  in 
former  times,  it  has  been,  and  now  is,  more  espe^ 
cially  the  characteristic  of  our  own.  We  live  in 
an  age  highly  favourable,  in  one  sense  at  least,  to 
the  cultivation  of  intellect :  the  boundaries  of  sci- 
ence are  now  extended  beyond  what  our  forefa^ 
thers  could  have  hoped,  much  less  foreseen ;  and 
we  become  anxious  only  to  discover  the  readiest 
methods  of  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge,  at 
least,  of  several  sciences,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
acquire  them  all.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ages 
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preceding  ours^  since  the  revival  of  learning,  being 
more  occupied  about  words  than  things,  and  ad- 
miring certain  objects  that  now  seem  trivial  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  have  produced  historical 
compositions,  the  separate  nature  of  which  de- 
mands combination,  no  less  than  their  prolixity  re- 
quires abridgment. 

If  these  observations  are  applicable  to  other 
branches  of  history,  they  are  especially  so  to  the 
history  of  painting.  Its  materials  are  foimd  ready 
prepared,  scattered  through  numerous  memoirs  of 
artists  of  every  school  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  given  to  the  public :  and  additional  ar- 
ticles are  supplied  by  dictionaries  of  art,  letters  on 
painting,  guides  to  several  cities,  catalogues  of  va- 
rious collections,  and  by  many  tracts  relating  to 
different  artists,  which  have  been  published  in 
Italy.  But  these  accounts,  independent  of  want 
of  connexion,  are  not  useful  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  Who,  indeed,  could  form  a  just  idea  of 
painting  in  Italy  by  perusing  the  works  of  cer* 
tain  historians  of  latter  ages,  and  some  even  of  our 
own  time,  which  abound  in  invectives,  and  in  at- 
tempts to  exalt  favourite  masters  above  the  artists 
of  all  other  schools ;  and  which  confer  eulogies  in* 
discriminately  upon  professors  of  first,  second,  or 
third  rate  merit  ?*    How  few  are  there  who  feel 

*  See  ATgarotti,  Saggio  sopra  la  Pittwra,  in  the  chapter  jDe/i^ 
trUica  neceaaria  al  PiUore. 
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int^ested  in  knowing  all  that  is  said  of  artists  with 
so  much  verbosity  by  Yasari^  Pascoli^  or  Baldi-* 
nucci ;  their  low  jests^  their  amours^  their  private 
affidrs^  and  their  eccentricities  ?  What  do  we  learn 
by  being  informed  of  the  jealousies  of  the  Flo« 
rentine  artists,  the  quarrels  of  the  Roman>  or  the 
boasts  of  the  Bolognian  schools  ?  Who  can  endure 
the  verbal  accuracy  with  which  their  wills  and  tes- 
taments are  recorded,  even  to  the  subscription  of 
the  notary,  as  if  the  author  had  been  drawing  up  a 
legal  document ;  or  the  descriptions  of  their  stature 
and  physiognomy,  more  minute  than  the  ancients 
afford  us  of  Alexander  or  Augustus  1*  Not  that  I 
object  to  the  introduction  of  such  particulars  in  the 
lives  of  the  great  luminaries  of  art:  in  a  Raffaello 
or  a  Caracci  minute  circumstances  derive  interest 
from  the  subject ;  but  how  intolerable  do  they  be- 

*  Tef  this  fauh,  which  Uie  Greeks  used  to  call  Acribia^  Pas- 
coll  has  been  sharpljr  reprored.  He  htM,  in  fact,  informed  us 
which  among  the  several  artists  could  boast  a  becoming  and 
proportionate  nose,  which  had  it  short  or  long,  aquiline  or 
snubbed,  very  sharp  or  Tery  hollow.  He  most  generally  ob* 
senres  that  such  an  artist  was  neither  tall  nor  large  of  stature, 
neither  handsome  nor  plain  in  his  physiognomy ;  and  who  would 
hare  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  inquire  about  it?  The  sole 
utility  that  can  possibly  attend  such  inquiries  is,  the  chance  of 
detecting  some  impostor,  who  might  attempt  to  palm  upon  us 
for  a  genuine  portrait  the  likeness  of  some  other  indiTidual.  En- 
granagSi  boweTtri  are  the  best  security  against  similar  imposi- 
tions. 
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come  in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  individual,  where 
the  principal  incidents  are  but  little  interesting? 
Suetonius  has  not  written  the  lives  of  his  Caesars 
and  his  grammarians  in  the  same  manner:  the 
former  he  has  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader ;  the 
latter  are  merely  noticed  and  passed  over. 

The  tastes  of  individuals^  however,  are  different, 
and  some  people  delight  in  minutiae,  as  it  regards 
both  the  present  and  the  past;  and  since  it  maybe 
of  utility  to  those  who  may  hereafter  be  inclined  to 
give  a  very  full  and  perfect  history  of  every  thing 
relating  to  Italian  painting,  let  us  view  with  in^ 
dulgence  those  who  have  employed  themselves  in 
conqpiling  lives  so  copious,  and  let  those  who  have 
time  to  spare,  beguile  it  with  their  perusal.  At  the 
same  time,  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  that  very 
respectable  class  of  readers,  who,  in  a  history  of 
painting,  would  rather  contemplate  the  artist  than 
the  man ;  and  who  are  less  solicitous  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  a  single  painter, 
whose  solitary  and  insulated  history  cannot  prove 
instructive,  than  with  the  genius,  the  method,  the 
invention,  and  the  style  of  a  great  number  of  art- 
ists, with  their  characteristics,  their  merits,  and 
their  rank,  the  result  of  which  is  a  history  of  the 
whole  art. . 

To  this  object  there  is  no  one  whom  I  know 
who  has  hitherto  dedicated  his  pen,  although  it 
seems  to  be  recommended  no  less  by  the  passion 
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'indulged  by  princes  for  the  fine  arts^  than  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  them  among  all 
ranks.  The  habit  of  travellings  rendered  more  fa- 
miliar to  private  persons  by  the  example  of  many 
great  sovereigns,  the  traffic  in  pictures,  now  be- 
come a  branch  of  commerce  important  to  Italy, 
and  the  philosophic  genius  of  this  age,  which 
i^hnns  prolixity  in  -every  study,  and  requires  sys- 
tenmtic  arrangement,  are  additional  incentives  to 
the  task.  It  is  true  that  very  pleasing  and  in- 
structive biographical  sketches  of  the  most  cele- 
brated painters  have  been  published  by  M,  d'Ar- 
g^ville,  in  France;  and  various  epitomes  have 
since  appeared,  in  which  the  style  of  painting  alone 
is  discussed.*  But  without  taking  into  account 
the  corruptions  of  the  names  of  our  countrymen 
in  which  their  authors  have  indulged,  or  their 
omission  of  celebrated  Italians,  while  they  record 
less  eminent  artists  of  other  countries,  no  work  of 
this  sort,  and  still  less  any  dictionary,  can  afford  us 
a  systematic  history  of  painting :  none  of  these  ex- 
hibit those  pictures,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 

*  In  the  Magasin  £ncyc1op6dique  of  Paris,  (An.  viii.  torn. 
ir.  p.  63,)  tbere  is  a  work  in  two  volumes,  edited  in  the  German 
laogaage  at  Gottingen,  announced  as  well  as  commended.  The 
first  volume  is  dated  1796,  the  second  1801,  from  the  pen  of  the 
learned  Sig.  Florillo,  the  title  of  which  we  insert  in  the  second 
index.  It  consists  of  a  history  of  painting  upon  the  plan  of  the 
present  one ;  but  there  is  some  variation  in  the  order  of  the 
feichook*' 
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expression^  in  which  we  may,  at  a  glance,  trace  the 
progress  and  series  of  events ;  none  of  them  exhi- 
bit the  principal  masters  of  the  art  in  a  suffixueaitly 
conspicuous  point  of  view,  while  inferior  artists  are 
reduced  to  their  proper  size  and  station :  far  1ms 
can  we  discover  in  them  those  epochs  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  art,  which  the  judicious  reader  most 
anxiously  desires  to  know,  as  the  source  from 
which  he  may  trace  the  causes  that  have  contri- 
buted to  its  revival  or  its  decline ;  or  frotn  which 
he  may  be  enabled  to  recollect  the  series,  ami 
the  arrangement  of  the  facts  narrated.  The  his- 
tory of  painting  has  a  strong  analogy  to  literary, 
to  civil,  and  to  sacred  history;  it  too  requires, 
from  time  to  time,  the  aid  of  certain  beacons,  some 
particular  distinction  in  regard  to  places,  times,  or 
events,  that  may  serve  to  divide  it  into  epochs, 
and  mark  its  successive  stages.  Deprive  it  of 
these,  and  it  degenerates>  like  other  history,  into  a 
chaos  of  names  more  calculated  to  load  the  me- 
mory than  to  inform  the  understanding. 

To  supply  this  hitherto  neglected  branch  of  Itar 
lian  history,  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
the  art,  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  different 
styles  in  painting,  were  the  three  objects  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  when  I  began  the  work  which  I 
am  now  about  to  lay  before  the  indulgent  reader. 
My  intention  was  to  form  a  compendious  history 
of  all  our  schools,  in  two  volumes ;  adopting,  with 
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little  Tariation^  Plmy's  division  of  the  country  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Italy.  It  was  my  design  to 
comprehend  in  the  first  volume  the  schools  of 
£iower  Italy ;  because  in  it  the  reviving  arts  came 
earlier  to  matnrity;  and  in  the  second  to  include 
tlie  schools  of  Upper  Italy,  which  were  mote  tardy 
in  attaining  to  celebrity.  The  first  part  of  my 
work  appeared  at  Florence  in  1792 :  the  second  I 
waa  obliged  to  defer  to  another  opportunity,  and 
the  succeeding  years  have  so  shaken  my  constitu- 
tion, that  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  bring  it'  to 
a  cmichision,  ereai  with  the  assistance  of  many 
amanuenses  and  correctors  of  the  press.^  One 
advantage,  however,  has  been  derived  from  this 
ddoy ;  and  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  opinion  of 

*  It  was  finialMd  in  the  year  1796,  and  it  is  now  given,  with 
Tarious  additions  and  corrections  throughout  Many  churches^ 
galleries,  and  pidf  ares,  are  here  mentioned  which  are  no  longer 
in  existence ;  but  this  does  not  interfere  with  its  truth,  inasmuch 
as  die  title  of  die  work  is  confined  to  the  before-mentioned  year. 
Nuoierous  (irieads  haye  lent  me  their  assistance  in  the  completioil 
of  tkis  edition,  and  in  particular  the  cayalier  6io.  de'  Lazara,  a 
gendeman  of  Padua,  who  possesses  a  rich  collection,  both  in 
books  and  MSS.,  and  displays  the  utmost  liberality  in  affording 
others  the  use  of  them.  To  this  merit,  in  regard  to  the  present 
work,  he  has  likewise  added  that  of  revising  and  correcting  it 
through  the  press,  a  favour  which  I  could  not  have  more  highly 
estimated  from  any  other  hand,  deeply  versed  as  he  is  in  the 
lustory  of  the  fine  arts. 
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the  public^  a  tribunal  from  which  no  writer  can 
appeal ;  and  I  have  been  thus  enabled  to  prepare  a 
new  edition  conformable  to  its  decision.*  I  have 
understood  through  various  channels^  that  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  names  and  of  notices  were  ne- 
cessary to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  public;  and 
this  I  have  accomplished^  without  abandoning  my 
plan  of  a  compendious  history.  Nor  does  the  Flo- 
rentine edition  on  this  accoimt  become  useless : 
it  will  even  be  preferred  by  many  to  that  published 
at  Bassano ;  the  inhabitants,  for  instance,  of  Lower 
Italy  will  be  pleased  to  possess  a  work  on  their 
most  illustrious  painters,  without  concerning  them- 
selves about  accounts  of  other  places. 

To  a  new  work,  then,  so  much  more  extensive 
than  the  former,  I  prefix  a  preface  almost  entirely 
new.  The  plan  is  not  wholly  my  own,  nor  altoge- 
ther that  of  others.  Richardson  f  suggested  that 
some  historian  should  collect  the  scattered  remarks 
on  art,  especially  on  painting,  and  should  point  out 
its  progress  and  decline  through  successive  ages. 
He  has  not  even  omitted  to  give  us  a  sketch, 
which  he  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Giordano. 

*  **  Ut  enim  pictores,  et  qui  signa  faciunt,  et  yero  etiam 
poetae  suum  quisque  opus  k  Tulgo  considerari  vvlt,  ut  si  quid 
reprehensum  sit  ^  pluribus  id  corrigatur  ....  sic  aliorum  judi- 
cio  pennulta  nobis  et  facienda  et  non  facienda,  et  mutanda  et 
corrigenda  sunt"    Cicero  De  Officiis,  ii.  c.  41. 

t  Treatise  on  Painting,  torn.  ii.  p.  106. 
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Mengs*  accomplished  the  task  more  perfectly  in 
the  form  of  a  letter^  where  he  judiciously  distin- 
guided  all  the  periods  of  the  art,  and  has  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  more  enlarged  history-  Were 
I  to  foUow  their  example,  the  chief  masters  of 
every  school  would  be  considered  together,  and 
we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  passing  fromi 
one  country  to  another,  according  as  painting  ac- 
quired a  new  lustre  from  their  talents,  or  was  de- 
based by  a  wrong  use  of  the  great  example  of  those 
artists.  This  method  might  be  easily  pursued,  if 
the  subject  were  to  be  treated  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  such  as  Pliny  has  considered  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  posterity ;  but  it  is  not  equally  adapted 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  history  so  fully  particular 
as  Italy  seems  to  require.  Besides  the  styles  in- 
troduced by  the  most  celebrated  painters,  such 
infinite  diversities  of  a  mixed  character,  often 
united  with  originality  of  manner,  have  arisen  in 
every  school,  that  we  cannot  easily  reduce  them  to 
any  particular  standard :  and  the  same  artists  at 
different  periods,  and  in  different  pictures,  have 
adopted  styles  so  various,  that  at  one  time  they 
appear  imitators  of  Titian,  at  another  of  Raffaello, 
or  of  Correggio.  We  cannot,  therefore,  adopt  the 
method  of  the  naturalist,  who  having  arranged  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  for  example,  in  classes  more 
or  less  numerous,  according  to  the  systems  of 

-•  Opere,  torn.  iL  p.  108. 
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Touroefort  or  of  Linnaeus,  can  easily  reduce  a 
plants  wherever  it  may  happen  to  grow^  to  a  pajrtii* 
eular  class^  adding  a  name  and  description,  at  ooce 
precise,  characteristic,  and  permanent  In  a  com- 
plete history  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  each  style 
from  every  other :  nor  do  I  know  any  more  eligible 
method  of  performing  this  task,  than  by  composing 
a  separate  history  of  each  school.  In  this  I  follow 
Winckelmann,  the  best  historian  of  ancient  art  in 
design,  who  specified  as  many  different  schools  as 
the  nations  that  produced  them.  A  similar  plan 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  pursued  by  Rollin,  in  his 
History  of  Nations,  who  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
record  a  prodigious  mass  of  names  and  events  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  volumes,  in  the  clearest  otder. 
The  method  I  follow  in  treating  of  each  school 
is  analogous  to  that  prescribed  to  himself  by  Sig; 
Antonio  Maria  Zanetti,*  in  his  Pitlura  Venezuma, 

*  A  learned  Venetian,  skilled  in  the  practice  of  design  and 
of  painting.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Antonio  Maria 
ZanetUy  an  eminent  engraver,  who  revived  the  art  of  taking 
prints  from  wooden  blocks  with  more  than  one  colour,  whidh 
was  invented  bj^Fgo  da  Carpi,  b«t  afterwards  k>at.  He  alao 
wrote  works,  serviceable  ta  the  tifte  acts ;  and  several  of  his 
leUecs  may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  of  Lettere  PUtoriche. 
They  are  subscribed  Antonio  Maria  Zantttiy  q.  Erasmo ;  but 
this  is  an  error  of  the  editor :  it  ought  to  be  q.  Girotatno,  to  dis- 
tinguish  him  from  the  other,  who  was  caRed  del  q.  Ale$$aitdro. 
This  mbtahe  was  detected  hj  tke  aioeurate  YiaiieMi^  in  his  Dlar 
xio  della  Carriera,  p«  49. 
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a  work  of  its  kind  higMy  instructive,  and  wdl  ar^ 
ranged.  What  he  has  done,  in  speaking  of  his  own, 
I  have  attempted  in  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  I 
accordingly  oniit  the  names  of  living  painters,  and 
do  not  notice  every  pictmre  of  deceased  artists,  as  it 
would  interrupt  the  connexion  of  the  narrative,  and 
would  render  the  woi^  too  voluminous,  but  content 
myself  with  cimmiending  some  of  their  best  produc- 
ticms.  I  first  give  a  general  character  of  each  school ; 
I  then  distinguish  it  into  three^  four,  or  more 
epochs,  according  as  its  style  underwent  changes 
with  the  change  of  taste,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
eras  of  civil  history  are  deduced  from  rev4>Iutions 
in  governments,  or  other  remarkable  events.  A 
few  celebrated  painters,  who  have  swayed  the 
public  taste,  and  given  a  new  tone  to  the  art,  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  epoch ;  and  their  style 
is  particularly  described,  because  the  general  and 
characteristic  taste  of  the  age  has  been  formed 
upon  their  models.  Their  immediate  pupils,  and 
other  dise^les  of  the  school,  follow  their  great 
masters;  and  without  a  repetition  of  the  general 
character,  reference  is  made  to  what  each  has  bor- 
rowed, altered,  or  added  to  the  style  of  the  founder 
of  the  school,  or  at  most  sudi  character  is  cur- 
sorily noticed.  This  method,  thoi^  not  suscep- 
tible of  a  strict  chronological  order,  is«  on  account 
of  the  coMCTJon  of  ideas,  mudi  better  adapted  to 
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a  history  of  art  than  an  alphabetic  arrangemeht; 
which  too  frequently  interruptis  the  notices  of 
schools  and  eras ;  or  than  the  method  pursued  in 
annals^  by  which  we  are  often  compelled  to  make 
mention  of  the  scholar  before  the  master^  should 
he  survive  the  former ;  or  that  of  separate  lives^ 
which  introduces  much  repetition,  by  obliging  the 
writer  to  bestow  praises  on  the  pupil  for  the  same 
style  which  he  also  commends  in  the  master,  and 
to  notice  in  each  individual  that  which  was  the 
general  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  have  generally 
separated  from  historical  painters  artists  in  inferior 
branches,  such  as  painters  of  portraits,  of  land- 
scape, of  animals,  of  flowers  and  of  fruit,  of  sea* 
pieces,  of  perspectives,  of  drolls,  and  all  who  merit 
a  place  in  such  classes.  I  have  also  taken  notice 
of  some  arts  which  are  analogous  to  painting,  and 
though  they  differ,  from  it  in  the  materials  em- 
ployed, or  the  manner  of  using  them,  may  still  be 
included  m  the  art ;  for  example,  engraving  of 
prints,  inlaid  and  mosaic  work,  and  embroidering 
tapestry.  Yasari,  Lomazzo,  and  several  other 
writers  on  the  fine  arts,  have  mentioned  them; 
and  I  have  followed  their  example;  contenting 
myself  with  noticing,  in  each  of  those  arts,  only 
what  has  appeared  most  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Each  might  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  work ; 
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and  some  of  them  have  long  had  their  own  pecu- 
liar historians^  and  in  particular  the  art  of  en- 
graving. By  this  method,  in  which  I  may  boast 
such  great  examples,  I  am  not  without  hopes  of 
affording  satisfaction  to  my  readers.  I  am,  however, 
more  apprehensive  in  regard  to  my  selection  of 
artists;  the  number  of  whom,  whatsoever  method  is 
adopted,  may  to  some  appear  by  far  too  limited,  and 
to  others  too  greatly  extended.  But  criticism  will 
not  so  readily  apply  to  the  names  of  the  most  iDus- 
trious  artists,  whom  I  have  included,  nor  to  those 
of  very  inferior  character,  whom  I  trust  I  have 
omitted ;  except  a  few  that  have  some  claim  to  be 
mentioned,  from  their  connexion  with  celebrated 
masters  *  The  accusation  then  of  having  noticed 
some,  and  omitted  others,  will  apply  to  me  only 
on  account  of  artists  of  a  middle  class,  that  can 
be  neither  well  reckoned  among  the  senate,  the 
equestrian  order,  nor  vulgar  herd  of  painters ; 
they  constitute  the  class  of  mediocrity.  The  ad- 
justment of  limits  is  a  frequent  cause  of  legal 
contention ;   and  the  subject  of  art  now  under 

*  An  amateur,  who  happens  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  there  were  yarious  artists  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Vecelli, 
Bassani,  and  Caracci,  will  never  become  properly  acquainted  with 
these  families  of  painters ;  neither  will  he  be  competent  to  judge 
of  certain  pictures,  which  only  attract  the  regard  of  the  vulgar, 
l^ecause  A^y  truly  .boast  the  reputation  of  a  great  name 
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discussion,  may  be  considered  like  a  dispute  con- 
cerning boundaries.  It  may  often  admit  of  doubt 
whether  a  particular  artist  approadies  more  near- 
ly to  the  class  of  merit  or  of  insignificance;  which 
is,  in  other  words,  whether  he  should  or  should 
not  obtain  a  place  in  a  history  of  the  art.  Under 
such  uncertainty,  which  I  have  several  times  en- 
countered, I  have  more  usually  inclined  to  the 
side  of  lenity  than  of  severity ;  especially  when  the 
artist  has  been  noticed  with  a  degree  of  commen- 
dation by  former  authors.  We  ought  to  bow  to 
public  opinion,  which  rarely  blames  us  for  noticiog 
mediocrity,  but  frequently  for  passing  it  over  in 
silence.  Books  on  painting  abound  with  com- 
plaints against  Orlandi  and  Guarienti,  for  their 
omissions  of  certain  artists.  Still  more  frequently 
are  authors  censured,  when  the  Guide  to  a  city 
points  out  some  altar-piece  by  a  native  artist,  who 
is  not  named  in  our  Dictionaries  of  Painting.  The 
describers  of  collections  repeat  similar  complaints 
in  regard  to  every  painting  bearing  the  signature 
of  an  artist  whose  name  i^pears  in  no  work  of  art. 
Collectors  of  prints  do  the  same  when  they  dis- 
cover the  name  of  some  designer,  of  whom  history 
is  silent,  affixed  to  an  engraving.  Thus,  were  we 
to  consult  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  majority 
would  be  inclined  to  recommend  copiousness, 
rather  than  to  express  satisfoction  at  a  more  dis- 
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criminating  section  of  names.  Almost  all  artists 
and  amateurs  belonging  to  every  city,  would  be  de- 
sirous tbat  I  should  conunemorate  as  many  of  their 
seccmd  rate  painters  as  possible ;  and  our  selectic»i, 
therefore,  in  this  respect,  nearly  resembles  the 
exercise  of  justice,  which  is  generaUy  applauded  as 
long  as  it  visits  only  the  dwellings  of  others,  but  is 
cried  down  by  each  individual  when  it  knocks  at 
bis  own  door.  Thus  a  writer  who  is  bound  to  ob- 
serve impartiality  towards  every  city,  can  scarcely 
shew  great  severity  to  artists  of  mediocrity  in  uiy. 
This  too  is  not  without  reason ;  for  to  pass  medio- 
crity in  silence  may  be  the  study  of  a  good  orator, 
but  not  the  office  of  a  good  historian*  Cicero  him- 
self, in  his  treatise  De  claris  Oratoribus^  has  given 
a  place  to  less  eloquent  orators,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  after  this  example,  the  literary  history 
of  every  people  does  not  merely  include  its  most 
classic  writers,  and  those  who  approached  nearest 
to  them ;  but  it  adds  short  and  concise  accounts  of 
authors  less  celebrated ;  and  in  the  IHad,  which  is 
a  history  of  the  heroic  age,  there  are  a  few  eminent 
leaders,  many  valiant  soldiers,  and  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  others,  whom  the  poet  has  transiently 
noticed.  In  our  case,  it  is  still  more  incumbent 
on  the  historian  to  give  mediocrity  a  place  along 
with  the  eminent  and  most  excellent  Many  books 
describe  that  class  in  terms  so  vague,  and  some- 
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times  BO  discordant^  that  to  fonn  a  proper  estimate 
of  their  claims^  we  must  introduce  them  among 
superior  artists^  as  a  sort  of  performers  in  third 
rate  parts.  Such^  however^  I  am  not  solicitous  to 
exhibit  very  minutely,  more  especially  when  treat- 
ing of  painters  in  fresco,  and  generally  of  other 
artists,  whose  works  are  now  unknown  in  collec- 
tions, or  add  more  to  the  bulk  than  the  ornament 
of  a  gallery.  Thus  also  in  point  of  number,  my 
work  has  maintained  the  character  of  a  .compen- 
dium :  but  if  any  of  my  readers,  adopting  the  rigid 
maxim  of  Bellori,  that,  in  the  fine  arts,  as  in  poe- 
try, mediocrity  is  not  to  be  tolerated,*  should 
disdain  the  middle  class  of  artists,  he  must  look 

*  I  do  not  admit  this  principle.  Horace  laid  it  down  for  the 
art  of  poetry  alone,  because  it  is  a  faculty  that  perishes  when  it 
ceases  to  giye  delight  Architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  confers 
vast  utility  when  it  does  not  please,  by  presenting  us  with  habi- 
tations ;  and  painting,  and  -sculpture,  by  preserving  the  featurest 
of  men,  and  illustrious  actions.  Besides,  let  us  recollect,  thai 
Horace  denounces  the  production  of  inferior  yerses,  because 
there  is  not  space  enough  for  them ;  '^  Non  concessere  colum- 
nae,^'  but  it  is  not  so  with  paintings  of  mediocrity.  In  any 
country  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  may  be  read,  and  he  who 
has  never  read  a  poor  poet,  will  write  better  than  if  he  had  read 
a  hundred.  But  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  boast  either  in  the 
houses  or  temples  ofhis  country,  of  possessing  the  works,  of  good 
artists ;  and  for  purposes  of  worship  or  of  ornament,  the  less 
excellent  ones  may  sufiSce ;  wherefore  these  also  produce  some 
advantage. 
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for  the  heads  of  schools^  and  for  the  most  emi- 
nent painters :  to  these  he  may  dedicate  his  atten- 
tion^ and  tnm  his  regard  from  the  others  like  one> 

**  Cui  altra  cura  stringa  e  morda 
Che  quella  di  colui  che  gli  ^  dayante.'^ 

Having  described  my  plan,  let  us  next  consider 
the  three  objects  originally  proposed,  of  which  the 
first  was  to  present  Italy  with  a  history  that  may 
prove  important  to  her  fame.  This  delightful 
country  is  already  indebted  to  Tiraboschi  for  a 
history  of  her  literature,  but  she  is  still  in  want  of 
a  history  of  her  arts.  The  history  of  painting, 
an  art  in  which  she  is  confessedly  without  a  rival, 
I  propose  to  supply,  or  at  least  to  facilitate  the  at- 
tempt. In  some  departments  of  literature,  and  of 
the  fine  arts,  we  are  equalled,  or  even  surpassed 
by  foreigners ;  and  in  others  the  palm  is  yet  doubt- 
ful :'  but  in  painting,  universal  consent  now  yields 
the  triumph  to  Italian  genius,  and  foreigners  are 
the  more  esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  approach 
towards  us.  It  is  time  then,  for  the  honour  of 
Italy,  to  collect  in  one  point  of  view,  those  obser- 
vations on  her  painting,  scattered  through  upwards 
of  a  hundred  volumes,  and  to  embody  them  in 
what  Horace  terms  series  £t  junctura;  without 
which  the  woi^  cannot  be  pronounced  a  history.  I 

*  like  one  who  thinks  of  some  other  person  than  he  that  is 
before  him. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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will  not  conceal^  that  the  author  of  the  '^  History 
of  Italian  Literature"  above  mentioned,  frequently 
animated  me  to  this  undertaking,  as  a  sequel  to  his 
own  work.  He  also  wished  me  to  subjoin  other 
anecdotes  to  those  already  published,  and  to  sub- 
stitute more  authentic  documents  for  the  inaccu- 
racies abounding  in  our  Dictionaries  of  painting. 
I  have  attended  to  both  these  objects.  The  reader 
will  here  find  various  schools  never  hitherto  illus- 
trated, and  an  entire  school,  that  of  Ferrara,  now 
first  described  from  the  manuscripts  of  Barufihldi 
and  of  Crespi ;  and  in  other  schools  he  will  often 
observe  names  of  fresh  artists,  which  I  have  either 
collected  from  ancient  MSS.*  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  my  learned  friends,  or  deciphered  on  old 
paintings.  Although  such  pictures  are  confined  to 
cabinets,  it  cannot  prove  useless  to  extend  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  authors.  The 
reader  will  also  meet  with  many  new  observations 
on  the  origin  of  painting,  and  on  its  diffusion  in 

*  For  the  improvemeiit  of  my  latest  edition,  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Prince  Fdippo  Ercolani,  who,  having  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  Signer  Marcello  Oretti  fifty-two  manuscript 
volumes,  which  that  indefatigable  amateur,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  journeys,  and  observations,  had  conqpiled  respecting  the 
professors  of  the  fine  arts,  their  eras,  and  thdr  labours,  allowed 
materials  to  be  drawn  from  them  for  various  notes,  by  the  Sig. 
Lazara,  who  superintended  the  edition.  To  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  these  genUemen  to  the  fine  arts,  the  public  are  indebted 
for  much  information,  either  wholly  new,  or  hitherto  little  known. 
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Italy,  formerly  a  fruitful  subject  of  debate  and  con- 
tention ;  and  likewise  here  and  there  with  some  ori- 
ginal reflections  on  the  masters,  to  whom  various 
disciples  may  be  traced ;  a  branch  of  history,  the 
most  uncertain  of  any.    Old  writers  of  respecta- 
bility often  mention  Raffaello,  Correggio,  or  some 
other  celebrated  artist,  as  the  master  of  a  painter, 
without  any  better  foundation  than  a  similarity  of 
style ;  just  as  the  credulous  heathens  imagined  one 
hero  to  be  the  son  of  Hercules,  because  he  was 
strong;  another  of  Mercury,  because  he  was  inge- 
nious; a  third  of  Neptune,  because  he  had  per- 
£3rmed  several  long  voyages.  Errors  like  these  are 
easily  corrected  when  they  are  accompanied  by  some 
inadvertency  in  the  writer ;  as  for  instance,  where 
he  has  not  been  aware  that  the  age  of  the  disciple 
does  not  correspond  with  that  of  his  supposed  mas- 
ter.  Occasionally,  however,  their  detection  is  at- 
tended with  more  difficulty ;  and  in  particular  when 
the  artist,  whose  reputation  is  wholly  founded  upon 
that  of  his  master,  represented  himself  in  foreign 
parts,  as  the  disciple  of  men  of  celebrity,  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  by  sight.    Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  Agostino  Tassi,  and  more  recently  in 
certain  ioidUant  disciples  of  Mengs;  to  whom  it 
scarcely  appears  that  he  ever  so  mujch  as  said, 
^'  Gentlemen,  how  do  you  doT^ 

Finally,  the  reader  will  find  some  less  obvious 
notices  relating  to  the  name,  the  country,  and 
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the  age  of  different  artists.  The  deficiency  of  our 
Dictionaries  in  interesting  names^  together  with 
their  inaccuracy,  are  common  subjects  of  com- 
plaint. I  can  excuse  the  compilers  of  these  works ; 
I  know  how  easily  we  may  be  misled  in  regard  to 
names  which  have  been  often  gathered  from  vulgar 
report,  or  even  from  authors  who  differ  in  point 
of  orthography,  some  giving  opposite  readings  of 
the  same  name.  But  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
such  mistakes  should  once  for  all  be  cleared  up. 
The  index  of  this  work  .will  form  a  new  Dictionary 
of  Painters,  certainly  more  copious,  and  perhaps 
more  accurate  than  usual,  although  it  might  be 
still  further  improved,  especially  by  consulting  ar- 
chives and  manuscripts.* 

*  Vasari,  from  whom  several  epochs  are  taken,  is  full  of 
errors  in  dates,  as  may  be  eyery  where  perceived.  See  Bottari's 
note  on  torn.  ii.  p.  79.  The  same  observation  applies  generally 
to  other  authors,  as  Bottari  remarks  in  a  note  on  Lettere  Pit- 
taricke,  torn.  iv.  p.  306.  A  similar  objection  b  made  to  the 
Dictionary  of  P.  Orlandi  in  another  letter,  tom.  ii.  p.  818,  where 
it  is  termed  ^*  a  useful  work,  but  so  full  of  errors,  that  one  can 
derive  no  benefit  from  it  without  possessing  the  books  there 
quoted.''  After  three  editions  of  this  work,  a  fourth  was  printed 
in  Venice,  in  1768,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Guarienti,  **  but 
enough  still<  remains  to  be  done  after  his  additions,  even  to  in- 
crease it  twofold."  Bottari,  Lett  Pitt.  tom.  iiL  p.  863.  See 
also  Crespi  Vite  d£  Pittari  Bolo^neti,  p.  60.  No  one,  who  has 
not  perused  this  book,  would  believe  how  often  he  defaces  Or- 
landi in  presuming  to  correct  him ;  multiplying  artists  for  every 
little  diflference  with  which  authors  wrote  the  name  of  the  same 
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The  second  object  which  I  had  in  view  was  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  art  as  much  as  lay  in 
my  power.  It  was  of  old  observed  that  examples 
have  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  arts  than 
any  precepts  can  possess ;  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  respect  to  paintmg.  Whoever  writes  his- 
tory upon  the  model  of  the  learned  ancients,  ought 
not  onl/to  narrate  events,  but  to  investigate  their 
secret  sources  and  their  causes.  Now  these  will 
be  here  developed,  tracing  the  progress  of  painting 
as  it  advanced  or  declined  in  each  school;  and 
these  causes  being  invariable,  point  out  the  means 
of  its  improvement,  by  shewing  what  ought  to  be 

inan.  Thus  Pier  Antonio  Torre,  and  Antonio  Torri,  are  with 
him  two  different  men.  Many  of  the  articles,  however,  added 
by  him,  relating  to  artists  unknown  to  P.  Orlandi,  are  useful ;  so 
that  this  second  Dictionary  ought  to  be  consulted  with  caution, 
not  altogether  rejected.  The  last  edition,  printed  at  Florence, 
in  two  volumes,  contains  the  names  of  many  painters,  either 
lately  dead,  or  still  living,  and  often  of  very  inferior  merits  and 
on  this  account  is  little  noticed  in  my  history.  This  Dictionary, 
moreover,  affords  little  satisfaction  to  the  reader  concerning  the 
old  masters,  unless  he  possess  a  work  printed  at  Florence  in 
twelve  volumes,  entiUed  Serie  degU  Uaminipii^  iOuttri  inPittwa, 
to  which  the  articles  in  it  often  refer.  The  Dizionario  Portatile, 
by  Mr.  La  Combe,  is  also  a  book  of  reference,  not  very  valuable 
to  those  who  look  for  eract  information.  We  give  a  single  in- 
stance.of  his  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  the  elder  Palma;  but  our 
emendations  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  the  writers  of 
Italy,  from  whom  foreigners  have,  or  ought  to  have  borrowed, 
in  writing  respecting  our  artists. 
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pursu^4  and  what  avoided.  Such  ohsenraiions  are 
not  of  importance  to  the  artist  alone^  bnt  have  a 
reference  also  to  other  individuals.  In  the  Roman 
school,  during  its  second  epoch,  I  perceive  that  the 
progress  of  the  arts  invariably  depends  on  certain 
principles  universally  adopted  in  that  age,  according 
to  which  artists  worked,  and  the  public  decided. 
A  general  history,  by  pointing  out  the  best  maxims 
of  art,  may  contribute  considerably  to  make  them 
known  and  regarded;  and  hence  artists  can  exe- 
cute, and  others  approve  or  direct,  on  principles 
no  longer  uncertain  and  questionable,  nor  deduced 
from  the  manner  of  a  particular  school,  but  founded 
on  maxims  unerring  and  established,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  uniform  practice  of  all  schools  and  all 
ages.  We  may  add,  that  in  a  history  so  diver- 
sified, numerous  examples  occur  suited  to  the  ge- 
nius of  different  students,  who  have  often  to  lament 
their  want  of  success  from  this  circumstance  alone, 
that  they  had  neglected  to  follow  the  path  in  which 
nature  had  destined  them  to  tread.  On  the  influ- 
ence of  examples  I  shall  add  no  more :  should  any 
one  be  desirous  also  of  precepts  under  every  school, 
he  will  find  them  given,  not  indeed  by  me,  but  by 
those  who  have  written  more  ably  on  the  art,  and 
whom  I  have  diligently  consulted  with  regard  to 
different  masters,  as  I  shall  hereafter  mention. 

My  third  object  was  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  various  styles  of  painting.    The  artist  or 
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amateur  indeed,  who  has  studied  the  manner  of  all 
ages  and  of  every  school,  on  meeting  with  a  picture 
can  very  readily  assign  it,  if  not  to  a  particular 
master,  at  least  to  a  certain  style,  much  as  antiqua* 
rians,  from  a  consideration  of  the  paper  and  the 
characters,  are  enabled  to  assign  a  manuscript  to  a 
particular  era ;  or  as  critics  conjecture  the  age  and 
place  in  which  an  anonymous  author  flourished, 
from  his  phraseology.  With  similar  lights  we  pro^ 
ceed  to  investigate  the  school  and  era  of  artists; 
and  by  a  diligent  examination  of  prints,  drawings, 
and  other  relics  belonging  to  the  period,  we  at 
length  determine  the  real  author.  Much  of  the 
uncertainty,  with  regard  to  pictures,  arises  from  a 
similitude  between  the  style  of  different  masters : 
these  1  collect  together  under  one  head,  and  re- 
mark in  what  one  differs  from  the  other.  Ambi- 
guity often  arises  from  comparing  different  works 
of  liie  same  painter,  when  the  style  of  some  of 
them  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  his  general 
manner,  nor  with  the  great  reputation  he  may 
have  acquired.  On  account  of  such  uncertainty, 
I  usually  point  out  the  master  of  each  artist,  be- 
cause all  at  the  outset  imitate  the  example  offered 
by  their  teachers ;  and  I,  moreover,  note  the  style 
formed,  and  adhered  to  by  each,  or  abandoned  for 
another  manner;  I  sometimes  mark  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  his  greater  or  less  assiduity  in 
his  profession.    By  an  attentive  consideration  of 
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such  circumstances,  we  may  avoid  pronouncing  a 
picture  spurious,  which  may  have  been  painted  in 
old  age,  or  negligently  executed.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, would  receive  as  genuine  all  the  pictures  of 
Guido,  were  it  not  known  that  he  sometin^s  af- 
fected the  style  of  Caracci,  of  Calvart,  or  of  Cara- 
vaggio ;  and  at  other,  times  pursued  a  manner  of 
his  own,  in  which,  however,  he  was  often  veiy  un- 
equal, as  he  is  known  to  have  painted  three  or 
four  different  pieces  in  a  single,  day  ?  Who  would 
suppose  that  the  works  of  Giordano  were  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  artist,  if  it  were  not  known 
that  he  aspired  to  diversify  his  style,  by  adopting 
the  manner  of  various  ancient  artists  ?  These  are 
indeed  well  known  facts,  but  how  many  are  there 
yet  unnoted  that  are  not  unworthy  of  being  related, 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  falling  into  error  ?  Such  will 
be  found  noticed  in  my  work,  among  other  anec- 
dotes of  the  various  masters,  and  the  different 
styles. 

I  am  aware  that  to  become  critically  acquainted 
with  the  diversity  of  styles  is  not  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject to  which  the  travels  and  the  eager  solicitude 
of  the  connoisseur  aspire.  His  object  is  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  handling  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated masters,  and  to  distinguish  copies  from 
originals.  Happy  should  I  be,  could  I  promise  to 
accomplish  so  much !  Even  they  might  consider 
themselves  fortunate,  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
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such  pursuits^  were  they  enabled  to  discover,  any 
shorty  general^  and  certain  rules  for  infallibly  de- 
termining this  delicate  point!  Many  rely  much 
upon  history  for  the  truth.  But  how  frequently  does 
it  happen  that  the  authority  of  an  historian  is  cited 
in  favouff  of  a  family.picture^  or  an  altar-piece,  the 
original  of  which  having  been  disposed  of  by  some 
of  the  predecessors,  and  a  copy  substituted  in  its 
place/  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  a  genuine  paint- 
ing I  Others  seem  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  places,  and  hesitate  to  raise  doubts 
respecting  any  specimen  they  find  contained  in 
royal  and  select  galleries,  assuming  that  they  reaUy 
belong  to  the  artists  referred  to  in  the  gallery 
descriptions  and  catalogues.  But  here  too  they 
are  liable  to  mistake;  inasmuch  as  many  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  well  as  princes,  unable  to  pur- 
chase ancient  pictures  at  any  price,  contented  them- 
selves with  such  copies  of  their  imitators  as  ap- 
proached nearest  to  the  old  masters.  Some  indeed 
were  made  by  professors  purposely  despatched  by 
princes  in  search  of  them ;  as  in  the  instance  of 
Rodolph  1.,  who  employed  Giuseppe  Enzo,  a  cele- 
brated copyist.  (See  Boschini,  p^  62,  and  Orlandi, 
on  Gioseffo  Ains  di  Bema.)  External  proofs,  there- 
fore, are  insufficient,  without  adding  a  knowledge 
of  different  manners.  The  acquisition  of  such  dis- 
crimination is  the  fruit  only  of  long  experience, 
and  deep  reflection  on  the  style  of  each  master : 
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and  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  ont  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  obtained.* 

To  judge  of  a  master  we  must  attend  to  his  de- 
sign^ and  this  is  to  be  acquired  from  his  drawings^ 
from  his  pictures,  or,  at  least,  from  accurate  en- 
gravings after  them.  A  good  connoisseur  in  prints 
is  more  than  half  way  advanced  in  the  art  of  judg- 
ing pictures ;  and  he  who  aims  at  this  must  study 
engravings  with  unremitting  assiduity.  It  is  thus 
his  eye  becomes  familiarized  to  the  artist's  method 
of  delineating  and  foreshortening  the  figure,  to  the 
air  of  his  heads  and  the  casting  of  his  draperies; 
to  that  action,  that  peculiarity  of  conception,  of 
disposing,  and  of  contrasting,  which  are  habitual 
to  his  character.  Thus  is  he,  as  it  were,  intro- 
duced to  the  different  families  of  youths,  of  chil- 
dren, of  Women,  of  old  men,  and  of  individuals  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  which  each  artist  has  adopted  as 
his  own,  and  has  usually  exhibited  in  his  pictures. 
We  cannot  be  too  well  versed  in  such  matters,  so 
minute  or  almost  insensible  are  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  imitators  of  one  master,  (such  as  Michel- 
angiolo,  for  example,)  who  have  perhaps  studied  the 
same  cartoon,  or  the  same  statues,  and,  as  it  were, 
learned  to  write  after  the  same  model. 

More  originality  is  generally  to  be  discovered  in 

*  See  Mr.  Richardson's  Treatise  an  Painting,  torn.  ii.  p.  58 ; 
and  M.  D*Argenville's  Abr^6  de  la  Vie  des  phu  fameux  Pein- 
tret,  torn.  i.  p.  65. 
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colouring,  a  branch  of  the  art  formed  by  a  painter 
rather  on  his  own  judgment,  than  by  instruction. 
The  amateur  can  never  attain  experience  in  this 
branch  who  has  not  studied  many  pictures  by  the 
same  master ;  who  has  not  observed  his  selection 
of  colours,  his  method  of  separating,  of  uniting, 
and  of  subduing  them;  what  are  his  local  tints, 
and  what  the  general  tone  that  harmonizes  the 
colours  he  employs.  This  tint,  however  clear  and 
silvery  in  Guido  and  his  followers,  bright  and  gol« 
den  in  Titiano  and  his  school,  and  thus  of  the 
rest,  has  still  as  many  modifications  as  there  are 
masters  in  the  art.  The  same  remark  extends  to 
middle  tints  and  to  chiaroscuro,  in  which  each 
artist  employs  a  peculiar  method. 

These  are  qualities  which  catch  the  eye  at  a 
distance,  yet  they  will  not  always  enable  the 
critic  to  decide  with  certainty;  whether,  for  in- 
stance, a  certain  picture  is  the  production  of  Yin- 
ci,  or  Luini,  who  imitated  him  closely;  whether 
another  be  an  original  picture  by  Barocci,  or  an 
exact  copy  from  the  hand  of  Yanni.  In  such  cases 
judges  of  art  approach  closer  to  the  picture  with 
a  determination  to  examine  it  with  the  same  care 
and  accuracy  as  are  employed  in  a  judicial  ques- 
tion, upon  the  recognition  of  hand-writing.  For- 
tunately for  society,  nature  has  granted  to  every 
individual  a  peculiar  character  in  this  respect,, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  counterfeit,  nor  to  mistake 
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for  any  other  person's  writing.  The  hand^  habitu- 
ated to  move  in  a  peculiar  manner,  always  retains 
it :  in  old  age  the  characters  may  be  more  slowly 
traced,  may  become  more  negligent  or  more  heavy ; 
but  the  form  of  the  letters  remains  the  same.  So 
it  is  in  painting.  Every  artist  not  only  retains 
this  peculiarity,  but  one  is  distinguished  by  a  full 
charged  pencil ;  another  by  a  dry  but  neat  finish ; 
the  work  of  one  exhibits  blended  tints,  that  of  ano- 
ther distinct  touches ;  and  each  has  his  own  man- 
ner of  laying  on  the  colours  :*  but  even  in  regard 
to  what  is  common  to  so  many,  each  has  a  pecu- 
liar handling  and  direction  of  the  pencil,  a  mark- 
ing of  his  lines  more  or  less  waved,  more  or  less 
free,  and  more  or  less  studied,  by  which  those 
truly  skilled  from  long  experience  are  enabled,  af- 
ter a  due  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  to 
decide  who  was  the  real  author.    Such  judges  do 

^  "  Some  made  use  of  pure  colours,  without  bleudiDg  one  with 
the  other ;  a  practice  well  understood  in  the  age  of  Tltiano : 
others,  as  Coreggio,  adopted  a  method  totally  opposite :  he  laid 
on  his  admirable  colours  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  breathed  without  effort  on  the  canvas ;  so  soft 
and  so  clear,  without  harshness  of  outline,  and  so  relieyed,  that 
he  seems  the  rival  of  nature.  The  elder  Palma  and  Lorenzo  Lotto 
coloured  freshly,  and  finished  their  pictures  as  highly  as  Giovanni 
Bellini ;  but  they  have  loaded  and  overwhelmed  them  with  out- 
line and  softness  in  the  style  of  Titiano  and  Giorgione.  Some 
others,  as  Tintoretto,  to  a  purity  of  colour  not  inferior  to  the 
artists  above-mentioned,  have  added  a  boldness  as  grand  as  it  is 
astonishing ;"  &c.    Baldinucci,  Lett  Pittor.  torn.  ii.  lett  126. 
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not  fear  a  copyist,  however  excellent.  He  will, 
perhaps,  keep  pace  with  his  model  for  a  certain 
time,  but  not  always ;  he  may  sometimes  shew  a 
free,  but  commonly  a  timid,  servile,  and  meagre 
pencil ;  he  will  not  be  long  able,  with  a  free  hand, 
to  keep  his  own  style  concealed  under  the  manner 
of  another,  more  especially  in  regard  to  less  im- 
portant points,  such  as  the  penciling  of  the  hair, 
and  in  the  fore  and  back  grounds  of  the  picture.^ 
Certain  observations  on  the  canvas  and  the  prim- 
ing ground  may  sometimes  assist  inquiry ;  and 
hence  some  have  endeavoured  to  attain  greater 
certainty  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  colours. 
Diligence  is  ever  laudable  when  exerted  on  a  point 
so  nice  as  ascertaining  the  hand-work  of  a  celebrat- 
ed master.  It  may  prevent  our  paying  ten  'gui- 
neas for  what  may  not  be  worth  two ;  or  placing 
in  a  choice  collection  pictures  that  will  not  do  it 
credit ;  while  to  the  curious  it  affords  scientific 
views,  instead  of  creating  prejudices  that  often  en- 
gender errors.  That  mistakes  should  happen  is 
not  surprising.  A  true  connoisseur  is  still  more 
rare  than  a  good  artist  His  skill  is  the  result  of 
only  indirect  application  ;  it  is  acquired  amidst 
other  pursuits,  and  divides  the  attention  with 
other  objects ;  the  means  of  attaining  it  &11  to 
the  lot  of  few ;  and  still  fewer  practise  it  success- 

*  See  Baldinucci  in  Lett.  Pittar.  torn.  u.  lett  126,  and  one  by 
Crespi,  torn.  iv.  lett  162. 
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Mly.  Among  the  number  of  the  last  I  do  not  reckon 
myselfl  By  this  work  I  pretend  not^  I  repeat  it, 
to  form  an  accomplished  connoissetir  in  painting : 
my  object  is  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  knowledge.  The  history  of  painting  is 
the  basis  of  connoisseurship;  by  combining  it,  I  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  referring  to  many  books ; 
by  abbreviating  it  I  save  the  time  and  labour  of  the 
student ;  and  by  arranging  it  in  a  proper  manner 
on  every  occasion,  I  present  him  with  the  subject 
ready  prepared  and  developed  before  him. 

It  remains,  in  the  last  place,  that  I  should  give 
some  account  of  myself;  of  the  criticisms  that  I, 
who  am  not  an  artist^  have  ventured  to  pass  upon 
each  painter :  and,  indeed,  if  the  professors  of  the 
art  had  as  much  leisure  and  experience  in  writing 
as  Ihey  have  ability,  every  author  might  resign  to 
them  the  field.  The  propriety  oftechnical  terms,  the 
abilities  of  artists,  and  the  selection  of  specimens  of 
art,  are  usuaUy  better  understood,  even  by  an  ivt- 
different  artist,  than  by  the  learned  connoisseur: 
but  since  those  occupied  in  painting  have  not  suf- 
ficient leisure  to  write,  others,  assisted  by  them, 
may  be  permitted  to  undertake  the  office.* 

*  We  must  recollect  that  '*  de  pictore,  sculptore,  Aisore,  judi- 
care  Disi  artifex  non  potest*''  (Plio.  Jon.  i.  epist.  1^);  which 
ratst  be  understood  of  certain  refinements  of  the  art  that  may 
escape  the  eye  of  the  most  learned  connoisseur.  But  have  we 
any  need  of  a  painter  to  whisper  in  our  ear  whether  die  features 
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By  the  mutual  assistance  which  the  painter  has 
afibrded  to  the  man  of  letters^  and  the  man  of  let- 
ters to  the  artist^  the  history  of  painting  haa  been 
greatly  advanced.  The  molts  of  the  best  painters 
are  already  so  ably  discussed  that  a  modem  histo* 
rian  can  treat  the  subject  advantageously.  The 
criticisms  I  most  regard  are  those  that  come  di*- 
rectly  from  professors  of  the  art.  We  meet  with 
few  from  the  pen  of  Ri^hael^  c^Titian^  of  Pousr 
sin^  and  of  other  great  masters ;  such  as  exists 
however,  I  r^^ard  as  most  precious,  and  deserving 
the  most  careful  preservation ;  for,  in  genend,  those 
who  can  best  perform  can  likewise  judge  the  best 
Vasari,  Lomazso,  Passeri,  Ridolfi,  Boschini,  Za* 
notti,  and  Crespi,  require,  perhaps,  to  be  narrow-- 
ly  watched  in  some  passages  where  they  aHowed 
themsdves  to  be  surprised  by  a  spirit  of  party : 
but»  OB,  the  whole,  they  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  dictate  to  us,  because  th^y  were  themselves 
painters.  Bdlori,  Baldinucci,  Count  Malvasia, 
Count  Taasi,  and  simihur  writers,  hold  an  inferior 
rank;  but  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  authority : 
for  though  mere  dilettanti,  they  have  collected 

of  a  figure  are  handsome  or  ugly,  its  colouring  false  or  natural , 
whether  it  has  harmony  and  expression,  or  whether  its  compo- 
sition be  in  the  Roman  or  Venetian  taste  ?  And  where  it  is 
really  expedient  to  have  die  opinion  of  an  artist,  which  we  there- 
fore report  as  we  have  either  read  it  or  heard  it,  will  that  opinion 
hare  less  avdiority  in  my  pages  than  on  his  own  tongue  ? 
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both  the  opinions  of  professors  and  of  the  public. 
This  will  at  present  suffice/ with  regard  to  the  his- 
torians of  the  art :  we  shall  notice  each  of  them 
particularly  under  the  school  which  he  has  de- 
scribed. 

In  pronouncing  a  criticism  upon  each  artist  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  BaiUet^  the  author  of  a 
voluminous  history  of  works  on  taste^  where  he 
does  not  so  frequently  give  his  own  opinion  as  that 
of  others.  Accordingly,  I  have  collected  the  va- 
rious remarks  of  connoisseurs^  which  were  scatter- 
ed through  the  pages  of  history ;  but  I  have  not 
always  cited  my  authorities,  lest  I  should  add  too 
much  to  the  dimensions  of  my  book  ;♦  nor  have  I 
regarded  their  opinion  when  they  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  influenced  by  prejudice.  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  observations  of  some  approved  cri- 
tics, like  Borghini,  Fresnoy,  Richardson,  Bottari, 
Algarotti,  Lazzarini,  and  Mengs ;  with  others  who 
have  rather  criticised  our  painters  than  written 
their  lives.    I  have  also  respected  the  opinions  of 

*  AbuiulaDce  of  quotations,  and  descriptions  of  the  minutest 
particulars  from  rarer  works  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  day, 
to  which  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  conformed  in  my  second  In- 
dex. But  in  a  history  expressly  composed  to  instruct  and  please, 
I  have  judged  it  right  not  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
too  frequently  with  different  authorities.  The  works  from  which 
I  draw  my  account  of  each  artbt  are  indicated  in  the  body  of  the 
history  and  in  the  first  index :  to  make  continual  allusion  to  them 
might  please  a  few,  but  would  prove  very  disagreeable  to  many. 
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Uving  clitics,  by  consultiiig  different  professors  in 
Italy :  to  them  I  have  submitted  my  manuscript,; 
I  have  followed  their  advice,  especially  when  it 
related  to  design,  or  any  other  department  of  paints 
ing,  in  which  artists  are  ahnost  the  only  adequate 
judges.  I  have  conversed  with  many  connoisseurs, 
who,  in  some  points,  are  not  less  skilful  than  the 
professors  of  the  art,  and  are  even  coi^ulted  by 
artists  with  advantage ;  m,  for  instance,  on  the 
smtableness  of  the  subject,  on  the  propriety  of  the 
iaventipn  and  the  expression,  on  the  imitation  of 
the  antique,  on  the  truth  of  the  colouring.  Nor 
bave  I  £uled  to  study  the  greatest  part  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  schools  of  Italy ;  and  to  inform 
myself  in  the  different  cities  what  rank  their  leastt 
known  painters  hold  among  their  connoisseurs.; 
persuaded,  as  I  am,  that  the  most  accurate  opi- 
nion of  any  artist  is  formed  wbere  the  greatest 
number^of  his  wodosare  to  be  seen,  and  where  he 
ia  most  frequ^itly  spoken  of  by  his  fellow-citizens 
and  by  strangers.  In  this  way,  also,  J  have  been 
enabled  to  do  justice  to  the.merits  of  several  artiats 
who  had  been  passed  over,  either  because  the  his- 
torian of  their  school  had  never  beheld  their  pro- 
ductions, or  had  merely  met  with  some  early  and 
Jrivial  specimera  in  one  city,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  more  perfect  jmd  mature  specimens  they 
had  produce4  elsewhere. 

Notwithstfndii^  my  diligence  J  do  not  presnme 

VOL.  I.  d 
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to  offinr  this  as  a  work  to  which  much  tiiight  not 
be  added.  It  has  never  happened  that  a  history, 
embracing  bo  many  objects,  is  at  once  prodnced 
perfect;  though  it  may  gradually  be  rendered  so. 
The  history  earliest  in  pomt  of  time,  becomes,  in 
the  end,  the  least  in  authority ;  and  its  gfeatett 
merit  is  in  having  paved  the  way  to  more  finished 
performanceB.  Perfection  is  still  less  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  compendium.  The  reader  is  here  pre* 
sented  with  the  iMunes  of  many  artists  and  autiion; 
but  many  others  might  have  been  admitted,  whom 
want  of  leisure  or  opportunity,  but  not  of  respect, 
has  obliged  us  to  omit.  Here  he  will  find  a  variety 
of  opinions ;  but  to  these  many  others  mi^t  have 
been  added.  There  is  no  man,  of  whom  all  thitdc 
aliice.  BaiUet,  just  before  mentioned,  is  a  prodT 
of  this,  with  regard  to  writers  on  literary  subjects ; 
<md  he  who  thinks  the  task  worthy  of  hw  pains 
might  demonstrate  it  much  more  fuUy  with  respect 
to  dilferent  painters.  Each  judges  by  prindples 
peculiar  to  himself:  Bonarruoti  stigmatised  as 
drivelling,  Pietro  Perugino  and  Francia,  both  lu* 
ffiinaries  <tf  the  art ;  Ouido,  if  we  may  credit  hin- 
tory,  was  disapproved  of  by  Cortona ;  Carava^^ 
byZuccharo;  Guercino  by  Guido ;  and,  what  secau 
more  extraordinary,  Domenichino  by  most  itf  the 
artists  who  flourished  at  Rome,  when  he  painted 
his  finest  pictures.*  Had  these  artists  written  of 
^  Pieti^  da  Cortona  UMFBOcoiiietitlMtwhfatlisoddNna^ 
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their  rivals  they  either  would  have  condemned 
them,  6i  spoken  less  favourably  of  them  than  un- 
prejndiced  individuals.  Hence  it  is  that  connois- 
seurs will  frequently  he  found  to  approach  nearer 
the  truth,  in  forming  their  estimate,  than  artists ; 
the  former  adopt  the  impartial  feelings  of  the  pub- 
lic, whfle  the  hitter  allow  themselves  to  foe  influ- 
enced foy  motives  of  envy  or  of  prejudice.  Innume- 
rable similar  disputes  are  stiU  maintained  concern- 
ing several  artists,  who,  like  different  kinds  of  ali- 
ment, are  found  to  be  disagreeable  or  grateful  to 
different  palates.  To  hold  the  happy  mean,  ex- 
empted from  all  party  spirit,  is  as  impossible  as  to 
reconcile  the  opinions  of  mankind,  which  are  as 
multifarious  as  are  the  individuals  of  the  species. 

Amid  such  discrepancy  of  opinion  I  have  judged 
it  expedient  to  avoid  the  most  controverted  points; 
in  others,  to  subscribe  to  the  decision  of  the  ma- 

pielnrt  of  S.  Girolamo  della  Cwiti^  mm  ezhtlMCed,  ''  it  was  to 
abvMd  by  all  the  enment  painters,  of  whom  manj  (hen  flourish- 
edy  ^at  he  himself  joined  in  its  condemnation,  in  order  to  saye 
his  credit.'*  See  Falconieri,  Lett  IRttor.  torn.  ii.  lett  17.  He 
continues :  '*  Is  not  the  tribune  of  the  chnrch  of  S.  Andrea  della 
YaDe,  ornamented  bj  Domenichino,  among  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  paintini^  in  fresoo?  and  yet  they  talked  of  sending  ma- 
sons wMi  hammers  to  knock  it  down  after  he  had  displayed  it 
Whea  Domemchino  afterwards  passed  through  the  church,  he 
stopped  with  his  scholars  to  new  it;  and,  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders,  olMMnred,  '  After  all,  I  do  not  tlunk  the  picture  so 
badly  executed/'' 
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jori^;  to  allow  to  each  his  particular  opinion;^ 
but  Bot^  if  possible^  to  disappoint  the  reader^  desir- 
ous of  learning  what  is  most  authentic  and  gene- 
rally received.  Ancient  writers  appear  to  have 
pursued  this  plan  when  treating  of  the  professors 
of  any  art,  in  which  they  themselves  were  mere 
amateurs ;  nor  could  it  arise  from  any  other  cir- 
cumstance that  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Quintilian,  ex- 
press themselves  upon  the  Greek  artists  in  the 
same  manner.    Their  opinions  coincide,  because 

*  The  most  singolar  and  novel  opinions  concerning  our  paint- 
ers  are  contained  in  the  volumes  published  hy  M.  CochiOy  whtf 
is  confuted  in  the  Guiie$  to  the  cities  of  Padua  and  Parma,  and 
u  often  convicted  of  erroneous  statements  in  matter  of  fiict  He 
b  reproved,  with  regard  to  Bologna,  by  Crespi,  in  Lett  Pittor. 
tom.  vii. ;  and  for  what  he  has  said  of  Genoa,  by  Batti,  in  the 
lives  of  the  painters  of  that  city.  Commencing  with  his  preface, 
they  point  out  the  grossest  errors  in  Cochin.  It  is  there  also  ob- 
served that  his  work  was  disapproved  of  by  Watellet,  by  Cle- 
risseav,  and  other  French  connoisseurs  then  living:  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve it  would  haver  pleased  Filibien,  De  PUes,  and  snch  mas- 
ters  of  the  critical  ait  Italy  also,  at  a  later  peribd,  has  pro- 
duced a  book,  which  aims  at  overturning  the  received  opinions 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  It  is  entitled  Arte  di 
vedere  seeando  iprifus^  di  Sulzer  e  di  Memgt.  The  author,  wh« 
in  certain  periodical  works  at  Rome,  was  called  the  modem 
Diogenes,  has  been  honoured  with  various  eonfiitations.  (See 
LUiera  in  Difma  del  Cav.  RatH,  p.  11.)  Authors  Hke  these 
launch  their  extravagant  opinions,  for  the  purpote  of  attraeting 
the  gaze  of  the  world;  but  men  of  letters^  if  Chey  cannot  pass 
them  over  in  silence,  ought  not  to  be  very  amdous  to  gratify  their 
wishes — **  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies."    (Xcero. 
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that  of  the  public  was  unanimous.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic concerning  the  more  modern  artists^  but  it  is 
not  difficult  with  regard  to  those  on  whom  much 
has  been  already  written.  I  am  also  aware  that 
public  opinion  accords  not  at  all  times  with  truths 
because  '^  it  often  happens  to  incline  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  question."  This,  however,  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence in  the  fine  arts,*  nor  does  it  militate 
against  an  historian  who  aims  more  at  fidelity  of 
narrative,  and  impartiality  of  public  opinion,  than 
the  discussion  of  the  relative  merit  or  correctness 
of  tastes. 

My  work  is  divided  into  six  volumes ;  and  I 
commence  by  treating  in  the  two  first  volumes  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  which,  through  the  genius  of  Da 
Yinci,  Michelangiolo,  and  Raffiiello,  became  first 
conspicuous,  and  first  exhibited  a  decided  charac- 
ter in  painting.  Those  artists  were  the  ornaments 
of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  schools,  from  which 
I  proceed  to  two  others,  the  Sienese  and  Nea- 
politan. About  the  same  time  Giorgione,  Tizi- 
ano,  and  Coreggio,  began  to  flourish  in  Italy; 
three  artists,  who  as  much  advanced  the  art  of 

*  Of  Apelles  himself  Pliny  observes,  "  Valgum  diligentiorem 
judicem  quam  se  prseferens.'*  Examine  also  Carlo  Dati  in  Vite 
de'  PiiUni  Antiehif  p.  99^  where  he  proves,  by  authority  and 
examples,  that  judgment,  in  the  imitative  arts,  is  not  confined  to 
the  learned.  See  also  Junius,  De  Pidwra  Veierum,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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coloaring^  as  the  former  improved  design ;  and 
of  these  luminaries  of  Upper  Italy  I  treat  in  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes ;  since  the  number  of 
the  names  of  artists^  and  the  many  additions  to 
this  new  impression,  have  induced  me  to  devote 
two  volumes  to  their  merits.    Then  follows  the 
school  of  Bologna,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  the  excellences  of  all  the  other  schools : 
this  commences  the  fifth  volume;    and  on  ac- 
count of  proximity  it  is  succeeded  by  that  of 
Ferrara,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Romagna.    The 
school  of  Genoa,  which  was  late  in  acquiring  ce- 
lebrity, succeeds,  and  we  conclude  with  that  of 
Piedmont,  which^  though  it  cannot  boast  so  long  a 
succession  of  artists  as  those  of  the  other  states, 
has  merits  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a 
history  of  painting.  Thus  the  five  most  celebrated 
schools  will  be  treated  of  in  the  order  in  which 
they  arose ;  in  like  manner  as  the  ancient  writers 
on  painting  began  with  the  Asiatic  school,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Grecian^  and  this  last  was  sub- 
divided into  the  Attic  and  Sicyonian ;  to  which 
in  process  of  time  erucceeded  the  Roman  schooL*" 
The  sixth  and  last  volume  contains  an  ample  index 
to  the  whole,  quite  indispensable  to  render  the 
work  more  extensively  useful,  and  to  give  it  its 

*  See  Mods.  Agucchi,  Id  a  fragmeiit  preserved  by  BeUori,  in 
Vite  de'  Pittori,  ScuHm,  e  ArchUetH  modenU,  p.  190. 
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iiill  advantage.  In  assigning  artists  to  any  school 
I  have  paid  more  regard  to  other  circumstances 
than  the  place  of  their  nativity ;  to  their  education^ 
their  style^  their  place  of  residence  in  particular^ 
and  the  instruction  of  their  pupils :  circumstances^ 
indeed^  which  are  sometimes  found  so  blended  and 
confused,  that  several  cities  may  contend  for  one 
painter^  as  they  are  said  to  have  done  for  Homer. 
In  such  cases  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  the  ob- 
ject of  my  labours  being  only  to  trace  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  art  in  various  places,  and  to  point  out 
those  artists  who  have  exercised  an  influence  over 
them;  not  to  determine  disputes,  unpleasant  in 
themselves,  and  wholly  foreign  to  my  undertaking. 
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Luioi  La^zi  was  born  in  the  year  1732^  at  MontQ 
dell'  Olmo^  in  the  diocese  of  Fermo^  of  an  ancient 
fomily,  which  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  some  of 
the  chief  honours  of  the  municipality  to  which  it 
belonged^  His  father  was  a  physician^  and  also  a 
man  of  letters :  his  mother^  a  truly  excellent  and 
pious  woman^  was  allied  to  the  fiimily  of  the  Fir- 
mani.  How  deeply  sensible  the  subject  of  thi9 
memoir  was  of  the  advantages  he  derived^  in  ooiop 
mon  with  many  illustrious  characters^  from  early 
maternal  precepts  and  direction,  he  has  shewn  in 
a  beautiful  Latin  elegy  to  her  memory,  which  ap* 
peared  in  his  work>  entitled  Inscriptianum  et  Car- 
minum. 

Possessed  of  a  naturally  lively  and  penetratii^ 
turn  of  mind,  he  began  early  to  investigate  tli^ 

*  It  ittay  be  proper  to  obseivey  tfiat  the  nateriab  of  the  bio-f 
gftpUcal  Akelch  bore  offprej  to  the  p^bUo*  tre  extracted  from 
911  extremely  pleasing  and  popnlar  tribate  to  the  memory  pf 
Xianzi,  of  rery  general  repute  in  Italy,  from  the  pen  of  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  associate,  the  Cavalier  Bossi,  himself  a  man  of 
singular  merit  and  acquirements,  whose  Elogio  upon  his  distin- 
guished oouoCrynsaii  haa  deservedly  been  added  to  the  recent 
fditioas  of  his  invaluable  histoiy. 
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merits  of  the  great  writers  of  his  own  country ; 
alike  in  poetry^  in  history,  and  in  art.  His  poeti- 
cal taste  was  formed  on  the  models  of  Petrarch 
and  of  Dante,  and  he  ^$»  «ccustomed,  wiiile  yet  a 
chUd,  to  repeat  their  finest  passages  to  his  fisither, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Italy's  old  poets,  who 
took  pride  in  cultivating  the  same  fervour  in  the 
mind  of  his  son,  a  fervour  of  which  in  more  northr 
ern  clinjates,  we  can  form  little  idea.  His  imita- 
tions of  these  early  poets,  whose  spirit  he  first 
imbibed  at  the  fountain  head,  before  he  grew  fami- 
liar with  the  corrupt  and  tasteless  compositions  of 
succeeding  eras,  are  said  to  have  frequently  been 
so  bold  and  striking,  as  to  deceive  the  paternal  eye. 
To  these,  too,  he  was  perhaps  mainly  indebted  for 
that  energy  of  feeling,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  as 
wen  as  that  richness  of  illustration  and  allusion, 
which  confer  attractions  upon  his  most  serious 
and  elaborate  works.  He  was  no  less  intimate 
with  the  best  political  and  literary  historians  at  an 
early*  age ;  with  Machiavelli,  Davila,  and  Guicciar* 
dini ;  with  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi ;  whose  re- 
spective compositions  he  was  destined  to  rival  in 
tiie  world  of  art 

Lanzi's  first  studies  were  pursued  in  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Fermo,  where  an  Italian  Cansone,  writ* 
ten  in  praise  of  the  Beata  Yergine,  is  said  to  have 
acquired  for  him,  as  a  youth  of  great  promise^  the 
highest  degree  of  regard.  Under  the  care  of  his 
•jHritual  instructor,  ftther  Baimondo  Conieh^ 
Lanzi  likewise  became  deeply  versed  in  all  die  ex- 
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cdlences  of  classical  Uteriature,  not  as  a  vain  pa- 
rade of  words  and  syllables;  for  along  with  tbk 
technical  skill  of  the  scholar^  he  imbibed  the  spi- 
rit of  the  ancient  writers.  In  his  succeeding  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  studies  he  was  assist- 
ed by  Father  Boscovich^  one  of  the  iSrst  mathema- 
ticians of  his  day.  Thus  to  a  keen  and  fertile  in- 
tellect^ animated  by  enthusiasm  for  true  poetry 
and  the  beauties  of  art^  was  added  that  regular 
dassical  and  scientific  learning,  inducing  a  love  of 
order  and  of  truth,  capable  of  applying  the  cleair 
logic  derived  firom  Euclid  to  advantage,  in  sub- 
jects of  a  less  tangible  and  draionstrative  nature. 
The  value  of  such  preliminary  acquiranents  to  the 
examination  of  imtiquarian  and  scientific  remaimt, 
'  which  can  only  be  conducted  on  uncertain  data 
and  a  calculation  of  possibilities,  as  in  anci^it  spe*- 
cimens  of  art,  can  bear  no  question ;  and  of  this 
truth  Lanzi  was  fuHy  aware.  To  fedl  rightly,  to  rea- 
son clearly,  to  decide  upon  probabilities,  to  diirtin*- 
guish  degrees,  resemblances^  and  difibrences,  cotti* 
paring  and  weighing  the  whole  with  persevering 
accuracy ;  these  were  among  the  essentials  which 
Lanzi  conceived  requisite  to  prepare  a  writer  upon 
works  of  art. 

These  qualities,  too,  will  be  found  finely  reiiev* 
ed  and  devated  by  firequent  and  appropriate  pas* 
sages  of  eloquent  feeling ;  flowii^  from  that  sin- 
cere veneration  for  his  subject,  and  that  love 
which  may  be  termed  the  religion  of  the  art  to 
which  he  became  so  early  attached.     How  in* 
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timately  sach  a  spirit  is  connected  with  the  best 
triumphs  of  the  art  of  painting,  is  seen  in  the  an- 
gelic faces  of  Da  Yinci^  of  Raffitello,  and  Coreg- 
gio ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  must  have  he^i  felt 
by  a  true  critic^  such  as  LanzL  Far,  however,  from 
impeding  him  in  the  acquisition  of  his  stores  of  an- 
tiquarian knowledge,  and  in  his  scientific  arrange- 
ments^ his  enthusiasm  conferred  upon  him  only  an 
incredible  degree  of  diligence  and  despatoh.  He 
was  at  once  enabled  to  decipher  the  age  and  cha- 
racter, to  arrange  in  its  proper  class,  and  to  give 
the  most  exact  description  of  every  object  of  art 
which  passed  under  his  review. 

Lanzi  thus  came  admirably  prepared  to  his  great 
task,  one  of  the  most  complete  models  of  sound 
historical  composition,  of  which  the  modem  age 
can  boast.  It  was  written  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  powers;  no  hasty  or  isolated  undertaking,  it 
followed  a  series  of  other  excellent  treatises,  all 
connected  with  some  branches  of  the  subject,  and 
furnishing  materials  for  his  grand  design.  Cir- 
cumstances further  contributed  to  promote  his 
views.  Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  friend  Fabroni,  prior  of  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  to  the  grand  duke  Leopold  of  Flo- 
rence, who,  in  1776,  appointed  him  to  the  care  of 
bis  cabinet  of  medals  and  gems,  in  the  gallery  of 
Florence.  This  gave  rise  to  one  of  his  first  pub- 
lications, entitled,  A  Description  of  tke  Florentine 
QaUery,  which  he  sent  in  1782  to  the  same  friend. 
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Angiolo  Fabroni^  then  General  Proweditore  of 
the  Studio  at  Pisa,  and  who  conducted  the  cele- 
brated Lfterary  Journal  of  'that  place,  in  which 
Lanzi's  Description  appeared. 

His  next  dissertation,  still  more  enriched  with 
antiquarian  illustration  and  research,  was  his  Es- 
say on  the  Ancietit  Italian  dialects,  which  con- 
taiils  a  curious  account  of  old  Etruscan  monu- 
ments, and  the  ducal  collection  of  classical  vases 
and  urns.  This  was  followed  by  his  Preliminary 
Notices  respecting  the  Sculpture  of  the  Ancients, 
and  their  various  Styles,  put  forth  in  the  year 
1789,  in  which  he  pursues  the  same  plan  which 
he  subsequently  perfected  in  the  history  before 
us,  of  allotting  to  each  style  its  respective  epochs, 
to  each  epoch  its  peculiar  characters,  these  last 
being  exemplified  by  their  leading  professors,  most 
celebrated  in  history.  He  farther  adduces  exam- 
ples of  his  system  as  he  proceeds,  from  the  various 
cabinets  of  the  Royal  Museum,  which  he  explains 
to  the  reader  as  a  part  of  his  chief  design  in  illus- 
trating them.  He  enters  largely  into  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  Etruscan  School,  and  exa- 
nlines  very  fully  the  criticisms,  both  on  ancient 
and  Italian  art,  by  Winckelman  and  Mengs. 

From  the  peridd  of  these  publications,  the  Grand 
Diike,  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  Lanzi's  judg* 
ment,  was  m  the  habit  of  consulting  hiib  befolre 
he  ventured  to  add  any  new  specimens  to  his  ca- 
binet of  antiquities.  He  was  also  entrusted  with 
a  fresh  arrangement  of  some  new  cabinets  belong- 
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faig  to  the  gallery,  which  together  with  the  latter^ 
he  finally  completed,  on  a  system  which  it  is  said 
never  fails  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  all  scien* 
tific  visitors  at  Florence.  During  this  task,  his 
attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  monuments  and  Etruscan  in- 
scriptioas  contained  in  the  ducal  gallery,  which, 
together  with  the  ancient  Tuscan,  the  Umbrian, 
$skd  other  obsolete  dialects,  soon  grew  familiar  to 
him,  and  led  to  the  composition  of  his  celebrated 
E$smf  tipan  the  Tubcoh  Tongue.  For  the  purpose 
of  more  complete  research  and  illustration,  he  ob* 
tained  permission  from  the  duke  to  visit  Rome,  in 
order  to  consult  the  museums,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  his  essay,  which  he  published  there  in 
1789 ;  a  work  of  immense  erudition  and  research. 
It  was  here  Lanai  first  appeared  as  the  most 
profound  antiquarian  of  modem  Italy,  by  his  sue- 
cessfiU  explanation  of  some  ancient  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions and  remains  of  art,  which  had  baffled 
the  skill  of  a  number  of  his  most  distinguished 
countrymen.  Upon  presenting  it  to  the  grand 
doke,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  Lanri  was  imr 
mediately  appointed  his  head  antiquary  and  di- 
rector of  the  Florentine  gallery ;  while  the  city  of 
Gubbio  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  their  first  patri- 
cian order,  on  account  of  his  successfril  elucidation 
of  the  fomous  Eugubine  TaUes.  In  one  of  his 
Dissertations  mpon  a  smaU  Tus^^m  Um,  he  trium- 
phantly refuted  some  charges  which  had  been  \st- 
vidioudy  advanced  against  him,  and  defended  his 
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principles  of  antiquarian  illustoation  by  retortit^ 
the  duu^  of  Macy  upon  his  adveMaries. 

In  the  year  1720>  Lansi^  at  tl^  request  of  the 
Gonfidoniere  and  priras  of  Monte  dell'  Olino,  pub^ 
lished  an  inquiry  into  the  C&nditian  mnd  Site  of 
PaunUa,  am  umcient  City  qfPictn^f  said  to  be 
Irritten  with  surprising  ingenuity^  yet  with  equal 
fSEomess;  uninfluenced  by  any  prejudices  arismg 
fiom  nttknal  partiality,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  commission  with  whidi  he  had  been  honomr* 
ed«  This  was  speedily  fcAowed  by  a  much  more 
important  undertakiBg,  connected  with  the  prose* 
coti<m  of  his  great  design,  iriiich  it  would  appett 
he  had  already  for  some  time  entertained. 

During  the  period  of  his  trareb  through  Italy 
in  pursuit  of  antiquities,  he  had  carefdiy  collected 
materials  for  a  general  Histinry  of  Painting,  which 
mm  meant  to  comprise,  in  a  compendious  form, 
whatever  should  be  found  scatt^ared  throughout 
the  numerous  authors  who  had  written  upon  t^ 
art  These  materials>  as  well  as  the  woric  itself, 
luid  gradually  grown  upon  his  hands,  as  might  be 
oxpected  from  a  man  so  limg  accustomed  to  me^ 
thod,  to  criticism,  to  perspicuity ;  in  short,  to 
€w^&cj  quality  teqidsite  in  the  philosophical  treat* 
HMiit  of  |i  great  aubjecl.  The  artists  and  literati 
of  Italy,  then,  were  not  a  Uttie  surprised  at  the 
appeirance  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Stmiu  Pit- 
tmicth  comprehending  Lower  lUiig ;  or  the  Plo^ 
remtine,  Sietke$e,  Moman^  €md  Nei^Utam  SeJk^ols, 
reduced  to  a  compendiom  omd  w^etAodietd  Jhrm, 
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adapted  to  faeiUtate  a  kmawle^^  of  Profemtna 
and  of  their  Styles^  for  the  lovers  of  the  art.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  grand  duchess  Louisa  Maria 
of  Bourbon>  in  a  style^  observes  the  Cav.  Bossi» 
**  which  recalls  to  mind  the  letters  of  Pliny  to 
Trajan^  composed  with  mingled  dignity  and  re- 
spect ;  with  genuine  feeling,  and  with  true,  not 
imaginary,  commendations.''    Elogio,  p«  127. 

But  the  unfeigned  pleasure  and  admiration  ex* 
pressed  in  the  world^of  literature  and  art,t>n  being 
presented  with  the  Pictorial  History  of  Lower 
Italy,  was  almost  equalled  by  its  di8i4>poiiitment 
at  the  delay  experienced  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  part;  and  which  it  was 
feared  would  never  see  the  light.  Lansi's  state 
of  health  had,  some  time  subsequent  to  1790,  been 
very  precarious ;  and  he  suffered  severely  from  a 
distressing  complaint,^  which  frequcMtly  inter- 
rupted'his  travds  in  which  he  was  then  engaged^ 
collecting  further  materials  for  his  History  of 
Painting  in  Upper  Italy.  While  thus  employed, 
on  his  return  from  Grenoa  in  December,  1798,  he 
experienced  a  first  attack  of  apopl^Ly,  as  he  was 
passing  the  mountains  of  Massa  and  Carrara. 
After  his  recovery,  and  fretum  to  Florence,  he 
was  advised  in  the  ensuing  spring  to  yisit  the 
baths  of  Albano,  which  bdng  situated. near  Bas- 
sano,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  superintend* 
ing  the  publication  of  his  history,  in  the  Remon^ 

*  Repeated  attaeks  of  strangury  which  often  threatened  his 
life«  unless  he  obtained  instant  febeC 
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dini  Press^  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  be 
had  at  first  contemplated.  He  likewise  obtained 
permission  from  tbe  grand  duke  Leopold  to  ab* 
sent  Imnself^  daring  some  time^  from  his  charge 
at  Florence,  in  September,  1793,  The  first  por- 
tion of  his  labom's  he  conceived  to  be  too  scanty 
in  point  of  names  and  notices  to  satisfy  public 
taste,  so  that  upon  completing  the  latter  part 
upon  a  more  full  and  extensive  scale,  he  gave  a 
new  edition  of  that  already  published,  very  con- 
siderably altered  and  augmented* 

To  these  improvements  he  invariably  contribut- 
ed, both  in  notes  and  text,  at  every  subsequent 
edition,  a  number  of  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  until  the  work  attained  a  degree 
of  completeness  and  correctness  seldom  bestowed 
upon  labours  of  such  incredible  difllculty  and  ex- 
tent. The  last  which  received  the  correction  and 
additions  of  the  author  was  published  at  Bassano, 
in  the  year  1800. 

That  a  work  upon  such  a  scale  waisi  a  great  de- 
mderatum,  no  less  to  Italy  than  to  the  general 
world  of  art,  would  appear  evident  from  tl^  cha- 
racter of  the  various  histories  and  accounts  of 
pthiting  which  had  preceded  it*  They  are  rather 
valuable  as  records,  than  as  real  criticism  or  history ; 
as  annals  of  particular  clmracters  and  productions 
derived  from  contemporary  observation,  than  as 
sound  and  enlightened  views,  and  a  dispassionate 
estimate  of  individual  merits.  FuU  of  errors,  idle 
prejudices,  and  discussions  foreign  to  the  subject,  a 
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l«rg«  porlion  oC  tkeir  pages,  is  tufeea  «p  ia  Tapid 
conceita,  personal  aocusatiooi^  9ftA  pii#r#  wwqn- 
ing,  destitute  of  method. 

The  work  of  lituuti,  on  ike  othei  h^nd^  «a  it  is 
well  remiirkecl  by  the  Cf^y.  Boni,  ohserves^roilghr 
out  the  precept  of  the.  a«ine  et  Jmntium  of  Q^ 
rftce.    It  brings  ii^«  fott  light  thfr  let4i«g:  prof 
fiMWors  of  the  3rt>  e^ihili^ts  a%  due-  diitf^u^  th^^ 
of  the  second  ckus»  Mid  oi4y  £^W¥ra4  a^  nwdioi^^ 
a«d  inferioi;ity  of  clMrafc:tffr>.i»eioqittqh  «C(.tQ  ^  «p 
the  great  pictoric.  eani^i  wit})  i<»  j<v«t  Ughtft  aoi 
shades.    Th«  true'  oaufies  of  Hm  d9<^«  and  tori- 
Yai  of  the  art  ajt  cevtaia-  epqcha  ai^pointiad  onti, 
with  those  that  contrihute  <K».pcesMT«tfaie  fiae  wts, 
in  their  happiest  lu$tve  i  mi  wbi^  recMirsebt0  ^ih- 
«9p]is»^  moiie  than.t4  pruw^pts,  w,  sihreffgiyi  ine^eh 
m0id«d.    T]m>  best  rji^  jviei  iwlojd^  %-  fa«»ti- 
HWi^g  th«  stody  0^  dfiS^Qft  HMOMirBk  spmerO^. 
whidk  are.  kaown  Ua  bsMr  «■  wwwhtoqQe*  tboi^: 
by  different  hands,  and  others  «n&-  offi^eedi  t^; 
eaph  cMihec*  a]^bo«^  a4QpA«d  by-  th^-aaoo^  wtiit ; 
a  Eipe<3les  oC  k«pwJMge  highljf  uc^ltat  «  p«n4(i 
wb^  the:  best  prAd««tiQOs«aw  oageriy  ana^tafii^/ 
at  a.  high  r^e.,   It  is  a,  hisflory»  in  ahotH,  worthjfritfr 
being  placed  aii  the  side  qC  that.mi  Jiw!rI<>i^eiiiMK; 
of  Italy  by  Tirdioschi,  whO'hitFJi^.  tAttdbed  upoib 
thie  fiofi  acts,  at  the  outset  q#  his  lafwaiii,  oftea. 
urgod  hi{k  anci/e»jt  fideiid  aad  cf^kfigue  to  dilhto. 
up<m  a  suligect  i«  ev^y  wafvs^  fl«tt«iog  to  tim 
genius  of  litaly :  to  Italy.  w|Mch»  how^yer  nv»lr 
led  by  other  miwta  ia  soiensft  and  ia  literatuce> 
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standi  trinttiplMiit  iad  «l<aie  in  it&  creative  mind 

It  is,  however^  ditteidt  to  convey  a  just  idea  of 
-a  work  eompoMd  upon  00  enlarged  and  com^slete  a 
a«^ ;  whkik  embracw  a  period  of  about  six  centvb- 
itei,  and  fonrtoen  luiifui  sdioob,  but  treated  wiA 
^»ch  riqiidity  and  predsion,  as  to  form  in  itself  a 
eMipendittm  of  whatever  we  meet  with  in  so  many 
telumes  of  gnides,  catalogues,  descriptions  of 
^ofdhM  and  palaces^  and  in  so  many  lives  of  ar- 
tiats  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  (pp.  ia>-l.) 

It  is  known  that  Itichardson  eicpressed  a  wish 
that  some  hfartorito  would  collect  these  scattered 
•dooiints  rating  to  the  art  of  painting,  at  the 
mme  time  no4hig  d^wn  its  progress  and  decline  in 
efVery  age^  a  desideratum  which  Mengs  in  part  sup- 
plied in  one  of  his  letters,  brieiy  marking  down 
an  the  respective  eras.  tJpon  this  plan,  as  fi^*  M 
regarded  Venetian  painting,  Zannetti  had  partially 
proceeded  j  but  ^e  general  survey,  in  its  perfect 
fcmn,  of  the  whole  of  the  other  schools,  was  des^ 
tined  to  be  completed  by  the  genius  of  Lsenzi. 
Here  he  first  gives  the  general  character  of  each, 
distinguishing  its  particular  epochs,  according  to 
the  alterations  in  taste  which  it  underwent.  A  few 
iMist*  of  ^Kstii^guished  reputation,  whose  influ- 
ence gave  a  new  impulse  and  new  laws  to  the  art, 
stand  at  the  head  c^  each  era,  which  they  may  be 
said  ta  have  produced^  with  a  full  description  of 
tibeir  style.  To  these  great  masters,  thdr  respec- 
tive pnpSv  aite  anneMd,  with  the  pr<^press  of  their 
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sehool,  referring  to  such  as  may  have  more  or  less 
added  to,  or  altered  the  maimer  of  their  prototype. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity/  the  painters 
of  history  are  kept  distinct  from  the  artists  in  in- 
ferior branches ;  among  whom  are  classed  portrait 
and  landscape  painters^  those  of  animals,  of  flow* 
ers,  of  fruits,  &c.     Nor  are  such  as  bear  an  af* 
finity  to  the  art,  like  engraving,  inlaying,  mosaic 
work,  and   embroidery,    wholly  excluded.     Be* 
ing  doubtful  whether  he  should  make  mention  of 
those  artists  who  belong  neither  to  the  senatorial, 
the  equestrian,  nor  the  popular  order  of  the  picto- 
rial republic,  and  have  no  public  representation, 
such  as  the  names  of  mediocrity ;  LaiuBi  finally 
decided  to  introduce  them  among  their  superiors, 
like  third-rate  actors,  whose  figures  may  just  be 
seen,  in  order  to  preserve  the  entireness  of  the 
storj.    To  this  he  was  farther  induced  by  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  their  names  in  the  various 
dictionaries,  guides,  and  descriptions  of  cities  and 
of  galleries ;  and  by  the  example  of  Homer,  Cicwo, 
and  most  great  writers  ;  Homer  himsdf  comme- 
morating, along  with  the  wise  and  brave  also  the 
less  valiant — the  fools  and  the  cowiurds.    (Eicgie, 
pp.  129,  130, 131-) 

After  having  resided  during  a  considerable  pe- 
riod at  Bassano,  occupied  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  great  work,  Lanii  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  Udine,  in  1796> 
from  the  more  immediate  scene  of  war;  a  war 
which  subsequently  involved  other  cities  of  Italy 
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in  ito  career.  From  Udine  he  shwtly  returned  to 
Florence^  wliere  he  again  resumed  his  former 
avocations  in  the  dncal  gallery,  about  the  period 
of  the  conmiencemeiit  of  the  Bourbon  govenn 
ment. 

Land's  next  literary  undertaking  was  three 
Dissertations  upon  Ancient  painted  Vases,  cam- 
menly  called  Etruscan ;  and  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished a  very  excellent  and  pleasing  work,  en. 
titled,  Alaisii  Lanzii  liscnptianum  et  Carminmn 
JLibri  Tres:  works  which  obtained  for  him  the 
fevourable  notice  of  the  Bourbon  court.  Nor  was 
be  less  distin^^hed  by  that  of  the  new  French 
dynasty,  whkh  shortly  obtained  the  ascendancy 
throughout  all  Itidy,  as  well  as  at  Florence,  and 
by  which  Laiusi  was  i^pointed  President  of  the 
Cruscan  Acadany. 

Among  Lanzi's  latest  productions  may  be  chmh 
ed  his  edition  and  translations  of  Hesiod ;  en- 
titled I  Liaverij  e  le  Giomate  di  Esiodo  Ascreo 
opera  con  L.  Codici  riscontrata^  emendata  la  ver^ 
stem  latina,  aggiwntam  ritaliana  in  Terze  JRmj; 
can  asmotaziani.  In  this  he  had  been  engaged  as 
fiur  back  as  the  year  1786,  and  it  had  been  then 
announced  in  a  beai:rijfal  edition  of  Hesiod,  traiuh 
hted  into  Latin  by  Count  Zanu^a.  - 

The  list  will  here  dose  with  his  Opere  Sacre^ 
sacred  treatises,  i^roduced  on  a  variety  of  occa^ 
rions,  ai^  on  a  variety  of  spiritual  subjects.  One 
of  these  was  upon  the  Holy  Sacrament,  entitled, 
//  div0to'dil  S&  Saerasnento  istrmUa  neUa  pratica 
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di  tal  4evoziimi.  la  truths  Lanxi  ww  a  gMd 
christiaD,  and  may  be  ranked  in  the  number  of 
that  great  and  honoured  band  of  Christian  philo- 
sophers^  who  like  Newton,  Looke^and  Paley,  hare 
triumphantly  opposed  the  whole  strength  of  their 
mighty  intelleoty  and  vast  reach  of  their  reasoning 
powers  to  the  specious  and  witty,  but  less  powers 
ful  and  ai^fumentative  genius  of  Gibbon,  of  Hume, 
and  of  Voltaire.  Nor  was  the  conviction  of  these 
great  truths  in  the  mind  of  Lanxi  the  result  of 
sickness  and  misfortunes,  or  sombre  reflections  m 
the  decline  of  life*  Great  as  was  the  reputatioa 
he  had  acquired  by  his  valuable  labours,  he  was 
often  kn0wn  sincerely  to  declare,  among  his  pri'^ 
vate  friends,  that  he  would  wiltttigly  renoimee  iffl 
kind  of  literary  honours  for  the  pleasuire  of  being 
assured,  that  his  sacred  works  had  in  any  degree 
promoted  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
-  .  Shortly  after  the  last  editi<m  of  the  History 
now  befeve  us,  which  he  had  personalty  superin- 
tended, though  9t  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the 
year  1809,  at  Bassaaoy  Lansi's  hedth  began  ra- 
pidly to  decline,  and  he  prepared  with  perfect 
oon^oanne  to  meet  the  termiuation  of  his  earthly 
career.  He  had  already  attained  hia  sevcvky- 
eighth  year;  b«t  his  mind  preserved  its  nsaal 
tone  and  vigour,  tbougli  he  eoidd  with  diffictlty 
pace  has  apartment.  He  wrote  letters,  and  etven 
panrsued  his  bekived  stttdi^  on  the  dhy  of  hia 
dece»^  wkseh  took  pfctie  on*  Sunday,  theiaoth  of 
March,  1816,  oeoasiosied  by  afresh  attack  of  apo- 
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plexy.  For  this  he  had  long  been  prepared,  and 
only  the  preceding  evening  had  taken  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  friends  and  domestics,  thank- 
ing the  Cav.  Boni  for  his  kindness  in  continuing 
so  long  to  mount  his  staircase  to  visit  an  old  man. 
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EPOCH  I. 

Origin  of  the  revival  of  PmtUing^^Association  and  meihodg 
of  the  old  Painters — Series  of  Tufcan  Artists  before  the 
time  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto. 

8BCT.  !• 

That  there  were  painters  in  Italy,  even  during 
the  rude  ages,  is  attested  not  only  by  historians,* 
but  by  several  pictures  which  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time ;  Rome  retains  several  ancient 
specimens.t  Passing  over  her  cemeteries,  which 
have  handed  down  to  us  a  number  of  Christian 
monuments,  part  in  specimens  of  painted  glass, 

*  See  Tiraboschi,  Stcria  deUa  Litterat.  Italiana,  towards  IIm 
end  of  tomu  it.  See  also  the  Dissertation  of  Lami  on  the  Italiaa 
painters  and  sculptors  who  flourished  from  the  year  1000  t^ 
1900;  in  the  Supplement  to  Vinci's  Trattato  delta  Pittwra, 
printed  at  Florence  in  1792;  and  see  Moreni,  P.  ir.  p.  108. 

t  See  the  Oration  of  Mon«  Francesco  Carrara  DeUe  Lodi  deUe 
beUe  Arti,  Roma,  1768,  4to.  with  the  accompanying  Notes, 
in  which  the  two  Bianchini,  Marangoni,  and  Bottari,  their 
illustrators,  are  cited. 
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scattered  through  our  museums,  and  part  in  those 
of  parietal  histories,  or  walled  mosaic,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  adduce  two  vast  works,  unrivalled  by 
any  others,  that  I  know  of,  in  Italy.    The  first  is 
the  series  of  the  Popes,  which  in  order  to  prove 
the  succession  of  the  papal  chair,  from  the  prince 
of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Leo, 
this  last  holy  pontiff  caused  to  be  painted ;  a  work 
of  the  fifth  century,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
tinued until  our  own  times.    The  second  is  the 
decoration  of  the  whole  church  of  San  Urbano, 
where  there  are  several  evangelical  acts  repre- 
sented on  the  walls,  along  with  some  histories  of 
the  Titular  Saint  and  St.  CeciIia,aproduction  which, 
partaking  in  nothing  either  of  the  Greek  linea- 
ments or  style  of  drapery,  may  be  attributed  more 
justly  to  an  Italian  pencil,  which  has  subscribed 
the  date  of  1011.*    Many  more  might  be  pointed 
out^  existing  in  different  cities ;  as  for  instance  the 
picture  at  Pesara,  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  city, 
illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Annibale  Olivieri, 
which  is  earlier  than  the  year  1000 ;  those  in  the 
vaults  of  the  cathedral  at  Aquileja,f  the  picture 

^  Pointed  out'to  me  by  Sig.  D^Agincourt,  a  gentleman  deeply 
rersed  in  antiquities  of  this  sort 

t  There  were  similar  remains  in  the  choir,  the  design  of  which 
I  have  seen.  They  were  covered  over  in  1733.  Among  other 
curiosities  was  the  portrait  of  die  patriarch  Popone,  of  the  Em- 
peror Cohrady  and  his  son  'Heniy ;  the  design,  action,  and 
characters,  like  the  mosaics  at  Rome ;  executed  about  the  year 
1030.  See  Bartoli,  AnHddii  di  Aquiieja,  p.  869;  and  Altaa, 
Del  vario  Stato,  &c.  p.  6. 
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at  Santa  Maria  Primerana  at  Fiesole^  which  seems 
the  work  of  that  or  the  succeeding  age  ;^  and  the 
picture  at  Orvieto  which  was  formerly  known  hy 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  Prisca,  hut  is  now  generally 
called  S.  Brizio.f  I  say  nothing  of  the  figures  of 
the  Tirgin  formerly  ascribed  to  St,  Luke,  and  now 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  as  I  shall  have  to  treat  of  them 
at  the  opening  of  the  third  book.  The  painters 
of  those  times  were,  however,  of  little  repute;  they 
produced  no  illustrious  scholars,  no  work  worthy 
of  marking  an  era.  The  art  had  gradually  dege- 
nerated into  a  kind  of  mechanism,  which,  after 
the  models  afforded  by  the  Greek  workers  in 
mosaic  employed  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark^  at 
yenice,^  invariably  exhibited  the  same  legends, 
m  which  nature  appeared  distorted  rather  than 
represented.  It  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  that  any  thing  better  was 
attempted ;  and  the  improvement  of  sculpture  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  new  style. 

*  The  figure  of  our  Lady  is  retouched;  hut  two  miniatures 
attaehed  to  it,  are  hetter  preserved;  the  one  represents  a  man, 
the  other  a  woman :  and  their  drapery  is  in  the  costume  of  that 
period.  The  figures  are  reversed  in  the  engraving  of  them,  which 
is  published. 

t  See  P-  della  Yalle  hi  the  Preface  to  Yasari,  p.  51. 

%  A  few  pictures  by  superior  Greek  artists,  remain,  which 
are  very  good.  Of  this  number  is  a  Madonna,  with  a  Greek 
inscription,  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  Rome. 
Tliere  is  also  one  at  Camerino  said  to  have  come  from  Smyrna; 
and  I  know  of  no  Greek  picture  in  Italy  better  executed  or 
better  preserved. 
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The  honour  of  this  is  due  to  the  Tuscans  ;  a 
nation  that  from  very  remote  antiquity  dissemi- 
nated the  benign  light  of  art  and  learning  through- 
out Italy ;  but  it  more  especially  belongs  to  tiie 
people  of  Pisa.  They  taught  artists  how  to  shake 
off  the  trammels  of  the  modem  Greeks^  and  to 
adopt  the  ancients  for  their  models.  Barbarism 
had  not  only  overwhelmed  the  arts,  but  even  the 
maxims  necessary  for  their  re-establishment.  Italy 
was  not  destitute  of  fine  specimens  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  sculpture ;  but  she  had  long  been  without 
ssa  artist  who  could  appreciate  their  value,  much 
kss  attempt .  to  imitate  them.  Little  else  was 
executed  in  those  dark  ages  but  some  rude  pieces 
of  sculpture,  such  as  what  remains  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Modena,  in  San  Donato  at  Arezzo,  in  the 
Primaziale  at  Pisa,*  and  in  some  other  churches 
where  specimens  are  preserved  on  the  doors  or  in 

*  The  lateral  gate  of  bronze  is  of  yery  rude  workmanship,  as 
described  by  the  Canon  Martini,  in  his  account  of  that  temple, 
p. 85;  and  bySig.da  Morrona,  it  is  with  much  probability  ascribed 
to  the  hand  of  Bonanno  Pisano.  From  Y asari's  life  of  Anialfo, 
we  learn  that  the  same  sculptor  also  executed  the  great  gate  of  the 
Primaziale  at  Pisa,  in  bronze,  about  the  year  1180,  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  fire.  That  of  Santa  Maria  Muova  at 
Monreale,  is  likewise  his.  It  is  described  by  P.  del  Giudice, 
in  his  account  of  that  church,  and  bears  the  name  of  Bonanno 
Pisano,  with  the  date  1186.  It  is  as  rudely  executed  as  tbe 
preceding  one  at  Pisa,  as  I  am  assured  by  the  Cavalier  Puccini, 
accurately  versed  in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  If  we  wish 
to  estimate  the  merit  of  Niccola  Pisano,  we  have  only  to  compare 
these  two  gates  with  the  specimens  wluch  he  gave  us  only  a  few 
years  afterwards. 
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the  interior.    Niccola  Pisano  was  the  first  who 
discovered  and  pursued  the  true  path.     There 
were,  and  still  are,  some  ancient  sarcophagi  in 
Pisa,  especially  that  which  inclosed  the  body  of 
Beatrice,  mother  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  who 
died  in  the  eleventh  century.    A  chase,  supposed 
to  represent  that  of  Hippolytus,  is  sculptured  on  it 
in  basso  relievo,  which  must  be^  the  production  of 
a  good  school ;  being  a  subject  which  has  been 
often  delineated  by  the  ancients  on  many  urns  still 
extant  at  Rome.*    This  was  the  model  which 
Niccola  selected,  from  this  he  formed  a  style  which 
participated  of  the  antique,  especially  in  the  heads 
and  the  casting  of  the  drapery ;  and  when  exhibited 
in  different  Italian  cities  ''  it  inspired  artists  with 
a  laudable  emulation  to  apply  to  sculpture  more 
assiduously  than  they  had  before  done,"  as  we  are 
informed  by  Y asari.   Niccola  did  not  attain  to  what 
he    aspired.     The   compositions   are   sometimes 
crowded,   the  %ures  are  often  badly  designed, 
and  shew  more  diligence  than  expression.    His 
name,  however,  will  always  mark  an  era  in  the 

*  Several  specimens  of  similar  productions  also  remain  in 
Sidly,  particularly  at  Mazzerra  and  Girganti.  At  Palermo, 
the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Constance  II.  who  died  in  the  year 
1133,  is  decwttted  with  an  antique  sculpture  in  basso  relievo; 
representisg  a  chase,  which  b  conjectnred  to  represent  that  of 
foeas  and  Dido,  and  which  is  well  engraved.  See  ^e  work 
entitled,  ^'IRegaliSepolchri  del  Duomodi  Palermo  riconosciuti 
e  iHostratL    Nap.  1784." 

Another  specimen  of  this  sort  is  said  to  be  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.BlnAdeU^atlnce.  ^' 
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history  of  design,  because  he  first  led  artists  into 
the  true  path  by  the  introduction  of  a  better 
standard.  Reform  in  any  branch  of  study  inva- 
riably depends  on  some  rule,  which,  pr<Hnulgated 
and  adopted  by  the  schools,  gradually  produces  a 
general  revolution  in  opinion,  and  opens  a  new 
field  to  the  exertions  of  a  succeeding  age. 

About  1231,  he  sculptured  at  Bologna  the  urn  of 
San  Domenico,  and  from  this,  as  a  remarkable  event, 
he  was  named  *'  Niccola  of  the  Urn''  He  afterwards 
executed  in  a  much  superior  style,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, for  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto,  and  the  pulpit 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  at  Pisa;  works 
that  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  design,  inven- 
tion, and  composition,  recieived  from  him  a  new 
existence.  He  was  succeeded  by  Amolfo  Floren- 
tino,  his  scholar,  the  sculptor  of  the  tomb  of 
Boniface  YIII.  in  San  Pietro  at  Rome ;  and  by 
his  son  Giovanni,  who  executed  the  monu- 
ments of  Urban  IV.  and  of  Benedict  IX.  in  Peru- 
gia. He  afterwards  completed  the  great  altar  of 
San  Donato,  at  Arezzo,  the  cost  of  which  was 
thirty  thousand  gold  florins ;  besides  many  other 
works  which  remain  in  Naples  and  in  several  cities 
of  Tuscany.  Andrea  Pisano  was  his  associate, 
and  probably  also  his  disciple  in  Perugia,  who, 
after  establishing  himself  in  Florence,  ornamented 
with  statues  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  that  city;  and  in  twenty-two 
years  finished  the  great  gate  of  bronze  "  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  excellent,  difficult. 
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or  beautifiil  in  the  other  two,  which  are  the  work- 
manship of  succeeding  artists."  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  founder  of  that  great  school  that  successively 
|nx>duced  Orcagna,  DonateUo,  and  the  celebrated 
Ghiberti,  who  £sibricated  those  gates  for  the  same 
church,  which  Michelagnolo  pronoimced  worthy 
to  form  the  entrance  of  Paradise.  After  Andrea, 
we  may  notice  Gioranni  Balducci,  of  Pisa,  whose 
era,  country,  and  style,  all  lead  us  to  suppose  him 
one  of  the  same  school.  He  was  an  excellent 
artist,  and  was  employed  by  Castruccio,  Lord  of 
liucca,  and  by  Azzone  Visconti,  Prince  of  Milan; 
where  he  flourished,  and  left,  among  other  monu* 
ments  of  his  art,  the  tomb  of  San  Pietro  Afortire, 
at  S.  Eustorgio,  which  is  so  highly  praised  by 
Torre,  by  Lattuada,  and  by  various  other  learned 
illustrators  of  Milanese  antiquities.*  Two  emi* 
nent  artists,  natives  of  Siena,  proceeded  from  the 
school  of  Gio.  Pisano,  namely,  the  two  brothers, 
Agnolo  and  Agostino,  who  are  greatly  commended 
by  Yasari  as  improvers  of  the  art.  Whoever  has 
veen  the  sepulchre  of  Guido,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
which  is  decorated  with  an  infinity  of  statues  and 

^  In  die  new  Guide  to  Mflan,  Sig.  Abate  BiaocoDi  obserresi 
«  that  diese  are  beaudiiil  works,  and  that  nothing  superior  is  to 
be  seen*  in  any  work  of  that  age.  Yasari,  by  omitting  this  very 
^nbient  Ptsan,  and  not  mentioning  these  works,  although  he 
was  aeeording  to  his  own  account  at  Milan,  has  gi?en  reason 
to  belieye,  diat  he  was  not  orer  anxious  in  his  researches.'' 
p.  215. 

See  also  Oinlini  and  Verri,  as  quoted  by  Sig.  da  Morrona 
in  torn.  i.  pp.  199,  900. 
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basso  rdievoB,  represraiting  passages  of  his  life^ 
will  not  only  find  reason  to  admire  in  them  the 
design,  which  was  the  work  of  Giotto,  but  the 
execution  of  the  sculpture.  The  brothers  also 
executed  many  of  their  own  designs  in  Orvieto, 
in  Siena,  and  in  Lombardy,  where  they  brought 
up  several  pupils,  who  for  a  long  period  pursued 
their  manner,  and  diffused  it  over  Italy. 

To  the  improvement  of  sculpture  succeeded 
that  of  mosaic,  through  the  efforts  of  another 
Tuscan,  belonging  to  the  order  of  minor  friars, 
named  Fra  Jacopo,  or  Fra  Mino  da  Turrita^  from 
a  place  in  the  territory  of  Siena.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  the  Ro- 
mans or  by  the  Greek  workers  in  mosaic,*  but  it 
is  wdi  ascertained  liiat  he  very  fieir  surpassed  them. 
On  examining  what  remains  of  his  works  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  one  can  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  the  production  of  so  rude  an  age, 
did  not  history  constrain  us  to  believe  it.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  he  took  the  suicieQts  for  his 
models,  and  deduced  bis  rules  from  the  more  chaste 

*  The  mosaic  school  subsisted  at  Rome  as  early  as  the  ele« 
Tenth  and  twelfth  centuries.  (See  Musant  Fax  Chronol.  pp. 
819.  33a)  In  this  the  family  of  the  Cosmati  acquired  great 
excellence.  Adeodato  di  Cosimo  Cosmati  employed  himself  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  1290,  (Guide  to  Rome) ; 
and  seyeral  of  the  same  name  exercised  their  talents  in  the  cathe* 
dral  of  Orvieto.  (See  Valle  Catalogo.)  The  whole  of  these  are 
preferred  to  the  Greek  mosaic- workers,  who  were  at  the  same 
period  engaged  in  decorating  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  (See  Valle's 
Preface  to  Vasari,  p.  61.) 
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Specimens  of  mosaic^  still  remaining  in  several  of 
tlie  Boman  churches^  the  design  of  which  is  less 
crude>  the  attitudes  less  forced/  and  the  compo- 
sition more  skilful,  than  were  exhibited  by  the 
Ghreeks  who  ornamented  the  church  of  San  Marco, 
at  Venice.    Mino  surpassed  them  in  every  thing, 
from  1225,  when  he  executed,  however  feebly, 
the  mosaic  of  the  tribune  of  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  at  Florence,  he  was  considered  at  the 
head  of  the  living  artists  in  mosaic*    He  merited 
this  praise  much  more  by  his  works  at  Rome,  and 
it  appears  that  he  long  maintained  his  reputation. 
Yasari  has  not  be^i  sufficiently,  just  to  the.  fame 
of  Turrita,  in  noticing  him  only,  casually  in  the  life 
of  Tafi,  but  the  verses  he  recites,  and  the  commis- 
sions he  mentions,  daooLonstrate  how  greatly  Tur- 
rita was  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.    It  is 
maintained  that  he  was  also  a  painter,  but  this  is 
a  mistake  which  will  be  cleared  up  in  the  Sien- 
ese  school,  and  both  there  and  elsewhere  I  shall 
question  the  authority  of  any  author  who  either 
greatly  commends  or  underrates  him. 

From  a  deficiency  of  specimens,  like  those  above 
recorded,  painting  long  remained  in  a  more  rude 
state  than  mosaic,  and  was  very  far  behind  sculp- 
ture. But  we  must  not  imagine,  that  at  the  birth 
of  Cimabue,  in  1240,  the  race  of  artists  was  en- 
tirely extinct,  as  erroneously  asserted  by  Vasari : 

*  Samcti  FraHci$ci  Fraterfuit  hoc  operahu 
Jaoobm$  in  toH  pne  cuuctis  arte  probatus, 
18  the  inscription  on  the  mosaic 
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this  must  be  deemed  an  exaggeration^  for  he  him* 
sdf  has  recounted  several  sculptors,  architects,  and 
painters  then  living ;  and  the  general  scope  of  his 
less  cautions  expressions,  against  which  so  many 
writers  have  inveighed,  and  still  continue  to  de« 
claim,  fevours  this  opinion.  I  shall  be  constrained 
to  advert,  in  almost  every  book,  to  their  accusa- 
tions, and  to  produce  the  names  of  the  artists  who 
then  lived.  I  sh^  commence  with  those  who  then 
flourished  in  Tuscany.  The  city  of  Pisa,  at  this 
time,  had  not  only  painters,  but  a  school  for  each  of 
the  fine  arts*.  The  distinguished  Signer  Morrona, 
who  has  illustrated  the  Pisan  antiquities,  deduces 
its  origin  immediately  from  Greece.  The  Pisans, 
already  very  powerful  by  sea  and  land,  having  re- 
solved in  1063  to  erect  the  vast  fabric  of  their  cathe- 
dral, had  drawn  thither  artists  in  miniature,  and 
other  painters,  at  the  same  time  with  Buschetto  the 
ardiitect,  and  these  men  educatied  pupils  for  the 
city.  The  Greeks  at  that  time  were  but  ill  quali- 
fied to  instruct,  for  they  knew  little.  Their  first 
pupils  in  Pisa  seem  to  have  been  a  few  anonymous 
artists,  son^  of  whose  miniatures  and  rude  paint- 
ings are  still  in  existence.  A  parchment,  contain- 
ing the  exultet,  as  usually  sung  on  Sabbato  Santo, 
is  in  the  cathedral,  and  we  may  here  and  there 
observe,  painted  on  it,  figures  in  miniature,  with 
{dants  and  animals :  it  is  a  relique  of  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  yet  a  specimen  of  art  not 
altogether  barbarous.    There  are  likewise  some 

*  See  Pita  lUusirata  of  Signor  da  Morrona,  torn.  i.  p.  234. 
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other  paintings  of  that  century  in  the  same  cadie- 
dral,  containing  figures  of  our  Lady,  with  the  hdy 
infiemt  on  her  right  arm :  they  are  rude,  but  the 
progress  of  the  same  school  may  be  traced  from 
them  to  the  time  of  Giimta*  This  artist  lately 
received  a  fine  eulogium,  among  other  illustrious 
Pisans,  from  Signor  Tempesta,  and  he  was  fully 
entitled  to  it  from  the  more  early  historians. 
His  country  possesses  none  of  his  undoubted  pic*' 
tures,  except  a  crucifixion  with  his  name,  which 
is  bdieved  to  be  among  his  earliest  productions,  a 
print  from  which  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  Pisa  lUustraUL  He  executed  better  pictures 
in  Assisi,  where  he  was  invited  to  paint  by  Frat' 
Elia  di  Cortona,  superior  of  the  Bfinori,  about 
the  year  1230.  From  thence  we  are  furnished 
with  notices  of  his  education,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  P.  Angeli,  the  Historian  of  that  cathe- 
dral :  ^'  Juncta  Pisanus  ruditer  &  GrsDcis  instruo* 
''  tus,  primus  ex  Italis,  artem  apprehendit  circa 
""  An.  Sal.  1210.''  In  the  church  of  the  Angioii 
there  is  a  better  preserved  work  of  the  same  master  \ 
it  is  a  crucifixion,  painted  on  a  Wooden  cross; 
cm  the  lateral  edges  and  upper  surfiu^e  of  which 
our  Lady  is  represented,  with  two  oth«  half 
length  figures,  and  underneath  the  remains  of  an 
inscription  are  legible,  which  having  copied  on  the 
spot,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  with  its  defi^ 
dendes  now  supplied : 

/onTA  PisAnus 

JvjiTINI  MB  FecU. 
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I  supply  Jumtini,  because  Signor  da  Moxrona 
asserts,*  that  about  this  time,  a  Giunia  da  Gimir 
Hno  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Pisa,  whom 
by  the  aid  of  the  Assisi  inscription,  I  coiijec- 
ture  to  be  the  painter  we  have  now  under  no- 
tice.   The  figures  are  considerably  less  than  life ; 
t)ie  design  is  dry,  the  fingers  excessively  long, 
but  these  are  t;t<ta  non  haminum  sed  temporum;  in 
short,  this  piece  shews  a  knowledge  of  the  naked 
figure,  an  expression  of  pain  in  the  heads,  and  a 
disposition  of  the  drapery,  greatly  superior  to  the 
effidrts  of  the  Greeks,  his  contemporaries.    The 
handling  of  his  colours  is  strong,  although  the 
fliesh  inclines  to  that  of  bronze;  the  local  tints 
are  judiciously  varied,  the  chiaroscuro  even  shews 
some  art,  and  the  whole  is  not  inferior,  except  in  the 
prop<Nrti<ms,  to  crucifixions  with  similar  half  figures 
usually  ascribed  to  Cimabue.    He  painted  at  As- 
sisi  another  crucifixion,  which  is  now  lost,  to  which 
may  be  added,  a  portrait  of  Frat'  Elia,  with  this 
iwcription,  '^  F.  Helios  fecit  fieri.    Jesu  Christe 
pie  miserere  precantis  HeUa.    Jwncta  Pisanus  me 
piMxit,  An.  D.  1286.    Indit.  IXJ'    The  inscrip- 
tion has  been  preserved  by  P,  Wadingo  in  his 
annals  of  the  Franciscan  order  for  that  year,  and 
llie  historian  describes  the  crucifixion  as  qffiMbre 
pictum.    The  fresco  works  of  Giunta  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  great  church  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
according  to  Yasari  he  was  there  assisted  by  cer- 

*  Tom.  u.  p.  127. 
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tain  Greeks.    Soioe  busts  and  history  pieces  i^iH 
rdmain  in  the  gaUery  and  the  contiguous  chapels^ 
among  which  is  the  crucifixion  of  San  Pietro,  no- 
ticed in  the  Etrurta  Pittrice.    Some  beHeve  that 
those  paintings  have  been  here  and  there  injudici- 
ously retouched,  and  this  may  serve  to  excuse  the 
drawing,  which  may  have  been  altered  in  many 
places,  but  the  feebleness  of  the  colouring  cannot  be 
denied.    When  they  are  compared  with  what  Ci- 
mabue  executed  there  about  forty  years  afterwards, 
it  seems  that  Giunta  was  not  sufficiently  forcible 
in  this  species  of  painting;   perhaps  he  might 
have  improved,  but  he  is  not  mentioned  after 
1285;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  died  while 
yet  a  young  man,  at  a  distance  from  his  native 
country.    I  am  induced  to  believe  so  from  ob- 
serving, that  Giunta  di  Giuntino  is  noticed  in  the 
records  of  Pisa,  in  the  early  part  of  that  cen- 
tury, but  not  afterwards ;  and  that  Cimabue  was 
aent  for  to  paint  the  altar-piece  and  portriut  of 
San  Fnmcesco  of  Pisa,  about  the  year  1205,  before 
he  went  to  Assisi.    It  is  more  likely  that  Giunta 
would  have  executed  this,  had  he  returned  home 
from  that  city,  where  he  had  seen  and  perhap^ 
^painted  the  portrait  of  the  Holy  Father.* 

*  In  die  pacristy  of  the  AngioU  is  presenred  the  most  an- 
cieiil  portrait  of  San  Francesco  that  is  extant.  It  is  painted 
on  the  panel  which  serred  as  the  saint's  couch  until  the  pe- 
riod of  his  decease,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription.  It  is 
there  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some  Greek  artist  anterior  to 
Giunta. 
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From  this  achobl  the  art  is  believed  to  have 
spread  in  these  early  times  over  all  Tuscany^  al- 
though it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were 
miniature  painters  there  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  Italy,  who,  transferring  their  art  from  small 
to  large  woiks,  like  Franco  of  Bologna,  betook 
themselves,  and  incited  others  to  painting  on  walls 
and  on  panel.  Whatever  we  may  choose  to  be- 
lieve, Siena,  at  this  period,  could  boast  her  Guide, 
who  painted  from  the  year  1221,  but  not  entirely 
in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  shall  find  under 
the  Sienese  school.  Lucca  possessed  in  1235  one 
Bonaventura  Berlingieri.  A  San  Francesco  paint- 
ed by  him  still  exists  in  the  castle  of  Guiglia,  not 
£Bur  from  Modena,  which  is  described  as  a  work 
of  great  merit  for  that  age.*  There  lived  ano- 
ther artist  about  the  year  1288,  known  by  his 
production  of  a  crucifixion  which  he  left  at  San 
Cerbone,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  with 
this  inscription;  **  DeodalusfiUus  Orlandi  de  Luca 
me  pinxit,  A.  D.  1288."  Margaritone  of  Arezzo 
was  a  disciple  and  imitator  of  the  Greeks,  and  by 
all  accounts  he  must  have  been  bom  several  years 
before  Cunabue.  He  painted  on  canvas,  and  if 
we  may  credit  Vasari,  made  the  first  discovery  of 
a  method  of  rendering  his  pictures  more  dura- 
Me,  and  less  liable  to  cracking.  He  extended 
canvas  on  the  panel,  laying  it  down  with  a  strong 

*  See  Signor  Ab.  Bettinelli,  Risorgimento  d*  Italia  negli  siu- 
dii,  neUe  arii,  ne'  ooihimi  dopo  il  milk,  p.  192. 
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ghie^  made  of  shreds  of  parchment,  and  covered 
the  whole  with  a  ground  of  gjrpsum,  before  he 
began  to  pamt.  He  formed  diadems  and  other  ori- 
naments  of  plaster,  giving  them  relief  from  gilding 
and  burnishing  them.  Some  of  his  crucifixions 
remam  in  Arezzo,  and  one  of  them  is  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Florence,  near  another  by 
Cimabue ;  both  are  in  the  old  manner,  and  not  so 
different  in  point  of  merit,  but  that  Margaritone, 
however  rude,  may  be  prcmounced  as  well  entitled 
as  Cimabue  to  the  name  of  painter. 

While  the  neighbouring  cities  had  made  ap- 
proaches towards  the  new  style,  Florence,  if  we  are 
to  credit  Yasari  and  his  followers,  was  without  a 
painter ;  but  subsequent  to  the  year  1250  some  Greek 
painters  were  invited  to  Florence  by  the  rulers  of  the 
city,  for  the  express  purpose  of  restoring  the  art  of 
painting  in  Florence,  where  it  was  rather  wholly 
lost  than  degenerated.  To  this  assertion  I  have  to 
oppose  the  learned  dissertation  of  Doctor  Lami, 
which  I  have  just  conunended.  Lami  observes,  that 
mention  is  made  in  the  archives  of  the  chapters 
of  one  Bartolommeo  who  painted  in  12S6,  and 
that  the  picture  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady^ 
which  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  in  tiie 
church  of  the  Servi,  was  painted  about  that 
period.  It  is  retouched  in  some  parts  of  the  dra- 
pery ;  it  possesses,  however,  much  originality,  and 
for  that  age  is  respectably  executed.  When  I 
prepared  my  first  edition  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  wbrk  of  Lamijr  which  was  not  then  published. 
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and  bence  was  unable  to  proceed  further  tban  to 
refute  tbe  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  this 
sacred  figure  to  Cayallini,  a  pupil  of  Giotto.    I 
reflected  that  the  style  of  Cavallini  appeared  con- 
siderably more  modem  in  his  other  works  which 
I  had  examined  at  Assisi^  and  at  Florence;  yet^ 
various  artists  whom  I   consulted^  and  among 
others  Signor  Pacini^  who  had  copied  the  Annun- 
ciation^ disputed  with  me  this  diversity  of  style.  - 
I  further  adduced  the  form  of  the  characters 
written  there  in  a  book^  Ecce  Virgo  cancipiet,  ^c 
which  resemble  those  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
nor  have  they  that  profusion  of  lines  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  German^  commonly  denominated 
the  Grothic  character^  which  Cavallini  and  other 
pupils  of  Giotto  always  employed.    I  rejoice  that 
the  opinion  of  Lami  confirms  my  conjecture^  and 
stamps  its  authenticity ;  and  it  seems  to  me  highly 
probable  that  the  Bartolommeo^  whom  he  indicates^ 
is  the  individual  to  whom  the  memorandums  of  the 
Servi  ascribe  the  production  of  their  Annunciation 
about  the  year  1250.    The  same  religious  frater- 
nity preserve,  among  their  ancient  paintings,  a 
Magdalen,  which  appears  from  the  design  and  in- 
scription, a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and 
we  might  instance  several  coeval  pictures  that 
stiD  exist  in  their  Chapter  House,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.* 

^  *  To  this  list  of  early  painters  might  perhaps  be  added  the 
name  of  Francesco  Benani,  by  whom  there  is  a  whole  length 
figure  of  St.  Jerome  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand.     It  pos- 
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^aviIlg  inserted  these  notices  of  ancient  painters^ 
and  some  others,  which  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  work,  I  turn  to  Yasari,  and  to  the 
accusations  laid  to  his  charge.  He  is  defended 
hy  Monsighor  Bottari  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  life  of  Margaritone,  taken  from  Baldinucci. 
He  affirms/  from  his  own  observation,  "  That 
though  each  city  had  some  painters,  they  were 
all  as  contemptible  and  barbarous  as  Margaritone, 
who,  if  compared  to  Cimabue,  is  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  painter."  The  examples  already  cited 
do  not  permit  me  to  assent  to  this  proposition ; 
even  Bottari  himself  will  scarcely  allow  me  to 
do  so,  as  he  observes,  in  another  note  on  the 
life  of  Cimabue,  *'  That  he  was  the  first  who  aban- 
doned the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  or  at  leaist 
who  avoided  it  more  completely  than  any  other 
artist."  But  if  others,  such  as  Guido,  Bonaven- 
tura,  and  Giunta,  had  freed  themselves  from  it 
before  his  time,  why  are  they  not  recorded  as  the 
first,  in  point  of  time,  by  Yasari?    Did  not  their 

sesses  all  the  characteristic^  attributed  by  Lanzi  to  this  early 
age:  Near  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  a  label,  inscribed,  Fran- 
ciscos  Benanos,  Filius  Petri  Ablada.  The  size  of  the  picture 
is  2  feet  8  by  2  feet  it,  on  panel,  covered'  with  gypsum.  The 
▼ehkleof'tfae  colours  is  probably  prepared  from  eggs,  which 
were  usually  emfrfoyed  for  that  purpose  before  die  invention  of 
painting  in  oil,.aqd  to  which  an  absorbent  ground  of  lime  or 
gypsum  seems  to  have  been  indispensable.  It  is  surprising  how 
well  the  early  pictures  executed  in  this  style  have  preserred 
their  colonriog  to  the  present  day.  ^• 

VOL.  I.  C 
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example  open  the  new  path  to  Cimabue?  Did 
they  not  afford  a  ray  of  light  to  reviving  art  ? 
Were  they  not  in  painting  what  the  two  Guidos 
were  in  poetry,  who,  however  much  surpassed  by 
Dapte,  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  a  history 
of  our  poets  ?  Yasari  would  therefore  have  acted 
better  had  he  followed  the  example  of  Pliny,  who 
commences  with  the  rude  designers,  Ardices  of 
Corinth,  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon ;  he  then  mi* 
nutely  narrates  the  invention  of  Cleophantes  the 
Corinthian,  who  coloured  his  designs  with  burnt 
earth ;  next,  that  of  Eumarus  the  Athenian,  who 
first  represented  the  distinction  of  age  and  sex. 
Then  comes  that  of  Cimon  of  Qeonse,  who  first 
expressed  the  various  attitudes  of  the  head,  and 
aimed  at  representing  the  truth,  even  in  the  joints 
of  the  fingers  and  the  folds  of  the  garments.  Thus, 
the  merits  of  each  city,  and  every  artist,  a|>pear 
in  ancient  history ;  and  it  seems  to  me  ju8t,tiiat 
the  same  should  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
modem  history.  These  observations  may,  at  pse- 
sent,  suffice  in  regard  to  a  subject  that  has  been 
made  a  source  of  complaint  and  dispute  among 
many  writers. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
no  city  to  which  painting  is  more  indebted  than 
to  Florence,  nor  any  name  more  proper  to  mark 
an  epoch,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  Padre 
della  Yalle,*  than  that  of  Cimabue.    The  artists 

*  This  writer  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of  our 
early  painters^  from  which  1  have  derived  and  shall  obndnue  to 
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whom  I  have  hefore  mentioned  had  few  followers ; 
their  schools,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Siena^ 
languished,  and  were  either  gradually  dispersed, 
or  united  themselves  to  that  of  Florence.  This 
school  in  a  short  time  eclipsed  every  other,  and 
has  continued  to  flourish  in  a  proud  succession  of 
artists,  uninterrupted  even  down  to  our  own  days. 
Let  us  then  trace  it  from  its  commencement* 

Giovanni  Cimabue,  descended  from  illustrious 
imcestors,*  was  both  an  architect  and  a  painter. 
That  he  was  the  pupil  of  Giunta  is  conjectured  in 
our  times^  only  ^cause  the  Greeks  were  less  skil- 

ierlwe,  much  benefit;  but  in  the  heat  of  dispute,  he  has  fre- 
quenUy  depreciated  Cimabue  in  a  way  which  I  cannot  approye. 
For  instance,  Vasari  having  said,  that ''  he  contributed  greatly 
to  the  perfection  of  the  art/'  della  Valle  asserts,  that ''  he  did  it 
neither  good  nor  harm;"  and  that  having  closely  examined  the 
pictures  of  Cimabue,  **  he  has  found  in  them  a  ruder  style  than 
appears  in  those  of  Giunta  Pisano,  of  Guido  da  Siena,  of  Jacopo 
4aL  Tniiita,  Ac.**  (torn.  i.  p.  236.)  Of  the  two  last  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere.  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  writer  contradicts 
Umself  four  pages  after ;  when,  commenting  on  another  passage 
«f  Hie  historian  relating  to  certain  pictures  of  Cimabue,  executed 
in  AMui  in  the  inferior  church  of  S.  Francesco,  he  says,  that 
**  he  there,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed  Giunta  Pisano."  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  lliis  was  Ins  first  work,  or  amongst  the  first 
tiiat  Cimabue  painted  in  Assbi.  When  he  went  thither,  there- 
fore, he  was  a  better  artist  than  Giunta.  How,  then,  when  he 
worked  in  the  superior  church,  in  Assisi,  and  in  so  many  other 
places,  dhd  he  become  so  bad  a  painter,  and  more  uncouth  than 
CKunta  himself? 

•  See  BaMinucci,  tom.  L  p.  17,  Florentine  Edition,  1767, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  Cimabuoi  were  also  called  ChaUierL 

c  2 
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ful  than  the  Italians.  It  ought  to  be  a  previous 
question^  whether  the  supposed  scholar  and  master 
ever  resided  in  the  same  place,  which  it  would  seeai, 
after  the  observations  before  adduced,  can  scarcdy 
be  admitted.*  It  appears  from  history,  that  he 
learnt  the  art  from  some  Greeks  who  were  in- 
vited to  Florence,  and  painted  in  S.  Maria  No- 
vella, according  to  Yasari.  It  is  an  error  to  assert 
that  thej  painted  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gondi, 
which  was  built  a  century  after,  together  with  the 
church ;  it  was  certainly  in  another  chapel,  under 
.the  church,  where  those  Greek  paintings  were  co- 
vered with  plaister,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
others,  the  work  of  a  painter  of  the  thirteenth 
century.f 

Not  long  since  a  part  of  the  new  plaister  fell 
down,  and  some  of  the  very  rude  figures  of  those 

^  But  see  Baldinucci  in  VegUa^  p.  87. 

t  We  read,  in  the  prefiiuse  to  the  Sieneie  edition  of  Yasan** 
Lives,  (p.  17)  as  follows :  **  To  Giuata  and  to  the  other  artists 
of  Pisa,  as  heads  of  the  school,  was  g^ven  the  principal  direc- 
tion of  adorning  the  Franciscan  church;  and  Cimabne  and 
Giotto  are  known  to  have  been  either  disciples  or  assistants  in 
their  school,  in  which  they  produced  scTerai  important  works. 
Giuata  had  the  direction  of  his  assistant  as  long  as  he  resided 
there,  which  may  have  been  even  subsequent  to  1236.  But 
how  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  been  at  Assisi.  so 
long  as  to  permit  Cimabue  (who  was  bom  in  1240,  and  went  to 
Assisi  about  1265)  to  assbt,  to  receiTe  instructions  from,  and  to 
succeed  him  ?  Such  a  supposition  is  still  more  untenable  cm 
regards,  Giotto^  who  was  invited  to  Assisi  many  years  after- 
wards."   (Vasari.) 
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Greek  pidnters  became  again  visible.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Cimabue  imitated  them  in  early  Ufe^  and 
perhaps  at  that  time  painted  the  S.  Francesco  and 
the  little  legends  which  surround  it  in  the  church 
of  S.  Croce.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  doubtful 
who  painted  this  picture ;  at  least  it  neither  has 
the  manner  nor  the  colouring  of  the  works  of  Ci- 
mabue, even  when  young.  I  may  refer  to  the  S. 
Cecilia,  with  the  implements  of  her  martyrdom,  in 
the  church  dedicated  to  that  Saint,  and  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  San  Stefano,  a  pic- 
ture greatly  superior  to  that  of  S.  Francesco. 
•  However  this  may  be,  like  other  Italians  of  his 
age,  Giovanni  got  the  better  of  his  Greek  educa- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  consisted  in  one  artist 
copying  another  without  ever  adding  any  thing  to 
the  practice  of  his  master.  He  consulted  nature; 
he  corrected  in  part  the  rectilinear  forms  of  his 
design,  he  gave  expression  to  the  heads,  he  folded 
the  drapery,  and  he  grouped  the  figures  with  much 
greater  art  than  the  Greeks.  His  talent  did  not 
consist  in  the  graceful.  His  Madonnas  have  no 
beauty,  his  angels  in  the  same  piece  have  all  the 
same  forms.  Wild  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  succeeded  admirably  in  heads  full  of  character, 
especiaDy  in  those  of  old  men,  impressing  an  in- 
describable degree  of  bold  sublimity,  which  the 
modems  have  not  been  able  greatly  to  surpass* 
Vast  and  inventive  in  conception,  he  executed  large 
compositions,  and  expressed. them  in  grand  pro- 
portions.   His  two  gr^at  altar-pieces  of  the  Ma- 
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donna^  at  Florence,  the  oi^  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Trinity,  with 
the  grand  figures  of  the  prophets,  do  not  give  so 
good  an  idea  of  his  style  as  his  fresco  paintings 
in  the  church  of  Assisi,  where  he  appears  tjtaly 
magnificent  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.    In 
these  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
such  as  remain,  he  appears  an  Ennius,  who,  amid 
the  rudeness  of  Roman  epic  poetry,  gave  flashes  of 
genius  not  displeasing  to  a  YirgiL    Yasari  speaks 
of  him  with  admiration  for  the  vigour  of  his  co* 
louring,  and  justly  so  of  the  pictures  in  the  ceil- 
ing.   They  are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  although  some  of  the  figures  of  Christy 
and  of  the  Virgin  in  particular,  retain  much  of 
the  Greek  manner,  others  representing  the  Evan^- 
gelists,  and  Doctors  instructing  the  Monks  of  the 
Franciscan  Order,  from  their  chairs,  exhibit  an 
originality  of  conception  and  arrangement  that 
does  not  appear  in  contemporary  works.    The 
colouring  is  bold,  the.proportions  are  gigantic  even 
in  the  distance,  and  not  badly  preserved ;  in  short, 
painting  may  there  be  said  to  have  almost  advanced 
beyond  what  the  mosaic  worker  at  first  attempted 
to  do.    The  whole  of  these,  indeed,  are  steps  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  intellect  not  to  be  re- 
counted in  one  history,  and  form  beyond  question 
the  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Florentine  ar- 
tist, when  put  into  competition  with  either  the 
Pisans  or  the  Sienese.    Nor  do  I  perceive  how,  after 
the  authority  of  Yasari,  who  assigns  the  work  c^ 
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the  ceiling  to  Cimabue^  confinned  by  the  tradition 
of  five  centuries,  P.  della  Yalle  is  justified  at  this 
day,  in  ascribing  that  painting  to  Giotto,  a  painter 
of  a  milder  genius.  If  he  was  induced  to  prefer 
other  artists  to  Cimabue,  because  they  gave  the  eyes 
less  fierceness,  and  the  nose  a  finer  shape,  these  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  me  too  insignificant  to  de* 
grade  Cimabue  from  that  rank  which  he  enjoys  in 
impartial  history.^  He  has  moreover  asserted,  that 
Gimabue  neither  promoted  nor  injured  the  Floren^ 
tine  school  by  his  productions,  a  harsh  judgment, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  perused  so  many 
old  writers  belonging  to  the  city  who  have  cele^ 
brated  his  merits,  and  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  works  of  the  Florentine  artists  before  his  time, 
and  seen  how  greatly  Cimabue  surpasses  th^n. 
If  Cimabue  was  the  Michelangiolo  of  that  Mge, 

*  To  the  testimonies  in  fayor  of  Cimabue,  may  be  added  one 
of  DO  little  weighty  from  the  manuscript  given  to  the  public  a  few 
years  since,  by  the  Abbate  Morelli.  We  there  find  that  Cimabue 
painted  in  Padnai  in  the  charch  del  Carmine,  which  was  after- 
wards burnt;  bat  that  a  head  of  S.  GioTanni,  by  him,  bexng 
rescued  from  the  flames,  was  inserted  in  a  frame,  and  preserved 
in  the  house  of  Alessandro  Capella.  Would  a  painter,  who 
had  done  neither  good  nor  harm  to  the  Horentine  school,  and  to 
the  art,  have  been  invited  to  Padua  ?  Would  the  remains  of 
Us  works  have  been  held  in  such  esteem  ?  Would  he  have  been 
so  highly  valued,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  by  Vasari,  to 
whose  arts  he  seems  to  wish  to  ascribe  the  reputation  of  Clmar 
hue.  Other  proofs  of  this  reputation  may  be  seen  in  the  defence 
of  Vasari,  in  the  present  Book,  third  Epoch.  The  writer  of 
history  ought  completely  to  divest  himself  of  the  love  of  system 
and  paitf  spkit. 
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Giotto  was  the  Rafihello.  Paintings  in  his  hands, 
became  so  elegant,  that  none  of  his  school,  nor  of 
any  other,  till  the  time  of  Masaccio,  surpassed, 
or  even  equalled  him,  at  least  in  gracefulness  of 
manner.  Giotto  was  born  in  the  country,  and  was 
bred  a  shepherd;  but  he  was  likewise  bom  a 
painter;  and  continually  exercised  his  genius  in 
delineating  some  object  or  other  around  him.  A 
sheep  which  he  had  drawn  on  a  flat  stone,  aft» 
nature,  attracted  the  notice  of  Cimabue,  who  by 
chance  passed  that  way :  he  demanded  leave  of  his 
teAhev  to  take  him  to  Florence,  that  he  might 
afford  him  instruction ;  confident,  that  in  him,  he 
was  about  to  raise  up  a  new  ornament  to  the  art. 
Giotto  commenced  by  imitating  his  master,  but 
quickly  surpassed  him.  An  Annunciation,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Fathers  of  Badia,  is  one  of  his 
earliest  works.  The  style  is  somewhat  dry,  but 
shews  a  grace  and  diligence,  that  announced  the 
improvement  we  afterwards  discern.  Through 
him  symmetry  became  more  chaste,  design  more 
pleasing,  and  colouring  softer  than  before.  The 
meagre  hands,  the  sharp  pointed  feet,  and  staring 
eyes,  remnants  of  the  Grecian  manner,  all  acquired 
more  correctness  under  him. 

It  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  tran- 
sition, as  we  are  able  to  do  in  the  case  of  later 
painters ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
was  not  wholly  produced,  even  by  the  almost  di- 
vine genius  of  this  artist,  unaided  by. adventitious 
circumstances.    There  is  no  necessity  for  sending 
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him,  as  some  have  done,  to  be  instructed  at  Pisa ; 
his  history  does  not  warrant  it,  and  an  historian  is 
not  a  diviner.    Much  less  ought  we  to  refer  him  to 
the  school  of  F.  Jacopo  da  Turrita,  and  give  him 
Memmi  and  Lorenzetti  for  fellow  pupils,  who  are 
not  known  to  have  been  in  Rome  when  F.  Jacopo 
was  distinguished  for  his  best  manner.    But  P; 
della  Valle  thinks  he  discovers  in  Giotto's  firs^ 
painting,  the  style  and  composition  of  Giunta, 
(Preface  to  Vasari,  p.  17,)  and  in  the  pictures  of 
Giotto  at  8.  Croce,  in  Florence,  which  *'  he  has 
meditated  upon  a  hundred  times,*'  he  recognizes  F. 
Jacopo,  and  finds  ''  reason  far  opining''  that  he  waii 
the  master  of  Giotto.  (Vide  tom.  ii.  p.  78.)    When 
a  person  becomes  attached  to  a  system,  he  often 
sees  and  opines  what  no  one  else  can  possibly  see 
or  opine.    In  the  same  manner  Baldinucci  wished 
to  refer  to  the  school  of  Giotto,  one  Duccio  da 
SieAa,  Vital  di  Bologna,  and  many  others,  as  wiH 
be  noticed ;  and  he  too  arguefs  upon  a  resemblance 
of  style,  which,  to  say  truth,  neither  I  nor  any  one 
I  know  can  perceive.    If  I  cannot  then  agree  with 
Baldinucci,  can  I  value  his  imitator?  a)id  more 
particularly  as  it  is  no  question  here  of  Vitalci  or 
any  other  artist  of  mediocrity,  idmost  unknown  to 
history,  but  of  Giotto  himself.    Is  it  likely,  with  a 
genius  such  as  his,  and  bom  in  an  age  not  wholly 
barbarous,  with   the  advantages  enjoyed  under 
Cimabue,  especially  in  point  of  colouring,  that  he 
would  take  Giuiita  for  his  model,  or  listen  tathe 
instruction  of  Fra  Mino,  in  order  to  excel  his 
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master*  BesideB^  what  advantage  can  be  obtained 
from  thui»  dttturbing  the  order  of  chronology,  vio- 
lating history,  and  rejecting  the  tradition  of  Giotto's 
native  schocd,  in  order  to  account  for  his  new  style ! 
It  is  most  probable  that,  as  the  great  Michel^ 
angiolo,  by  modelling  and  studying  the  antique, 
quickly  surpassed  in  painting  his  master,  Ghirlan- 
daio,  the  same  occurred  with  regard  to  Giotto.  It  is 
at  least-  known  that  he  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  that 
his  models  were  preserved  till  the  time  of  Lorenxo 
Ghiberti.  Nor  was  he  without  good  examples. 
There  were  specimens  of  antique  sculpture  at 
Florence,  which  may  be  yet  seen  near  the  cathe* 
dral,  (not  to  mention  those  which  he  afterwards 
saw  at  Rome);  and  their  merit,  then  already  esta- 
blished by  the  practice  of  Niccola  and  Giovanni 
of  Pisa,  could  not  be  unknown  to  Giotto,  to  whom 
nature  had  granted  such  a  taste  for  the  exquisite 
and  the  beautiful.  When  one  contemplates  some 
of  his  heads  of  men;  some  of  his  forms,  propor- 
tioned £eu*  beyond  the  littleness  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  his  taste  in  flowing,  natural,  and  becoming 
drapery ;  some  of  his  attitudes  after  the  manner  of 
the  antique,  breathing  grace  and  tranquillity,  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  doubt  that  he  derived  no  small 
advantage  from  ancient  sculpture.  His  very  de- 
fects discover  this.  A  good  writer  (the  author  of 
the  Guide  of  Bologna)  remarks  in  him  a  style 
which  partakes  of  statuary,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  contemporary  foreign  artists;  a  circum- 
stance very  common^  as  we  shall  observe^  under 
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the  Roman  8cliooI,  to  iho&e  painters  who  design^ 
frmn  statues.  I  shall  be  told  that  he  probably 
derived  assistance  from  the  sculpture  of  the  two 
Pisani ;  especiaUy  as  Baldinucci  has  discovered  a 
strong  resemblance  between  his  style  and  that  of 
Giovanni^  and  some  others  also  have  noticed  the 
circular  compositions,  the  proportions  and  casting 
of  the  drapery  which  one  perceives  in  the  basso 
relievos  of  the  early  Pisan  school  I  would  not 
deny  that  he  also  availed  himself  of  them  i  but  it 
was  perhaps  in  the  manner  that  Raffitello  profited 
by  Michdai]^olo^  whose  example  taught  him  to 
imitate  the  antique.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  me 
that  the  dryness  of  the  design,  the  artifice  of  con^ 
ceaHng  the  feet  by  long  garments,  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  extremities,  and  similar  defects,  betracy 
rather  a  Pisan  than  an  Attic  origin.  This  only 
proves,  that  when  he  became  the  founder  of  a  styl^ 
he  did  not  aim  at  giving  it  the  perfection  of  which 
it  was  susceptible,  and  which  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  obtain  amid  the  numerous  avocations 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  ei^^ed;  in 
short,  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  without  the 
imitation  of  the  antique,  he  could  in  so  short  a 
time  have  made  such  a  progress,  as  to  have  been 
admired  even  by  Bonarruoti  himself.* 

The  first  histories  of  the  patriarch  S.  Francesco^ 
at  Assisi,  near  the  paintings  of  his  master,  shew 
how  greatly  he  excelled  him.    As  his  work  ad* 

*  Vasariy  torn.  i.  p.  d22. 
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yanced  he  became  more  correct ;  and  towards  the' 
conclusion^  he  ahready  manifested  a  design  more 
varied  in  the  comitenances,  and  improved  in  the 
extremities ;  the  features  are  more  animated,  the 
attitudes  more  ingenious^  and  the  landscape  more 
natural.    To  one  who  examines  them  with  atten- 
tion, the  composition  appears  the  most  surprising ; 
a-branch  of  the  art,  in  which  he  seems  not  only 
to  surpass  himself,  but  even  sometimes  appears 
unrivalled.    In  many  historical  pictures,  he  often 
aimed  at  ornamenting  with  buildings,  which  he 
painted  of  a  red,  or  azure,  or  a  yellow^  the  colours 
employed  in  staining  houses,  or  of  a  dazzling  white, 
in  imitation  of  Parian  marble.    One  of  his  best 
pictures  in  this  work  is  that  of  a  thirsty  person,  to 
the  expression  of  which  scarcely  any  thing  could 
be  added  by  the  animating  pencil  of  Raffaello 
d'Urbino  himself.    With  similar  skill  he  painted  in 
the  inferior  church,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
performance  which  has  reached  our  times,  though 
specimens  remain  in  Ravenna,  in  Padua,  in  Rome, 
in  Florence,  and  in  Pisa.    It  is  assuredly  the  most 
spirited  of  all,  for  he  has  there,  with  the  most 
poetical  images,  depicted  the  saint  shunning  vice, 
and  a  follower  of  virtue;  it  is  my  opinion  that  he 
here  gave  the  first  example  of  symbolical  painting, 
so  familiar  to  his  best  followers. 

His  inventions,  which«  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  were  employed  in  scripture  history,  are 
repeated  by  him  in  nearly  the  same  style  in  several 
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places ;  and  are  generally  most  pleasin^g  wheA  the 
proportions  of  the  figures  are  the  least.  His  small 
pictures '  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
with  some  representations  of  our  Saviour,  and  of 
various  saints,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Vatican, 
appear  most  elegant  and  highly  finished  •  minia- 
tures ;  as  likewise  are  some  others  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Florence,  taken  from  scrip- 
tural, history,  or  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  The 
real  art  of  portrait  painting  commenced  with  him ; 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  correct  lik^iesses  of 
Dante,  of  Bnmetto  Latini,  and  of  Corso  Donatt 
It  was  indeed  before  attempted,  but,  according  to 
Yasari,  no  one  had  Bucceeded.  He  also  improved 
the  art  of  working  in  mosaic ;  a  piece  wrought  by 
him  in  the  Navicella,  or  ship  of  St.  Peter,  may  be 
seeUfin  the  portico  of  that  cathedral;  but  it  has 
been  so  much  repaired,  that  now  the  design  is 
wholly  different,  and  appears  the  work  of  another 
artist  It  is  believed  that  the  art  of  miniature 
painting,  so  much  prized  in  that  age  for  the  oma- 
m^iting  of  missab,  received  great  improvement 
from  him.*    Architecture  undoubtedly  did;  the 

*  A  book  is  mentioDed  by  Baldinucci  ornamented  by  Giotto 
with  miniatures,  with  histories  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
presented  to  the  yestry  of  St.  Peter,  by  Cardinal  Stefaneschi; 
of  Uiis  he  ni^ther  addaces  any  proof,  nor  can  I  find  any  record. 
From  the  eyidence,  rather,  of  an  existing  necrology,  where,  among 
Ae  presents  made  by  Stefaneschi  to  the  cathedral,  the  pictures 
and  the  oibsaic  by  Giotto  are  noticed  without,  any  other  work 
of  this  artbt,  the  gift  of  the  book  is  very  doubtful.  See  Sig.  Ab. 
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admirable  belfry  of  the  catbedral  of  Florence  is 
the  w^-k  of  Giotto. 

Aher  collecting  all  the  notices  he  could  of  the 
scholars  of  Cimabne  and  Giotto^  Baldinucci  en- 
deavours to  make  us  believe  that  all  the  b^iefits 
which  accrued  to  paintings  sculpture^  and  archi- 
tecture in  Italy^  and  even  throughout  the  worlds 
came  directly  or  indirectly  from  Florence.  The 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  in  his  first  pages^  with  the  proofs  which 
he  adduces.  '^  During  my  researches,  I  have  as- 
eertained  beyond  all  doubt  the  truth  of  an  opinion 
I  always  considered  as  indisputable,  and  which 
is  not  controverted  by  respectable  ancient  histo- 
rians; that  these  arts  in  the  first  place  were 
restored  by  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  and  n^fteiwards 
diffused  over  the  world  by  their  disciples ;  and  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  evident  by  4;he 
help  of  a  tree,  which  at  a  glance  might  shew 
their  progress  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
times.^  He  published  the  first  small  part  ^  this 
tree,  just  as  T  exhibit  it  to  the  reader  i  and  pro- 
mised in  each  succeeding  volume  to  give  an#ther 
part»  that  would  establish  the  connexion  with 

Canoellieri  De  SecretariU  Veteris  BatiHe^  VatiomMt^  p*  0W, 
Mid.2464.  Some  miiiiatures  of  the  martyrdom  and  miracles  of  Sfe 
George,  in  anotber  book,  are  ascribed  to  him ;  but  I  am  uoer- 
tain  whether  there  is  abj  aacient  document  for  this;  and  th^ 
might,  possibfy,  beihe  work  of  Simone  da  Siena,  who  is  often 
4:oQfounded  with  him. 
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the  principal  root(CiiiiabueX  or  with  the  branches 
derived  firom  it;  a  promise  from  which  he  adroitly 
delivered  himself;  therefore  we  are  without  any 
more  than  these  few  branches  that  follow : 

CIMABUE. 

r 

ArDolfOy 


) 

Oderigi, 
I  Gaddo.     Tafi,         Giotto,     Ugolino.  [ 

F.Bistoro,  Franco 

*•  ^!?*  Tra  Mioo,  Gio-Pbano,  Bolpgnete, 

F.GiOYanni,  ^^^'^^   * "!" 5*^'  painter. 

•M      i«^^.  mosaic,     architect 

But  with  all  his  pains  he  has  not  satisfied  the 
public  expectation,  as  is  observed  by  Signer  Pia- 
cenza,  who  published  the  splendid  Turin  edition 
of  Baldinucci  as  far  as  the  life  of  Franciabigio, 
accompanied  with  very  useful  notes  and  disserta- 
tions.* It  is  alleged,  that  to  make  this  tree  fair  and 
flourishing,  he  has  inserted  in  it  branches  dexter- 
ously stolen  from  his  neighbours,  who  have  not  failed 
to  reclaim  their  property.  I  rejoice  to  write  in  an 
age  when  the  opinions  of  Baldinucci  have  few  fol- 
lowers even  in  Florence.  The  excellent  work  en- 
titled "^Etruria  PittriceP  composed  and  applauded 
in  that  city  in  proportion  as  it  is  free  from  the 
prejudice  of  former  times,  proves  this  sufficient^. 
Following  in  like  manner  the  light  of  history  and 

*  See  his  first  Tolume,  pp.  131  and  202;  and  also  P.  della 
YaHe  in  the  prefiu^  to  Vasari,  p.  27 ;  also  Signor  da  Monona 
in  hisIHsa  lUastrata,  p.  164 ;  besides  many  other  authors. 
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of  reason^  unstayed  by  party  spirit,  I  shall  in  the 
first  place  observe,  that  among  all  the  scholars  of 
Cimafoue,  I  do  not  find  any  natned  by  Vasari,  but 
Giotto  and  Amdlfo  di  Lapo,  concerning  whom  it 
is  certain  that  the  historian  was  in  error.  Lapo 
and  Amolfo  are  the  names  of  two  different  sculp- 
tors, disciples  of  Niccold  Pisano,  who,  being  al- 
ready versed  in  the  art,  assisted  him  in  1266  to 
adorn  with  history  pieces  the  pulpit  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Siena,  an  authentic  document  of  which 
remains  in  the  archives  of  the  work.*  Thus  this 
branch  of  the  tree  belongs  to  Pisa,  unless  Cima- 
bue  have  a  claim  to  it,  by  contributing  in  some 
degree  to  the  instruction  of  Amolfo  in  the  princi- 
ples of  architecture.  Andrea  Tafi  was  the  pupil 
of  Apollonius,  a  Greek  artist,  and  assisted  him  in 
the  church  of  St.  John,  in  some  pieces  of  mosaic, 
from  scriptural  history,  which,  according  to  Vasari, 
are  without  invention  and  without  design ;  but  he 
improved  as  he  proceeded,  for  the  last  part  of  the 
work  was  less  despicable  than  the  beginning.  Ci- 
mabue  is  not  named  in  these  works,  nor  in  what 
Tafi  afterwards  executed  without  assistance ;  and 
as  he  was  old  when  Cimabue  began  to  teach,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  he  can  be  reckoned,  th^ 
scholar  of  the  latter,  or  a  branch  from  that  root. 
GraddoGaddi,  says  Vasari,  was  contemporary  with 
Cimabue,  and  was  his  intimate  friend,  as  well  as 
that  of  Tafi ;  through  their  friendship  he  received 

*  D.  Valle's  preface  to  Vasari,  p,  36. 
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hints  for  his  implrOvement  in  mos^c.  At  first  he 
followed  the  manner  of  the  Greelcs^  mingled  with 
that  of  Cimahue.  After  lojig  wOrkipg"  in  this 
mann^,  he  went  to  Rome;  and  there  improved  his 
atyle^  while  employed  on  the  teLqade  of  S.  Maria 
Ma^^^re^  by  his  own  genius,  assisted  in  my  opi- 
nion by  imitating  the  ancient  workers  in  niosaic. 
He  also  painted  some  altar-pieces,  and  I  saw  at 
Florence  one  of  his  crucifixions,  of  a  square  figure, 
and  very  respectable  workmanship.  This  cir- 
cum£[tance  induces  me  to  consider  6addo,in  some 
measure,  among  the  imitators  of  Cimabue,  but 
not  one  of  his  pupils ;  for  it  appears  to  me  unjUst; 
should  a  contemporary  communicate  with  an  ar- 
tist either  as  a  friend,  or  for  the  sake  of  advice  on 
the  art,  to  set  him  inunediately  down  as  a  branch 
from  that  stock.  Yasari  relates  of  Ugolino  Senese, 
t^  he  was  a  tenacious  follower  of  the  Greek  style, 
and  inclined  more  to  imitate  Cimabue  than  Giotto, 
He  does  not  on  thid  account,  indeed,  expressly 
say,  that  he  had  been  his  scholar ;  he  rather  hints 
that  he  had  other  instructors  at  Siena,  for  which 
reason  it  will  be  better  to  consider  him  under  that 
school,  there  being  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
belonged  to  it  In  that  of  Bologna  we  should 
also  class  Oderigo,  who,  as  a  miniature  painter, 
was  more  likely  to  employ  some  other  master 
than  a  painter  in  fresco  like  Cimdbue,  In  the 
mean  tune  it  is  useful  to  reflect,  that  were  the  me- 
thod of  Baldinticci  to  be  pursued^  nothing  autheb- 
tic  would  remain  in  a  history  of  j^aintingi  and  the 
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schools  of  4he  early  masters  would  increase  beyond 
all  limits,  were  the  scholars  of  each  master  to  be 
confounded  with  his  friends,  acquaintances,  and 
contemporaries,  who  paid  attention  to  his  maxims. 
It  is  still  more  strange  to  peruse  the  account  of 
the  connexion  between  the  first  and  secondary 
branches  of  the  tree,  or  if  one  may  use  the  ex* 
pression,  between  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  Cimabue.  There  is  nothing  natural  in  their 
succession,  and  the  labour  is  wholly  useless  which 
derives  the  professors  of  every  fine  art,  of  what- 
ever country,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  from  one 
individual.  F.  Ristoro  and  F.  Sisto  were  eminent 
architects,  who  rebuilt  the  grand  bridges  of  the 
Carraja  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  about  1264,  when 
Cimabue  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Baldi- 
nucci  writes  of  both,  that  they  were,  perhaps,  dis- 
ciples or  imitators  of  Amolfo,  from  the  state  of 
their  works.  But  how  comes  he  to  found  on  a 
perhaps,  what  he,  a  little  before,  had  vaunted  as  a 
clear  demonstration?  And  then,  on  what  does  this 
perhaps  rest?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  Ar- 
nolfo,  and  Cimabue  himself,  imitated  them  ?  That 
Fra  Mino  da  Turrita  should  appear  in  his  tree  as 
a  scholar  of  Tafi,  and  as  posterior  to  Cimabue,  is 
no  less  absurd*  In  1225,  a  date  omitted  by  Bal- 
dinucci,  Mino  wrought  in  mosaic  at  Florence,  fif- 
teen years  before  Cimabue  was  bom.  In  his  old 
age  he  commenced  a  similar  work  in  the  cathedral 
of  Pisa,  ^^  in  the  same  style  in  which  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  other  labours,**  says  Yasari,  who  adds. 
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tbilt  Tafi  and  Gaddi  (both  his  inferiors  in  age  and 
reputation)  assisted  him.    The  work  was  "  little 
more  than  begun/'  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  not  long  associated.    It  seems  to  mie 
extraordinary  how  Baldinucci  could  assert^  'Mt  ap- 
pears that  Vasari  imagined  that  Mino  was  the 
pupil  oi^  Andrea  Tafi/'  which  is  contrary  to  fact : 
instead  of  the  ^  clear  demonstration^'  which  he 
promised^  he  has  amused  us  with  ^*  it  appears^ 
which  is  evident  only  to  himself.    At  lengthy  wish- 
ing to  make  us  believe  that  Giovanni  Pisano  the 
sculptor  is  a  |m/nZ  of  Giotto  the  painter^  he  again 
turns  to  Yasari^  from  whom  he  brings  evidence  that 
Griovanni^  having  completed  his  work  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Arezzo,  and  being  then  established  at  Or- 
vieto^  <^me  to  Florence  to  examine  the  architec- 
ture of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore^  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Giotto:   he  further  notices  two 
pieces  which  he  executed  at  Florence^  the  one  a 
Madonna  between  two  little  angels,  over  the  gate 
of  the  cathedral ;  the  other  a  small  baptism  of  St. 
John;  this  happened  in  1297.    Here  Baldinucci 
hazards  a  reflection,  that  *^  if  one  compares  the 
other  works  of  this  artist  with  the  above  men^ 
tioned  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary ....  we  may 
recognize  in  it  such  improvement ....  and  so 
much  of  the  manner  of  Giotto,  that  there  cannot 
remain  a  doubt  but  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  disci- 
ple of  this  master,  both  in  respect  of  his  imitar 
tion  of  him,  and  his  observance  of  his  precepts, 
which  he  foUowed  during  so  many  years  in  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  the  prq/hssiah.**  Every  attentive  reader' 
will  discover  here  not  a  clear  demonstration  of 
the  assumption,  but  a  mass  of  difficulties.  He 
compares  this  to  the  other  figures  made  by  Pi- 
sano  at  Florence^  before  he  was  acquainted  with 
Giotto;  and  yet  this  was  the  first  wJiich  he  there 
executed.  He  wishes  to  make  Giovanni,  already 
sixty  years  of  age,  an  imitator  of  Giotto,  then 
twenty-one,  when  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
Giotto  would  follow  him,  the  best  sculptor  of 
the  age.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  sup- 
posed instruction  which  Giovanni  received  from 
Giotto,  who,  shortly  after,  departed  for  Rome; 
where,  after  some  other  works,  he  executed  the 
mosaic  of  the  boat  in  1298.  In  short,  the  whole 
question  of  preceptorship  rests  on  no  better  au- 
thority than  a  single  figure.  How  great  are  the  in- 
consistencies in  this  account,  and  how  absurd  the 
explanations  and  repetitions  which  are'  offered  t 
What  further  shall  we  say  ?  Is  it  not  lamentable 
thus  to  see  so  many  old  and  honoured  artists  com- ' 
pell^,  in  spite  of  history,  to  become  pupils  to  mas-^ 
ters  so  much  younger  and  less  celebrated  than  them- 
selves ?  I  know  that  various  writers  have  censured 
Baldinucci  as  an  historian  of  doubtful  fidelity,  artfiil 
in  concealing  or  misrepresenting  facts,  captious  iii 
expounding  the  opinions  of  Yasari,  and  more  intent 
on  captivating  than  instructing  his  readers.  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  his  system  was  controverted  ev6i\ 
in  his  own  country,  as  appears  from  his  work  pub- 
lished there,  entitled  Ddle  VegUe ;  and  that  Sighor 
Marmi,  a  learned  Florentine,  strongly  suspected  his 
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fiiir  dealiBg,  of  whidi  we  shall  adduce  a  proof 
under  the  Sienese  school.  Nevertheless  I  take 
into  account  that  he  wrote  in  an  age  less  informed 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  paintings  and  that  he 
defended  an  opinion  then  much  more  common  in 
Italy  than  at  present.  He  had  promised  Cardinal 
liCopoldo  de'  Medici  to  demonstrate  it  incontrpt 
yertibly  for  the  honour  of  his  country^  and  of  the  ^ 
house  of  Medici,  and  had  received  advice  and  a3** 
sistance  from  him  in  order  to.  encourage  him  to 
defend  it,  and  to  refute  the  contrary  opinion. 
Under  the  necessity  of  answering  Malvasia,*  a 
severe  writer  against  Yasari,  and  of  proving  his 
assertion,  that  the  people  of  Bologna,  no  lew 
than  those  of  Siena,  of  Pisa,  and  other  places,  had 
learned  the  art  from  the  Florentines,  he^  formed  a 
fidse  system,  the  absurdity  of  which  he  did  not  imr 
.mediatdy  perceive ;  but  he  at  last  discovered  it,  as 
Signor  Piacenza  observes,  and  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  its  trammeb.  The  most  ingenious  build^ 
crs  of  systems  have  subjected  themselves  very  fre- 
:quently  to  the  same  disadvantage,  and  the  history 
of  literature  abounds  with  similar  instances.     . 

Bbtving  examined  this  sophism,  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  of  Baldinucci ;  but  shall 
comprise  my  own  ppinioir  in  two  propositions : — 

*  We  may  observe,  that  IMTalyasia  is  the  champion,  not  only 
of  Bologna,  but  of  Italy,  and  of  all  Europe.  At  page  11,  yO- 
limie  first,  he  has  quoted  a  passage  from  l^Ubien,  which  proves 
Aat  dctfign  always  n^untained  itself  in  Prance,  even  in  ryide 
ages,  and  that  at  the  time  of  Cimabue  it  was  there  equally  res- 
pectable as  in  Italy. 
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The  first  is.  That  the  improvement  of  painting  is 
not  due  to  Florence  alone.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  career  of  human  genius,  in  the  progress 
of  the  fine  arts,  is  the  same  in  every  country. 
When  the  mail  is  dissatisfied  with  what  the  child 
learned,  he  graduaUy  passes  from  the  ruder  ele^ 
ments  to  what  is  less  so,  and  from  thence,  to  dili- 
gence and  precision  ;  he  afterwards  advances  to 
the  grand,  and  the  select,  and  at  laigth  attains  fa- 
cility of  execution. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  sculpture  among  the 
Grecians,  imd  such  has  been  that  of  painting  incur 
own  country.    When  Correggio  advanced  from  la- 
borious minuteness  to  grandeur,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  that  such  was  the  progress  of 
RaffisteUo,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  witnessed  it :  in 
like  manner,  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  the 
painters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
than  to  learn  that  hitherto  they  had  pursued  a  wrong 
path ;  this  was  sujfficient  to  guide  them  into  a  better 
|>athj  and  it  was  not  then  untried ;  for  sculpture  had 
already  improved  design.    We  have,  in  fSact,  seen 
the  Pisani,  and  their  scholars,  preceding  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  and,  as  their  precursors,  di£Pusing  a  new 
system  of  design  over  Italy.     It  would  be  injus- 
tice to  overlook  them  in  the  improvement  of  paint- 
ing, in  which  design  is  of  such  importance ;  or  to 
suppose  that  they  did  not  signally  contribute  to 
its  improvement.    But  if  Italy  be  indebted  solely 
to  Cimabue  and  Giotto  for  its  progress,  all  the 
good  artists  should  have  come  from  Florence.  And 
yet,  in  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (to  instance  the 
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finest  w<Mrk>  perhaps,  of  that  age),  we  find,  from 
the  b^^innmg  of  tiie  fourteenth  century,  many  ar* 
tists  from  various  other  places,  who  would  not 
iiave  been  called  to  ornament  such  a  building,  had 
they  not  previously  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  able 
masters.*  Add  to  this,  if  we  are  to  derive  all 
painters  from  those  two  masters,  every  style  of 
painting  should  resemble  that  of  their  florentme 
disciples.  But  on  examining  the  old  paintings  of 
Siena,  of  Venice,  of  Bologna,  and  of  Parma,  they 
are  found  to  be  dissimilar  in  idea,  in  choice  of  co- 
louring, and  in  taste  of  composition.  All,  then, 
are  not  derived  from  Florence. 

My  second  proposition  is.  That  no  people  thM 
excelled  in,  nor  contributed,  by  example,  so  much 
to  the  progress  of  art  as  the  Florentines.  Bival 
cities  may  boast  artists  of  merit,  even  in  the  first 
era  of  painting ;  their  writers  may  deny  the  £une 
of  Giotto  and  his  disciples  ;  but  truth  is  more 
powerfbl  tiian  declamation.  Giotto  was  the  father 
of  the  new  method  of  painting,  as  Boccaccio  was 
called  the  fiither  of  the  new  species  of  prose  com- 
position. After  the  time  of  the  latter,  any  subject 
could  be  elegantly  treated  of  in  prose ;  after  the  for- 
mer, painting  could  express  all  subjects  with  pro- 
priety. A  Simon  da  Siena,  a  Stefano  da  Firenze, 
a  Pietro  Laurati,  added  charms  to  the  art;  but 
ihey  and  others  owe  to  Giotto  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  a  new  manner.    He  essayed  it  in  Tus- 

*  A.  catalogue  of  them  is  given  in  P.  della  Valle,  in  his  his- 
tory c^Uiat  Chnrch,  and  is  rtpnhtbhed  in  the  Sienas«  edition  of 
Vasari,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Tolvme. 
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cany^  and  while  yet  a  young  man^  greatly  improved 
it,  to  the  general  admiration  of  all  classies.  '  He 
did  not  leave  Assisi  until  called  to  Rome  by  Boni- 
&ce  YIII.,  nor  did  he  take  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon/  until  invited  to  France  by  Clement  V. 
Before  going  there,  he  was  induced  to  stop  at  Pa- 
dua, and  on  returning  some  years  after,  he  ag^n 
resided  at  the  same  place.  At  that  time  many 
parts  of  Italy  were  under  a  republican  .form  of 
government ;  but  abounded  in  p6tent  families, 
that  bore  sway  in  various  quarters,  and  whidi, 
while  adorning  their  country,  aimed  at  its  sulgn* 
gation.  Giotto,  beyond  every  other,  was  in  univer^ 
sal  request,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Po- 
lentani  of  Ravenna,  the  Malatesti  of  Riminb,  the 
Estensi  of  Ferrara,  the  Yisconti  of  Milim,  the 
Scala  of  Verona,  Castruccio  of  Lucca,  and  alto 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  sought  to  engage  hiia 
with  eagerness,  and  for  some  period  retained  him 
in  their  service.  Milan,  Urbino,  Arezzo,  and  Bo- 
logna, were  desirous  to  possess  his  works  ;  and 
Pisa,  that,  in  her  Campo  Santo,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  choicest  artists  of  Tuscany  to  vie 
with  one  another,*  as  of  old  they  contended  at  Co- 

*  This  place,  which  wiU  ever  do  high  honour  to  the  magniB- 
cence  of  the  Pisans,  would  be  an  inestimable  mnseuoiy  if  the 
pictures  there,  executed  by  Giotto,  by  Memnu,  by  Stsfaao  Ho- 
rentino^  by  Bufialmacco,  by  Antonio  Veneiiaiio,  by  the  two 
Orcagni,  by  Spinello  Aretino,  and  by  L«aurati,  had  been  care* 
fully  preserved ;  but  the  greatest  number  having  been  injured 
by  dampness,  were  repaired,  but  with  considerable  judgment, 
within  the  century. 
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riiltli>  and  in  Delphi^*  obtained  from  him  those 
historic  paintings  from  the  life  of  Job,  which  are 
greatly  admired,  though  they  are  amongst  his  early 
productions.  When  Giotto  was  no  more,  similar 
applause  was  bestowed  on  his  disciples  :  cities 
contended  for  the  honour  of  inviting  them,  and  they 
were  even  more  highly  estimated  than  the  pative 
artists  themselves.  We  shall  find  Cavallini  and 
Capanna  in  the  lUmian  School ;  in  that  of  Bolog- 
XUL  the  two  Faentini,  Pace,  and  Ottaviano,  with 
(xuglielmo  da  Forli ;  Menabuoi  at  Padua ;  M^m^ 
mi;  who  was  either  a  scholar  or  assistant  of  Giotto, 
at  Avignon ;  and  we  shall  find  traces  of  the  suq- 
cesisors  of  the  same  school  throughout  all  Italy. 
This  work  will  indicate  the  names  of  some  of  them ; 
it  will  point  out  the  style  of  others ;  without  includ- 
ing the  great  number  who,  in  every  province,  have 
been  withdrawn  from  our  view,  for  the  purpose  <Kf 
replacing  old  pictures  with  others  in  the  new  man- 
ner. Giotto  thus  became  the  model  for  students 
during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  was 
Raflaello  in  the  sixteenth,  and  the  Caracci  in  the 
subsequent  century :  nor  can  I  find  a  fourth  mannw 
that  has  been  so  generally  received  in  Italy  as  that 
^of  those  three  schools.  There  have  been  some  who, 
from  the  inspiration  of  their  own  genius,  had 
adopted  a  new  manner^  but  they  were  little  known 
or  admired  beycmd  the  precincts  of  their  owq 
country.    Of  the  Florentines  alone  can  it  be  as- 

•  Pli».  xxiY.'B. 
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serted,  that  they  diffused  tlie  modem  style  from 
one  extremity  of  Italy  to  the  other :  in  the  resto- 
ration of  painting,  though  not  all,  yet  the  chief 
praise,  belongs  to  them ;  and  this  forms  my  second 
proposition. 

I  proceed  more  willingly  to  the  sequel  of  my 
work,  having  escaped  from  that  part  of  it  in  which, 
amid  the  contradictory  sentiments  of  authors,  I 
have  often  suspended  my  pen,  mindful  of  the  max- 
im, £Ustaria  nihil  falsi  audeat  dieere,  nihil  veri  nan 
audeat.  Resuming  the  subject  of  Florence,  aftw 
the  death  of  her  great  artist  in  1336,  I  find  paint- 
ers had  there  prodigiously  multiplied,  as  I  shall 
presently,  from  undoubted  testimony,  proceed  to 
prove.  Not  long  afterwards,  that  is,  in  1349,  the 
painters  associated  themselves  into  a  rdigious  fra- 
ternity, which  they  denominated  the  Society  of 
St  Luke,  first  established  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  but 
afterwards  in  S.  Maria  Novella.  This  was  not 
the  first  that  had  arisen  in  Italy,  as  Baldinucci  af- 
firms :  in  1290  there  was  a  company  of  painters 
previously  established  at  Venice,  of  which  St. 
Luke  was  the  patron,  the  laws  of  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  St  So- 
phia.* But  neither  this,  the  Florentine,  nor  that 
of  Bologna,  can  be  called  academies  for  design ; 
they  were  only  the  results  of  Christian  devotion,  a 
«ort  of  school,  such  as  formerly  existed,  and  still 
exist  in  many  of  the  arts.    They  did  not  consist 

*  Z&net.  p.  3. 
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of  punters  alone ;  these  always  possessed  the  most 
elevated  rank ;  but  in  the  same  place  were  assem- 
bled artists  *'  in  metal  and  in  wood^  whose  works 
partook,  more  or  less,  of  design;"  as  is  related  by 
Baldinucci^in  describingthe  Florentine  association. 
In  that  of  Venice  were  comprehended  basket-ma* 
kers,  gilders,  and  the  lowest  daubers ;  in  that  of 
Bologna  were  included  even  saddlers,  and  seab- 
bard-makers;  who  were  only  divided  from  tht 
painters  by  means  of  lawsuits  and  decisions.  That 
unrefined  age  did  not  as  yet  acknowledge  the  dig^ 
nity  of  painting ;  it  denominated  those  artists  mas- 
ter workmen,  whom  we  now  call  professors  of  the 
art,  and  it  called  shops  what  we  name  studies.  I 
have  often  doubted,  whether  the  progress  of  the 
arts  was  so  rapid  among  us  as  in  Greece,  because, 
there,  painting,  either  from  the  beginning  or  a  very 
early  era,  was  considered  as  a  liberal  art :  with  us 
its  ^Ugnity  was  much  longer  in  being  acknow- 
ledged. 

lie  who  desires  to  discover  the  origin  of  those 
associations,  will  find  it  in  the  works  composed  of 
different  arts  then  most  in  use,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  somewhat  fully,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  history.  A  little  above  I  mentioned  basket- 
makers  :  at  that  time,  all  kinds  of  furniture,  such 
as  cupboards,  benches,  and  chests,  were  wrought 
by  mechanics,  and  then  painted,  especially  when 
intended  as  the  furniture  of  new  married  women. 
Many  ancient  cabinet  pictures  have  been  cut  out 
of  such  pieces  of  furniture,  and,  by  this  means,  pre- 
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served  to  later  ages.  As  for  images  on  altars^ 
through  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century^  they 
were  not  formed^  as  at  present^  on  a  separate  piece 
from  the  surrounding  ornaments.  There  were 
made  little  altars,  or  dittici/  in  many  parts  of  Italy^ 
called  Ancohe ;  they  first  shaped  the  wood^  and  la- 
horiously  ornamented  it  with  carving.  The  design 
was  conformed  to  the  Teutonic,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Gothic  architecture,  seen  in  the  facades  of 
churches  built  in  that  age.  The  whole  work  was  a 
load  of  minuteness,  consisting  of  little  tabernacles, 
pyramids,  and  niches ;  and  various  doors  and  win- 
dows, with  semi-circular  and  pointed,  arches,  were 
represented  on  the  surface  of  the  panel ;  a  style 
very  characteristic  of  that  period.  I  have  some- 
times there  observed^  in  the  middle,  little  statues 
in  mezzo-rilievo.f  Most  frequently  the  painter 
designed  these  figures  or  busts  of  saints :  some- 
times there  were  also  prepared  various  sorts  of 

*  It  was  a  very  ancient  practice  of  Christian  worship  to  place 
the  silver,  orirory  dittici,  upon  the  altars  during  the  service  of  the 
mass,  and  when  the  sacred  ceremony  was  over,  they  were  folded 
up  in  the  manner  of  a  book,  and  taken  elsewhere.  The  same  fi- 
jgure  was  retained,  even  in  the  introduction  of  the  largest  altar 
pieces,  which  likewise  consisted  of  two  wings,  and  were  portable. 
This  custom,  of  which  I  have  seen  few  remnants  in  Italy,  has 
been  long  preserved  in  the  Greek  church.  At  length,  by  degrees, 
artists  began  to  paint  upon  one  whole  panel.  (Set  JBuamtrroii 
Veiri  AnticlU,  p.  269,  Sic.) 

t  In  Torrello,  one  of  the  Venetian  isles,  there  is  an  ancient 
image  of  St.  Hadrian,  which  is  tolerably  carved,  and  around  it 
the  history  of  the  saint  is  depicted :  the  style  is  feeble,  but  not 
Grecian. 
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little  forms,  or  moulds — formelle — in  wliich  to  re-' 
present  histories.  Often  there  was  a  step  added' 
to  the  little  altar^  where^  in  several  compartments; 
were  likewise  exhibited  histories  of  our  Saviour^ 
of  the  Virgin^  and  of  the  martyrs^  either  real  or 
feigned.*  Sometimes  various  compartments  were 
prepared,  in  which  their  lives  were  represented. 
The  carvers  in  wood  were  so  vain  of  their  craft, 
that  they  often  inscribed  their  own  names  before 
that  of  the  painter.f 

Even  pictures  for  rooms  were  fashioned  by  the 
carvers  into  triangular  and  square  forms,  which 
they  surrounded  with  heavy  borders^  with  rude  fo- 
liage, lace,  or  Arabesque  ornaments  around  thetn. 
In  that  age,  pictures  were  rarely  committed  to 
canvass  alone,  though  some  such  are  to  be  seen  at 
Florence,  and  more  among  the  Venetians  and  peo- 
ple of  Bologna ;  but  panels  were  most  frequently 
employed.    The  borders  often  inclosed  portions  of 

*  I  oodce  this  pecab'arity,  because  the  histories,  either  paint- 
ed or  eograred,  belonging  to  those  early  times,  are  apt  to  per- 
plex Its';  nor  can  they  be  cleared  up  without  haying  recourse  to 
book*  of  fiction,  which  were,  in  those  less  cirilized  periods,  be* 
fiered.  In  the  acts  of  our  Satiour,  and  of  the  Virgin,  it  may 
be  osefol  to  consult  6io.  Alberto  Fabrizio»  in  the  collection 
enticed  **  Codex  Apocr.  Ncvi  Tettameniir  in  the  acts  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  it  is  not  so  much  their  real  history,  as  the 
legends,  either  manifestly  false  or  suspected,  as  recounted  by  the 
Bollandisti,  that  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

t  See  Yasari  in  the  life  of  Spinello  Aretino :  "  Simone  Cini,  a 
norentine,  carved  it,  it  was  gilt  by  Gabriellp  Saracinii  and  Spi* 
oello  di  Luca  of  Arezzo,  painted  it  in  the  year  1385."  A  simi* 
lar  signature  may  be  seen  in  Pittura  Veneziana,  page  15. 
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canvass^  not  imfrequently  of  parchment,  and  somte- 
times  of  leather,  which,  in  aU  probability,  were 
prepared  by  thoee  who  usually  wrought  in  such 
materials ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  such  artists, 
and  even  in  some  instances  saddlers,  were  some- 
times associated  with  painters. 

History  informs  us  that  shields  for  war,  or  the 
tournament,  and  also  various  equestrian  accoutre- 
ments, as  the  saddles  and  trappings  of  horses,  were 
ornamented  with  painting,  a  custom  which  was  re- 
tained till  the  time  of  Francia,  as  Y  asari  mentions 
in  his  life ;  hence,  armourers  and  saddlers  became 
associated  with  painters.  Among  them  in  like  man- 
ner might  be  included  those  who  prepared  walls 
for  painting  in  fresco,  and  who  covered  them  with  a 
reddish  ground,  which  not  unfrequently  is  still  dis- 
covered in  the  flaws.  On  this  colour  the  figures 
were  designed,  and  such  walls  were  the  cartoons 
of  the  old  masters.  The  stucco  workers  also  as- 
sisted them  in  those  relieved  ornaments  we  see  in 
fresco  paintings.  I  believe  they  used  moulds  in 
those  works,  which  seem  nothing  else  than  glo- 
bules, flowerets,  and  little  stars,  formed  with  a 
stamp,  such  as  we  see  on  gilt  plaister,  on  leather,  on 
board,  and  on  playing  cards.  On  whatever  sub- 
stance they  painted,  some  gold  was  usually  added ; 
with  it  they  ornamented  the  ground  of  their  pic- 
tures, the  glories  of  their  saints,  their  garmenti^ 
and  fringes.  Although  painters  themselves  were 
skilled  in  such  labours,  it  appears  that  they  sought 
the  assistance  of  gilders,  and  therefore  gilders 
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were  classed  with  painters^  and  like  them  inscribed 
works  with  their  names. 

This  was  the  practice  of  Cini  and  Saracini, 
just  before  recorded,  and  particularly  of  a  native 
of  Ferrara,  who,  in  the  pictures  of  the  Yivarini, 
at  y^ce,  subscribes  his  name  before  theirs.  {See 
Zanetti,  Pitlura  Ven.  p.  15.)  And  in  the  cathe* 
dral  of  Ceneda,  below  an  Incoronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, in  which  the  artist  did  not  care  to  exhibit 
himself  to  posterity,  the  engraver,  already  noticed, 
left  the  following  inscription,  which  Signer  Lo* 
renso  Giustiniani,  a  Yenetiaa  patrician  of  great 
taste  and  cultivation  of  mind,  has  very  politely 
eommunicated  to  me;  ''  1438,  a  di  10.  Frbveb 
Christofalo  da  Feraea  intajo." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  goUuc  style  was  disappearing  from  ar* 
chitecture,  the  design  of  the  carvers  improved,  and 
they  b^an  to  erect  ov w  altars  oblong  panels,  divid- 
ed by  partitions,  which  were  fieushioned  into  pilas- 
ters, or  imall  columns,  and  often  between  these  last 
feigned  gates  or  windows,  so  that  the  ancona  or 
ahsr  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  fii^ade  of  a  par 
lace  or  a  church;  over  them  was  placed  a  frieze, 
mod  above  the  frieze  was  a  place  like  a  stage  with 
some  figures.  The  saints  were  placed  below,  and 
their  histories  were  painted  in  the  compartments ; 
and  often  there  appeared  their  his^ries  painted 
upon  some  little  form,  or  upon  the  steps.  The 
partitions  were  gradually  removed,  the  proportions 
q£  the  figures  enlarged^  and  the  saints  were  dis- 
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posed  in  a  single  piece  around  the  throne  of  our 
Lord,  not  so  erect  as  formerly^  after  the  manner  of 
statues^  biit  in  different  actions  and  positions^  a 
custom  which  prevailed  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen-* 
tury*  The  practice  of  gilding  grounds  declined 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, '  but  it 
was  increased  on  the  garments,  and  fringes  were 
never  so  deep  as  at  that  period.  About  the  cfose 
of  that  century  gold  was  more  sparingly  employed, 
and  it  was  alniost  wholly  abandoned  in  the  follow- 
ing. No  little  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon 
l^e  art  by  any  one  who  would  undertake  to  point 
out  with  accuracy  what  were  the  colours,  gums, 
and  other  mixtures  employed  by  the  Greeks. 
They  were  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  the  best 
methods  transmitted  to  th^m  by  a  tradition,  which 
though  in  some  measure  corrupted,  was  confessedly 
derived  firom  their  ancestors.  Even  subsequent  to 
the  invention  of  oils,  their  colouring  is  in  some 
degree  deserving  of  our  admiration.  In  the  Me- 
dicean  Museum  there  is  a  Madonna,  subscribed 
with  the  following  Latin  inscription,  Andreas  Rico 
de  Candia  pinxit,  the  forms  of  which  are  stupid, 
the  folds  inelegant,  and  the  composition  coarse; 
but  with  all  this,  the  colour  is  so  fresh,  vivid,  and 
brilliant,  that  there  is  no  modem  work  that  would 
not  lose  by  a  coihparison ;  indeed,  the  colouring 
is  iso  extremely  strong  and  firm,  that  when  tried 
with  the  iron,  it  does  not  liquefy,  but  rather  scales 
off,  and  breaks  in  minute  portions.  The  frescos, 
likewise,  of  the  earliest  Greek  and  Italian  paintei^. 
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are  surprisingly  strongs  and  more  particularly  in 
upper  than  in  lower  Ttaly.  There  are  some  figures 
of  saints  upon  the  pilasters  of  the  church  of  San 
Niccolo,  at  Trevigi,  quite  remarkable  for  their  du- 
rability^ an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  Padre  Federici,  (p.  188).  I  have  un- 
derstood from  professors  that  such  a  degree  of 
consistency  must  have  been  produced  by  a  certain 
portion  of  wax^  which  was  employed  at  that  period/ 
as  will  be  explained  in  the  subsequent  chapter^  on 
the  subject  of  painting  in  oil.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  we  are  very  little  advanced  in 
these  inquiries  into  the  ancient  methods  of  prepar- 
ing colour.  Were  they  once  satisfactorily  explored, 
it  would  prove  highly  useful  in  the  restoration  of 
ancient  pictures,  nor  superfluous  in  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  that  firm,  fused,  and  lucid  colouring, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  commend  in  va- 
rious Lombard  and  Venetian  pictures,  and  more 
especially  in  those  of  Coreggio. 

These  observations  will  not  be  useless  to  the 
connoisseur,  who  doubts  the  age  of  a  picture  on 
which  there  are  no  characters.  Where  "there  are 
letters  he  may  proceed  with  still  greater  certainty. 
The  letters  vulgarly  called  gothic,  began  to  be  used 
after  the  year  1200,  in  some  places  more  early  than 
in  others ;  and  characters  were  loaded  with  a  su- 
perfluity of  lines,  through  the  whole  of  the  four- 
teenth, until  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet  was 

VOL.   I.  B 
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irevived.  What  forms  were  adopted  by  artists  m 
suhscribiDg  their  names,  will  be  more  conveniently 
explained  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages  further. 
I  have  judged  it  proper  to  give  here  a  sort  of 
paleology  of  painting ;  because  inattention  to  this 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  fruitful  source  of  error. 
The  reader,  however,  may  observe,  that  though 
the  rules  here  proposed,  afford  some  light  to  re- 
solve doubtfid  points,  they  are  not  to  be  consi-* 
iered  as  infallible  and  universal,  and  he  may  fur- 
ther recollect,  that  in  matters  of  antiquity  nothing 
18  more  dangerous  and  ridiculous,  than  to  form  ge- 
neral rules,  which  a  single  example  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow. 
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EPOCH  I. 

Fhreniine  PaiiUers  who  lived  after  GioUo  to  the  end  of  the. 
JifteefUh  century* 

SECT.  II. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  Vasari,  in  the  life  of 
Jacopo  di  Casentino^  quotes  the  manuscript  re- 
cords of  the  society  of  St.  Luke,  afterwards  printed 
by  Baldinucci^  and  mentions  fourteen  painters  who 
were  formerly  its  captains,  counsellors,  or  chamber- 
lains; yet  he  takes  no  notice  of  them  in  his  Lives ^ 
and  of  but  very  few  of  the  great  number  named 
in  that  manuscript.  The  same  selection  was  em- 
ployed by  Baldinucci,  in  whose  Vegua  we  are  in- 
formed that  many  painters  flourished  about  1300, 
the  n^mes  of  whom  he  has  refused  to  insert  in  his 
anecdotes.  It  clearly  appears  fi'om  his  writings 
that  he  omitted  about  a  hundred,  all  belonging  to 
that  age.*    It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say,  that 

*  ^*  The  number  of  artists  of  whom,  by  consulting  oldtiuthors, 
1  can  collect  nothing  more  than  the  time  they  lived,  tiieir  name 
and  occupation,  and  their  death,  (f  speak  of  those  who  lived 
about  the  year  1300,)  amounts  in  the  city  of  Florence  alone  to 
nearly  a  hundred,  without  including  those  who  have  been  dis- 
covered and  noticed  6y  some  of  our  antiquarians ;  and  exclu- 
sive of  those  we  find  mentioned  in  the  old  book  of  the  Society 
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those  two  historians  have  commemorated  many 
artists  of  mediocrity^  merely  because  they  were  na- 
tives of  Florence^  an  accusation  alleged  against 
them  by  foreigners.  The  artists  of  their  country 
whom  they  have  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  not 
less  worthy  of  record  than  those  ancient  ones  of 
Venice,  of  Bologna,  and  of  Lombardy,  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  praise  in  their  respective  schools. 
Among  this  number  I  include  Buffalmacco,  the 
wit  whose  jests,  as  recorded  in  Boccaccio  and  Sac- 
chetti,  render  him  more  celebrated  than  his  pic- 
tures. His  real  name  was  Buonamico  di  Cristo- 
faho.  He  had  been  the  scholar  of  Tafi,  but  by 
living  long  in  the  time  of  Giotto,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  his  own  style.  He  dis- 
played a  most  lively  fancy,  "  and  when  he  chose 
to  exert  himself  (which  rarely  happened)  was  not 
inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries.'"*  It  is 
uj^fortunate  that  his  best  works,  which  were  in 
the  Abbey  and  in  Ognisanti,  have  perished,  and 
there  only  remain  some  less  carefully  executed  at 
Arezzo  and  at  Pisa.    The  best  preserved  are  in 

of  Painters.''  (See  Baldinucci  Im^otizie  del  Gioggi.)  The 
Florentine  painters  of  this  age,  who8eii^l^|8  have  heen  produced 
hy  the  Canon  Moreni  from  the  records  oT^te  diplomatic  ar- 
chire,  may  be  seen  in  part  the  fourth  of  his  NonSH^*^^^'^*^*  P- 
102.  Others  haye  been  collected  and  communicate^^  di®  by 
^e  Abbate  Vincenzo  Follini,  Librarian  to  the  Magliabe^fihi  col- 
lection, extracted  from  yarious  MSS.  of  the  same,  besideslliose 
from  the  Novelle  Litterarie  of  Florence,  from  the  Delizie  de' 
Letter,  of  the  P.  Ildefonso,  C.  S.  and  from  the  Viaggi  of  Ter- 
gioni;  works  which  will  always  be  found  to  supply  ^e  brevity 
of  the  present  history. 

•  Vasari. 
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the  Campo  Santo ;  viz.  the  Creation  of  the  World, 
in  which  there  is  a  figure  of  the  Deity,  five  cubits 
high,  sustaining  the  mighty  firame  of  the  heavens 
and  the  elements,  and  three  other  historical  pic- 
tures of  Adam,  of  his  children,  and  of  Noah.  A 
crueifixioh,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Re- 
deemer>  may  be  seen  at  the  same  place.  Good 
symmetry  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  them;  he 
knew  but  little  of  design,  and  lie  drew  his  %ures 
by  other  rules  than  the  roundness  and  facility  seen 
in  the  disciples  of  Giotto.  His  heads  are  deficient 
in  beauty  and  variety.  The  pious  .women  near 
the  cross  aO  have  the  same  mean  and  vulgar 
features,  in  whick  the  mouths  are  opened  even  to 
deformity.  Some  ef  the  heads  of  the  men,  especial- 
ly that  of  Cain,  possess^  however,  a  physiognomical 
expression  which  arrests  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
The  air  of  nature  too  in  the  action,  as  in  the  man^ 
who,  fiill  of  horror,  flies  from  Mount  Calvary,  is 
highly  praiseworthy.  His  draperies  are  greatly 
varied,  are  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  stufi^ 
and  linings,  and  are  laboriously  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  with  fringes.  Before  he  was  employed 
in  the  Campo  Santo,  he  painted  in  the  church  of 
St.^Paul,  Ripa  d'Amo,  where  he  was  associated 
with  one  Bruno  di  Giovanni,  formerly  his  fellow 
student,  and  believed  to  be  the  painter  of  a  St. 
Ursula  in  a  piece  which  still  exists  in  the  Com- 
menda.  Unable  to  attain  the  expression  of  Buf- 
&lmacco,  he  tried  to  at(me  for  the  defect  by  the 
aid  of  s^itences  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of 
his  figuri^^  which  expressed  what  their  features 
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tnd  attitudes  were  inoapable  of  explaining,  a  prac- 
tice in  which  he  was  preceded  by  Cimaboe,  and 
followed  by  the  eccentric  Orcagna  and  several 
others.  This  Bruno,  together  witii  Nello  di  Dino, 
was  associated  with  Buffalmacco  in  the  jests  con- 
trived for  the  simple  Calandrino.  They  all  owe 
their  fame  to  Boccaccio,  who  introduces  them  in 
the  eighth  day  of  his  Decamerone;  and  a  similar 
favour  was  conferred  by  Sacchetti  on  a  Bartolo 
Gioggiy  a  house-painter,  whcun  he  intMduced  into 
his  (me  hundred  and  seventieth  tale.  Giovanni  da 
Ponte,  the  scholar  of  Buffalmacco,  had  some  merit, 
but  he  was  not  at  all  solicitous  to  increase  it  by.  his 
diligence.  Some  remains  of  his  pictures  exist  on 
the  walls  of  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Arezzo. 
I  believe  that  Bernardo  Orcagna,  who  rivalled 
the  fame  of  Buffalmacco,  proceeded  fix>m  some 
old  schooL  He  was  the  son  of  one  Cione,  a  sculp- 
tor, and  his  brother  Jacopo  was  of  the  same  pro- 
fession :  but  the  other  brother^  Andrea,  surpassed 
them  all;  and  in  himself  so  far  united  the  attain^ 
ments  of  the  three  sister  arts,  that  he  was  by  some 
reckoned  second  only  to  Giotto.  He  is  known 
among  architects  for  having  introduced  the  circular 
arch  instead  of  the  acute,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  galr 
lery  of  the  Lanzi,  which  he  built  and  wnamented 
with,  sculpture.  Bernardo  taught  him  the  prin^- 
ciples  of  painting.  They  who  have  represented  him 
as  the  pupil  of  Angiol  Gaddi,  do  not  appear  atten^ 
tive  to  dates.  In  the  Strozzi  chapd  in. the  diurch 
of  S.  Marta  Novella,  he  and  Bernardo  painted  Paiiar 
dise,  and  over  against  it  the  Inf^mal  B^gioos ;  and 
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in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa>  Death  and  the  Judg« 
ment  were  executed  hy  Andrea^  and  Hell  hy  Ber^ 
iiardo«  The  two  brothers  imitated  Dante  in  the 
novel  representations  which  they  executed  atthose 
plac^es ;  and  that  style  was  more  happily  repeated 
by  Andrea  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce^  where 
he  inserted  portraits  of  his  enemies  among  the 
damned,  and  of  his  friends  among  the  blessed 
taints.  These  pictures  are  the  prototypes  of 
similar  pictures  preserved  in  S.  Petronio,  at  Bo- 
logna, in  the  cathedral  of  Tolentino,  in  the  Badia 
del  Sesto,  at  Friuli,*  and  some  other  places,  in 
whidi  hell  is  distinguished  by  abysses  and  a  va* 
riety  of  torments,  after  the  manner  of  Dante. 
Several  pictures  by  Andrea  remain,  and  his  name 
is  still  on  that  in  the  Strozci  chapel,  which  is  full 
of  %ures  and  of  episodes.  On  the  whole,  he  dis- 
covers fertility  of  imagination,  diligence,  and  spirit, 

*  TImj  are  believed  to  be  anterior  to  the  year  1300  by  tbe 
hbtoritD  of  the  art  of  Painting  at  Frinli ;  bat  to  this  I  cannot 
agree.  The  pictures  bear  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  de- 
signs of  Orcagna;  or  rather  to  the  poetry  of  Dante,  who,  in  the 
year  aboye-mentionedy  feigns  to  haye  had  his  yision,  and  de- 
scribed it  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding.  In  confirmation 
of  diis  opinion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  style  is  Florentine^ 
and  induces  ns  to  suppose  that  a  painter  of  that  school  must  have 
been  there*  See  Letiera  poiiuwui  del  P.  Cortinovis  sopra  k  An- 
HckitddiSeito,  published  in  the  Qiamak  Veneto,  ("or  Memarie 
per  servire  alC  Ittaria  Letter,  e  Oirtfe^  Semestre  il  p.  1.  bf  the  year 
1800.  It  was  reprinted  at  XTdine  in  1801,  in  octayo,  wiMi  some 
ezceUeat  notes  by  die  Car.  Antonio  Bartolini,  who  has  dtttin- 
gnished  hiBsdf  by  «ther  produetions  connected  with  bibliograr 
phy  and  the  fine  arts* 
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equal  to  any  of  his  contemporarieB.  In  compoiition 
he  was  less  judicious,  in  attitudes  less  exact,  than 
the  followers  of  Giotto ;  and  he  yields  to  them  in 
drawing  and  in  colouring. 

The  same  school  produced  Marinotto,  a  nephew  . 
of  Andrea,  and  a  Tommaso  di  Marco,  whom  I  pass 
over,  as  well  as  others  of  little  note,'  no  kmger 
known  by  existing  works.  Bernardo  Nello  di 
Gio.  Falconi  of  Pisa  merits  consideration.  He 
executed  many  pictures  in  that  cathedral,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  NeUo  di  Yanni, 
who,  inth  other  Pisan  artists,  painted  in  the 
Campd  Santo  ii^  the  fourteenth  century.  Francesco 
Traini,  a  Florentine,  is  known  as  much  superior  to 
his  master,  by  a  large  picture  which  is'in.thiei 
church  of  S.  Catherine  of  Pisa,  in  which- He  has 
represented  St.  Thonms  Aquinas  in  his  own  form, 
and  also  in  his  beatification.  He  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  under  the  Redeemer,  who 
sheds  a  glory  on  the  Evangelists  and  him ;  and 
from  them  the  rays  are  scattered  on  a  crowd  of 
listeners,  composed  of  clergy,  doctors,  bishops, 
cardinals,  and  popes.  Arius  and  other  innovators 
are  at  the  feet  of  the  saint,  as  if  vanquished  by  his 
doctrine ;  and  near  him  appear  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
with  their  volumes  open,  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
commended  in  such  a  subject  This  work  exhi- 
bits no  skill  in  grouping,  no  knowledge  of  relief, 
and  itaboimds  in  attitudes  which  are  either  too 
tame,  or  too  constrained ;  and  yet  it  pleases  by  a 
anrfced  expression  in  the  countenances,  an  air  of 
the  antique  in  the  draperies,  and  a  certain  novelty 
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in  the  composttion.    Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the 
followers  of  Giotto. 

The  scholars' of  Giotto  have  fallen  mto  an  error 
common  to  the  followers  of  all  illustrious  men ;  in 
despairing  to  surpass,  they  have  only  aspired  to 
imitate  him  Mrith  facility.  Oh  this  account  the 
art  did  not  advance  so  quickly  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  done,  among  the  Florentine  and  other 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  flourished 
after  Giotto.  In  the  several  cities  above-men-p 
tioned,  'Giotto  inviuriably  appears  superior  when 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  such  painters  as  CavaBini, 
or  Graddi;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  his 
style,  stands  in  no  need  of  a  prolix  account  of  that 
of  his  followers,  which,  with  a  general  resemblance 
to  him,  is  less  grand  and  less  agreeable.  Stefiuio 
Fioreiitmo  alone  is  a  superior  genius  in  the  opinion 
of  Yasari,  according  to  whose  account  he  greatly 
excelled  Giotto  in  every  department  of  painting. 
He  was  the  son  of  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Giotto, 
and  possessed  a  genius  for  penetrating  into  the 
difficulties  of  the  art,  and  an  insuperable' desire 
of  conquierihg  them.  He  first  introduced,  fore- 
shortenings  into  painting,  and  if  in  this  he  did  not 
attain  hiaobject,  he  greatly  improved  the  perspec- 
tive of  buildings,  the  attitudes,  and  the  variety 
and  expression  of  the  he^ids.  According  to  Landino 
he  was  called  ihe  Ape  of  Nature,  an  eulogy  of  a 
rude  age;  since  such'  animals,  in  imitating  the 
works  of  man,  always  debase  them:  but  Stefimo 
endeavoured  to  equal  and  to  embellish  those  of 
nature. .  The  most  celebrated  of  his  pictures  which 
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were  in  the  Ara  Cveli  at  Rome>  in  the  chureh  of 

S.  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  in  odier  pkces,  have 

all  perished.    As  fiur  as  I  know,  his  country  does 

not  possess  one  of  his  undoubted  pictures ;  unkss 

we  mention  as  such,  that  of  the  Saviour  in  ihe 

Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  which,  indeed,  is  in  a  greater 

manner  than  the  works  of  this  master,  bat  it  has 

been  retoudied.    A  Pid;h,  by.lus  son  and  disciple 

Tommaso,  as  is  belieyedby  some,  exists  inS.Bemigi 

at  Elore&ee,  which  stron^y  partakes  of  the  manner 

of  Giotto;  like  his  frescos  at  Assisi.    He  deserved 

the  name  of  Giottino,  given  him  by  his  fellow 

eitizenSi  who  used  to  say  that  the  soul  of  Giotto 

had  transmigrated^  and  animated  him.    Baldinucci 

alleges  that  there  was  another  of  the  same  name, 

who  should  not  be  confounded  with  him,  and 

quotes  the  following  inscription  from  a  picture  in 

the  Villa  Tdomei,  '^  Dipinse  Tonunaso  di  Stefitno 

F«tuiiatino  de!  Guoci  Tolomei."    But  Cinelli,  the 

sttenuousopponent  of  Baldinucci,  attributes  it,  perr 

haps- justly,  to  Giottino^  This  artist  left  bdiind  him  ' 

one  Lippo,  suffidently  commended  by  Yasari,  but 

who  rather  seems  to  have  been  an  imitator  than  a 

schdar.    Giovanni  Tossieani  of  Arezzo,  was  a.di8^ 

cij^e  of  Giottino,  employed  in  Pisa  and  over  all 

Tuscany.  He  painted  the  St.  Philip  and  St.  James, 

which  stm  remain  on  the  baptismal  font  in  Arezzo, 

and  were  repaired  by  Yasari  while  a  young  man, 

who  acknowled^s  that  he  learned  much  from  this 

work,  injured  as  it  was.    With  him  perished  the 

best  brandi  of  the  stock  of  Giotto. 

Taddeo  Gaddi  may  be  consid»ed  as  the  Giulio 
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Romano  of  Giotto,  his  most  intimate  and  highly 
ftroured  pupil.  Yasari,  who  saw  his  frescos  and 
easel  pictures  at  Florence,  in  good  preservation, 
prefers  him  to  his  master,  in  colouring  and  in 
delicacy;  but  the  lapse  of  time  at  this  day  fbrluds 
our  deciding  this  point,  although  several  of  his 
pictures  remain,  especially  in  the  church  of  San- 
ta Croce,  which  are  scriptural  histories,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Giotto.  He  discovered  more 
originality  in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Spagnuoli, 
where  he  worked  in  competition  with  Memmi.* 
He  painted  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Redeemer  on 
the  ceiling,  aiid  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  refectory,  which  is  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  art  in  the  fourteenth  century.  On  one  of  the 
walls  he  painted  the  Sciences,  and  under  each 
some  one  of  its  celebrated  professors ;  and  demon- 
strated his  excellence  in  this  species  of  allegorical 
painting,  which  approaches  so  nearly  to  poetry. 
The  brilliance  and  clearness  of  his  tintis  ate  chiefly 
conspicuous  in  that  Chapter-house.  The  royal 
gallery  contains  the  taking  down  of  Christ,  the 
work  of  his  hands,  which  was  formerly  at  Orsan- 
michele,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  Bufialmacco, 
merely  because  it  was  unascertained.  Taddeo 
flourished  beyond  the  term  assigned  him  by  Va- 
sari,  and  outlived  most  of  those  already  named. 
This  may  be  collected  from  Franco  Sacchetti,  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  relates  in  his  J  36th 
Tale,  that  Andrea  Orcagna  proposed  as  a  ques- 

•  Vide  Giuseppe  Maria  MecatU,  who  ha»  given  an  exact  de- 
■criptionof  it. 
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tioD^  **  who  was  the  greatest  master^  settmg  Grtotto 
out  of  the  question?  Some  answered  Cimabue^ 
others  Ste&no^  some  Bernardo,  and  some  Buffal- 
macco.  Taddeo  Graddi,  who  was  in  the  company, 
said,  **  truly  these  were  very  able  painters,  but  the 
art  is  decaying  every  day,  &c/'  He  is  mentioned 
up  to  1352,  and  he  might  possibly  survive  several 
years. 

He  left  at  his  death  several  disciples,  who  be- 
came eminent  teachers  of  painting  in  Florence, 
and  other  places.  D.  Lorenzo  Camaldolese  is 
mentioned  with  honour.  He  instructed  pupils  in 
the  art ;  and  several  old  pictures  by  him  and  his 
scholars  are  in  the  monastery  of  the  Angeli.  At 
that  time  the  fraternity  of  Camaldulites  furnished 
some  miniature  painters,  one  of  whom,  named  D. 
Silvestro,  ornamented  missals,  which  still  exist,  and 
'are  amongst  the  best  that  Italy  possesses.  The 
most  favoured  pupils  of  Taddeo  were  Giovanni  da 
Milano,  whom  I  shall  notice  in  the  school  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  Jacopo  di  Casentino,  who  also  will  find 
a  place  there,  together  with  his  imitators.  To 
these  two  he  recommended  on  his  death-bed  his 
two  sons,  and  disciples  :  Giovanni,  who  died  pre- 
maturely, with  a  reputation  for  genius ;  and  An- 
giplo,  who  being  then  very  young,  most  needed 
a  protector.  The  latter  died,  according  to  Va- 
sari,  at  63  years  of  age  ;  in  1589,  according  td 
the  date  of  Baldinucci.  He  did  not  improve 
the  art  in  proportion  to  liis  abilities,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  imitating  Giotto  and  his 
father^  in  which  he  was  astonishingly  successful. 
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The  church  of  S.  Pancrazio  possessed  oile  picture 
by  him,  contiaining  several  saints^  and  some  his- 
tories from  the  Gospel,  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  monastery,  divided  into  several  pieces,  and 
coloured  in  a  taste  superior  to  what  was  then 
usual.    There  is  another  in  the  same  style  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Conventual  friars,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  the  choir  of  the  church,  to  paint  in 
fresco  the  story  of  the  recovery  of  the  Cross;  and  its 
transpottittion  in  the  time  of  Heraclius;  a  work 
inferior  to  ihe  others,  because  much  larger,  and  to 
him  somewhat  new.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Venice, 
as  a  merchant  rather  than  as  a  painter ;  and  Baldi- 
nucci,  who  seizes  every  opportunity  of  supporting 
his  hypothesis,  says,  that  if  he  was  not  the  founder 
of  that  school,  he,  at  least,  improved  it.  But  I  shall 
demonstrate,  in  the  proper  place,  that  the  Venetian 
school  was  advancing  to  a  modem  style,  before 
Angiolo  could  have  taught  in  that  place ;  and  in 
the  many  old  pictures  I  saw  at  Venice,  I  was  un- 
able to  recal  to  mind  the  delicate  style  of  Angiolo. 
The  Venetians  owe  to  him  the  education  of  Ste&- 
no  da  Verona,  whom  I  shall  consider  in  the  second 
volume;  and  he  gave  the  Florentines  Cennino 
Cennini,  praised  by  Vasari  as  a  colourist,  of  whom 
as  a  writer  I  shall  soon  make  mention. 

In  the  school  of  Angiolo  Gaddi  we  may  reckon 
Antonio  Veneziano,  concerning  whom  Vasari  and 
Bddinucci  disagree.  The  former  makes  him  a  Ve- 
netian, ''who  came  to  Florence  to  learn  painting  of 
Agnolo  Graddi:"  the  latter,  a  systematic  writer,  as 
we  have  seen,  assects  that  he  was  born  in  Florence, 
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ind  that  he  obtained  the  surname  of  TenefldanOj 
from  his  residence  and  many  kbours  in  Tenice^  on 
the  authority  of  certain  memoirs  in  the  Strozzi  li- 
brary, which  were,  perhaps,  doubted  by  himself ;  for 
had  they  been  of  high  authority,  he  would  not  have 
omitted  to  proclaim  their  antiquity.  Howeverthis 
may  be,  each  of  them  is  a  little  inconsistent  with 
himself.  As  they  assert  that  Antonio  died  of  the 
plague  in  1354,  or,  according  to  the  correction  of 
their  annotators,  in  1383,  at  the  age  of  74,  it  fol* 
lows  that  he  was  bom  many  years  before  Gaddi, 
whose  disciple,  therefore,  we  cannot  easily  suppose 
him.  It  is  likewise  rendered  doubtful  by  his  de^ 
sign  in  the  legends  of  S.  Ranieri,*  which  remain 
in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  where  there  is  a  cer- 
tain fieusility,  care,  and  caprice  in, the  composition, 
that  savour  of  another  school.  Yasari,  moreover, 
notices  a  method  of  painting  in  fresco,  without 
ever  re-touching  it  when  dry,  that  would  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  from  other  parts,  diflfereid; 

*  Yasari  is  by  no  means  so  bitter  against  the  Venetian  school 
as  it  IS  wished  to  make  him  appear.  In  regard  to  diese  pictures 
he  declares,  *'  that  ^ey  are  universally  admitted,  with  justi^e^ 
to  be  the  best  which  were  produced  among  many  excellent  mas- 
ters*  at  different  times,  in  that  place."  They  are,  therefore,  pre- 
ferred by  him  to  the  whole  of  the  Florentine  and  Siennese  paint- 
ings there  exhibited ;  and  his  opinion  is  authorized  by  that  of 
P.  della  Valle,  who  frequently  differs  from  him.  If  it  could  b« 
proved  fkrom  history,  as  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  thaft 
Antonio  was  a  painter  when  he  came  from  Venice,  and  did  not 
commence  his  art  at  Florence,  he  would  merit  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  artist  of  that  school  known  to  us  ;  as  well  as 
of  having  conferred  some  benefit  upon  that  of  FI6rence,  from  the 
VenMan  school.    But  thb  point  is  very  doubtful. 
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froin  miiat  ^^^is  employed  by  the  Tuscan  artists; 
hb  competitors^  whose  paintings,  in  the  time  of 
the  kistoriasi,  were  not  in  as  good  a  state  of  pre- 
snvation  as  those  of  Antonio.  In  the  same  place 
he  deposited  his  portrait,  which  the  describers  of 
the  docal  gaDery  at  Florence  pretend  still  to  find 
in  the  diamber  of  cdebratied  artists.  This  por- 
trait is,  however,  painted  in  a  manner  so  modenw 
Hiat  I  cannot  believe  it  the  work  of  a  painter  so 
anoint.  On  this  occasion  I  must  obswve  that  there 
was  another  Ant<Hiio  V enesdano,  whom  this  ]rfcture 
probflibly  represents,  and  who>>  about  the  year  1500^ 
painted,  at  Osimo,  a  pietuie  of  St.  Frauds,  in  the 
mannar  of  that  age,  and  inscribed  it  with  his  name. 
I  learned  this  from  the  accomplished  Sig.  Cav. 
Aqua,  who  added,  that  this  name  had  been  Erased, 
and  that  of  Pietro  Perugino  mserted,  who  certain* 
ly  gains  no  very  great  honour  by  such  substitution. 
We  learn  from  history*  that  Antonio  educated 
in  Paolo  XJccello,  a  great  artist  in  perspective ;  and 
in  Gherardo  Stamina,  a  master  in  the  gay  style,  of 
whom  there  are  yet  some  remnanto^  in  a  cha^l  of 

*  We  cannot  reconcile  it  to  dates  that  Paolo  Uoc^llp  .was  one 
of  bis  sdiolais,  having  been  born  after  the  death  of  Antonio,  if> 
indeed,  there  be  not  some  error  in  regard  to  the  chronology  ei- 
ther of  the  master  or  of  his  pnpiL  Stamina  might  have  been  his 
papil,  as  he  is  said  to  hare  been  bem  in  1364 ;  and,  therefore, 
hi  19S0f  he  might  possibly  be  one  of  hia  school.  Yet  it  appears 
that  Antonio  had  th^i  renounced  the  easel.  In  his  epitaph  vre 
find  written : 

Annis  qui  fueram  pictor  JuvtNiLiBUS,  artis 
Me  Medictt  reliquo  tempore  coepit  amor.  See. 
(See  Vasari  ed.  Senese,  torn.  iL  p.  207.) 
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the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  They  are  among  the 
last  efforts  of  the  school  of  Giotto^  which  succeed- 
ing artists  abandoned,  to  adopt  a  better  man- 
ner. One  exception  occurs  in  Antonio  Y ite,  who 
executed  some  works  in  the  old  style;  in  Pistoia, 
his  native  city,  and  in  Pisa.  I  may  here  observe, 
that  S'tarnina  and  Dello  Fiorentino  shortly  after 
introduced  the  new  Italian  nianner  in  the  court 
of  Spain,  and  returned  to  Florence  with  honour 
and  with  affluence.  The  first  remained  to  enjoy 
them  in  his  native  country,  until  the  time  of  his 
death :  the  latter  returned  back  to  increase  them ; 
and,  accoipding  to  Yasari,  he  left  no  public  work  in 
Florence,  except  an  historic  design  of  Isaac,  in 
green  earth,  in  a  cloister  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella:  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  said,  that  he 
left  various  works,  for  several  are  there  visible, 
all  in  the  same  taste,  and  so  rude,  as  to  induce  us 
to  reckon  him  rather  a  follower  of  Buffidmacco 
than  of  Giotto.  But  he  excelled  in'  small  pieces ; 
and  there  was  none  then  living  who  could  more 
elegantly  ornament  cabinets,  coffers,  the  backs  of 
couches,  or  other  household  furniture,  with  sub- 
jects from  history  and  fable. 
]  Among  the  disciples  of  Taddeo  Gaddi  I  have 
named  Jacopo  del  Casentino,  of  whom  there  are 
some  remains  in  the  church  of  Orsanmidide.  Ja- 
copo taught  Spinello  Aretino,  a  man  of  a  most 
lively  fancy,  as  may  be  gathered  from  some  of  his 
pictures  in  Arezzo,  no  less  than  from  his  life.  He 
painted  also  at  Florence,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
had  the  honour  of  ornamenting  the  Campo  Santo 
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of  Pisa  with  historical  paintings.    His  pictures  oi 
the  martyrs  S.  Petito  and  S.  Epiro^  are  noticed 
by  Yasari  as  his  best  performances.  He  was,  how^ 
erer,  inferior  to  his  competitors  by  the  meanness 
of  his  design,  and  the  style  of  his  colouring,  in 
i^hich  green  and  black  are  predominant,  without 
being  sufficiently  retteyed  by  other  colours.    The 
fidl  of  the  angels  still  remains  in  S.  Angelo  at 
Arezzo,  in  which  Lucifer  is  rc^^resented  so  terrible, 
that  it  afterwards  haunted  the  dreams  of  the  artist, 
and,  deranging  both  his  mind  and  body,  hastened 
his  death.     Bernardo  Daddi  was  his  scholar ;  a 
man  less  known  in  his  own  country  than  at  Flor 
rence,  where  he  executed  a  picture,  seen  on  the 
ffAe  of  San  Giorgio  (See  Moreni,  lib.  v.  p.  5.) ;  as 
was  also  Parri,  the  son  of  Spiuello,  who  modern- 
ised his  style  somewhat  on  ,the  manner  of  Maso- 
lino.    The  latter  excelled  in  the  art  of  colouring, 
bat  he  was  barbarous  in  the  drawing  of  his  figures, 
which  he  made  extravagantly  long  and  bending,  in 
order,  as  he  was  used  to  say,  to  give  them  greater 
qurit    One  may  see  some  remains  of  them  at 
Aiestxif  in  S.  Domenico,  and  other  places.   Loren- 
zo di  Bieci  of  Florence,  another  scholar  of  Spinel- 
lo,  was  the  Tasari  of  his  time,  for  the  multipli- 
city, celerity,  and  easy  self-complacency,  shewn  in 
his  lalxmrs.     The  first  cloister  of  the  church  of 
S.  Croce   retains  several  specimens,   consisting 
of  the  l^ends  of  S.  Francis;  and  there  is  an 
Assumption  on  the  front,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Donatello,   while   still  a  young  man. 
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Perhaps  his  best  work  is  the  fresco,  ornamenting 
the  sanctuary  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  built  by  Mar- 
tin V.  about  the  year  1418.  His  son  Neri  is  reck- 
oned among  the  last  followers  of  Giotto.  He  lived 
but  a  short  time ;  he  left,  in  S.  Romolo,  a  picture 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  his  fath»,  and 
which  is  certainly  more  carefully  executed  than 
was  usual  with  the  latter. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  sculpture  was 
cultivated  at  Pisa  by  as  many  artists  as  painting 
was  at  Florence;  but  Pisa  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count destitute  of  painters  worthy  of  being  record- 
ed. Yasari  mentions  one  Yicino,  who  finished  the 
mosaic  begun  by  Turrita,  assisted  by  Tafi  and 
Gaddi,  and  adds,  that  he  was  also  a  painter.  Sig.  da 
Morrona  says,  that  he  retained  the  old  style  of  his 
school ;  which  was  the  case  with  many  others,  as 
appears  from  several  old  Madonnas  upon  pands, 
both  of  anonymous  and  of  ascertained  painta».  Of 
this  sort  is  that  in  the  old  church  of  Tripalle,  and 
that  at  S.  Matthew's  in  Pisa.  On  the  first  is  this 
inscription,  Nerus  Nellm  de  Pisa  ni4  pinxit,  1299 : 
on  the  second  we  read,  Jacopo  di  Nicola  dipintore 
detto  Gera  mi  dipinse.  The  mode  of  expression 
is  derived  from  the  ti^\wm^  of  the  Greeks ;  to  which 
the  old  Pisans  closely  adhered  in  their  paintings, 
their  sculptures,  and  their  bronzes.*   Like  the  other 

*  The  old  pminteri  varied  the  maimer  of  their  niperscrqptioUy 
even  in  the  fdlowing  ages,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  Gredk«. 
Seboitiamu  Veneiut pingebat a.  1590;  is  written  upon  a  St  Aga- 
tha in  the  Palazzo  Pitti;  and  this  corresponds  to  the  BIIOiBIy 
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ItalianB  they  at  lei^h  refinrnted  their  styH  and 
there^  as  well  as  at  florence  and  Siena>  families  of 
painters  arose^  in  which  the  fathers  were  excelled 
by  their  sons>  and  they  by  their  children.  Thus, 
from  Yanni,  who  flourished  in  1300,  sprung  Tu- 
rino  di  Yanni,  who  flourished  about  1343,  and 
Nello  di  Yanni,  who  painted  in  the  Campo  San- 
to, whose  son  Bernardo  was  the  disciple  of  Orcag- 
na,  and  furnished  many  pictures  for  the  palace  of 
the  primate.  There  was  also  in  that  city  one  An- 
drea di  Lippo,  who  is  noticed  in  the  Academical 
Discourse  on  the  literary  history  of  Pisa,  in  the 
year  1336 ;  the  same,  I  believe,  with  that  Andr^ 

Jactebtu  ;  'by  which  the  Greek  sculptors  wished  to  convey,  that 
sach  work  was  not  intended  to  exhibit  their  last  effort;  so  that 
th«y  were  at  liberty  to  improve  it  when  they  pleased.  The  sub- 
scriptioii  of  Opus  Belli  is  obvious,  and  similar  ones,  drawn 
from  the  EProN,  (for  example,)  ATZinnoT  which  we  see  in 
MaSei.  I  recount  in  my  fifth  book  as  singular,  the  epigraph 
SmnttUogerii  manus;  it  is,  however,  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who, 
for  instance,  sometimes  wrote  ZEIP.  AMBPOSIOY*  MONAXOT, 
as  I  rmA  in  a  Fabiianese  church  called  Delia  Cariti^,  where  there 
is  a  pictm«  of  the  General  Judgment ;  the  figures  Very  small, 
and  higUy  finished,  upon  a  large  tablet-;  with,  I  think,  more  fi- 
gures than  are  seen  in  the  Paradise  of  Tiptoretto.  XEIP  BITOPE, 
was  written  by  Vittor  Carpaccio,  under  his  portrait  cited  in 
the  index.  I  omit  other  forms  better  known.  That  adopted  at 
Trevigi,  Hieroi^fmut  Tarvkio,  is  very  erudite;  and  it  is  imita- 
ted from  the  military  kuerqoU,  in  which,  with  the  same  view, 
the  soldier  and  his  country  are  named.  In  short>  where  the  words 
f€cii  or  pinxit  are  not  used,  the  best  plan  was  that  of  giviog  the 
proper  name  in  the  genitive  case  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  as 
the  enipmrars  of  Greek  gems  were,  wont  to  do  in  inscriptions, 
as  ATAOY  AIOZKOPIAOT^  ^C-. 
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da  Pisa,  mentioned  among  the  artists  that  orna- 
mented the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  in  134f6.  A  work 
by  one  Giovanni  di  Niccolo  remains  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  S.  Martha,  and,  perhaps,  he  painted  the 
fine  trittico  of  the  Zelada  museum  at  Rome,  which 
represents  our  Saviour  with  S.  Stephen,  S.  Agatha, 
and  other  saints,  and  which  has  this  inscription> 
Jo.  de  Pisis  pmxit.  TinB  is  a  picture  of  great 
labour,  by  some  ascribed  to  Gio.  Balducci ;  which, 
if  it  was  ascertained,  would  confer  honour  on  that 
great  man,  as  a  professor  of  the  three  sister  arts. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  power  of  the 
Pisans  declined,  rather  from  civil  discord  than  from 
other  misfortunes ;  till  at  length  the  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Florentines  in  1406,  and  lay  for  a 
long  time  prostrate  and  humbled,  deprived,  not 
only  of  her  artists,  but  almost  of  her  citizens ;  and 
fiilly  glutted  the  ancient  hatred  of  her  hostile  neigh- 
bours. She  at  length  rose  again,  not,  indeed,  to 
command,  but  to  more  dignified  subjection. 

The  spirit  of  the  Florentines  in  the  mean  time 
increasing  with  their  power,  they  became  chiefly 
solicitous  to  suit  the  magnificence  of  their  capital 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  state.  Cosmo,  at  once  the 
father  of  his  country  and  of  men  of  genius,  gave 
stability  to  public  affairs.  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, and  others  of  the  house  of  Medici,  followed, 
whose  hereditary  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  is  celebrated  in  a  multitude  of  books,  and 
most  copiously  in  the  histories  written  by  three 
eminent  authors,  Monsignor  Fabrcmi^  the  Signor 
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Ab.  Galluzzi^  and  Mr.  Roscoe.  Their  house  was  at 
once  a  ly ceum  for  philosophers,  an  areadia  for  poets, 
and  an  academy  for  artists.  D^o,  Paolo,  Masaccio, 
the  two  Peselli,  both  the  Lippi,  Benozzo,  Sandro, 
the  Ghirlandai,  enjoyed  the  perpetual  patronage 
of  this  funily,  and  as  constantly  rendered  it  what- 
ever  honour  they  could  bestow.  Their  pictures 
are  full  of  portraits,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  and  continually  presented  to  the  people 
the  likenesses  of  the  Medici,  and  often  represented 
them  with  regal  ornaments  in  their  pictures  of  the 
Epiphany,  as  if  gradually  to  prepare  the  people  to 
bebcrild  the  sceptre  and  royal  robe  securely  estar 
blished  in  that  house.  The  good  taste  of  the  Me- 
dici was  seconded  by  that  of  other  citizens,  who 
were  then  distributed  into  various  corporations, 
according  to  their  place  of  residence  and  profes- 
fflon,  each  of  which  strove  with  reciprocal  emula- 
tion to  decorate  their  houses  and  their  churches. 
.Besides  the  desire  of  public  ornament,  they  were 
animated  by  religion,  which,  in  what  relates  to  di- 
vine worship,  is  so  widely  spread,  not  only  amcmg 
the  great,  but  also  among  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 
ple, tiiat  those  have  a  difficulty  in  believing  who 
have  not  beheld  it  Their  cathedral,  a  viast  fAbaric, 
.was  already  reared  for  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  here  and  there  some  other  churches  arose ;  these 
and  Ihe  more  ancient,  in  emulation  of  each  other, 
they  adorned  with  paintings,  a  luxury  unknown  to 
their  ancestors,  and  less  coinmon  in  the  other  cities 
of  Italy.    This  disposition  gave  rise,  after  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  eentury^  to  that  prodigious  number 
of  painters  already  mentioned ;  and  hence  sprang^ 
in  the  century  we  now  treat  of>  that  crowd  of  ar- 
tists in  marble^  bronze^  and  silver^  who  transferred 
pre-eminence  in  sculpture^  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  Pisans^  to  the  people  of  Florence      The 
Florentines  were  desirous  of  ornamenting  the  new 
cathedral  and  baptistery,  the  church  of  Orsanmi- 
chele,  and  other  sacred  places,  with  statues  and 
basso-riUevos.    These  brought  forward  DonateUo, 
Brunelleschi,  Ghiberti,  Filarete,  Rossellini,  Polla>- 
juoli,  and  Yerrocchio,  and  produced  those  noble 
works  in  marble,  in  bronze,  and  in  silver,  which 
sometimes  appear  to  have  attained  the  perfection 
of  the  art,  and  to  have  rivalled  the  ancients.    The 
rising  generation  was  instructed  in  design  by  those 
celebrated  men,  and  the  universality  of  the  princi- 
ples they  taught,  made  the  transition  from  One  art 
to  another  easy.    The  same  individuals  were  often 
statuaries,  founders  in  bronze,  in  gold,  lapidaries, 
painters,  or  architects,  talents  that  appear  enviable 
to  this  age,  in  which  an  artist  with  difficulty  ac- 
quires a  competent  knowledge  in  a  single  art. 
Such  was  the  course  of  instruction  at  Florence  in 
the  Studies,  and  such  the  subsequent  enccmrage- 
ment  without,  from  which  it  will  not  apf^ear  won- 
derfiil  to  the  reader  that  this  city  was  the  foremost 
to  attain  the  perfection  of  the  art.    But  let  us 
trace  the  steps  by  which  it  advanced  in  Florence, 
and  in  the  rest  of  Italy. 
The  followers  of  Giotto  had  now  carried  paints 
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iog  beyond  the  period  of  its  infancy^  but  it  conti- 
nued to  give  proofs  of  its  infSuit  faculties^  espe* 
cially  in  chiaroscuro^  and  still  more  in  perspective- 
F^res  sometimes  appeared  as  if  falling  or  slip^ 
ping  from  the  canvass ;  buildings  had  not  a  true 
point  of  view ;  and  the  art  of  foreshortening  wa$ 
yet  very  rude.  Stefano  Fiorentino  perceived  rather 
than  i:emoTed  the  difficulty  ;  others  for  the  most 
part  soujght  either  to  avoid  or  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiency.  Pietro  della  Franeesca,  whom  we 
have  dsewhere  noticed^  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  revived  the  Grecian  practice  of  render- 
ing geometry  subservient  to  the  painter.  He  iy 
celebrated  by  Pascoli,*  and  by  authors  of  greater 
note,  as  ihe  father  of  perspective.  Brunelleschi 
was  the  first  Florentine  who  saw  the  method  of 
bringing  it  to  perfection,  ^'  which  consisted  in  draw- 
ing it  in  outline  by  the  help  of  intersections  ;"f 
and  in  this  manner  he  drew  the  square  of  St.  John, 
and  other  pHces,  with  true  diminution  and  with 
receding  points.  He  was  imitated  in  mosdc  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  and  in  paintmg  by  Masacr 
cio,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  master.  About  the 
same  period  Paolo  Uccello,  having  studied  under 
Gio.  MaSketti,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  applied 
to  it  with  assiduity ;  and  even  so  dedicated  himsdf 
to  the  pursuit,  that  in  labouring  to  excel  in  this, 
he  never  acquired  celebrity  in  the  other  branches 
of  painting.     He  dtiligjited  in  it  te  feeyond  his 

♦  PaMoli,  tom.  L  p.  199.  .  t  Vaaark 
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other  studies,  and  used  to  say  that  perspective  was 
the  most  pleasant  of  all ;  so  true  is  it  that  novelty 
is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  He  executed  no 
work  that  did  not  reflect  some  new  light  on  that 
art,  whether  it  consisted  of  edifices  and  colonnades, 
in  which  a  great  space  was  represented  in  a  small 
compass,  or  of  figures  foreshortened  with  a  skill 
unknown  to  the  followers  of  Giotto.  Some  of  his 
historic  pictures  of  Adam,  and  of  Noah,  in  which 
he  indulged  in  his  fSeivourite  taste  for  the  novel  and 
whimsical,  remain  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Maria  No- 
vella ;  and  there  are  also  landscapes  with  trees  and 
animals  so  well  executed,  that  he  might  be  called 
the  Bassano  of  the  first  age.  He  particularly  de- 
lighted to  have  birds  in  his  house,  from  which  he 
drew,  and  from  thence  he  obtained  his  surname  of 
Uccello.  In  the  cathedral  there  is  a  gigantic  por- 
trait of  Gio.  Aguto  on  horseback,  painted  by  Paolo 
in  green  earth.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  at- 
tempt made  in  painting,  which  achieved  a  great  deal 
without  appearing  too  daring.  He  produced  other 
specimens  at  Padua,  where  he  delineated  some 
figures  of  giants  with  green  earth  in  the  house  of 
the  Yitali.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  ornament- 
ing furniture  for  private  individuals;  the  triumphs 
of  Petrarch  in  the  royal  gallery,  painted  on  small 
cabinets  are  supposed  by  some  good  judges  to 
be  his. 

MaBoikio  da  Panicide  cultivated  the  art  of  chi- 
aroscuro. I  believe  he  derived  advantage  from 
having  long  dedicated  his  attention  to  modelling 
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and  sculpture^  a  practice  which  renders  relief  easy 
to  the  painter^  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived. 
Ghiberti  had  been  his  master  in  this  branchy  who 
at  this  time  was  unrivalled  in  design^  in  compo- 
sition,  and  in  giving  animation  to  his  figures. 
Colouring,  which  he  yet  wanted,  was  taught  him 
by  Stamina,  and  in  this  also  he  became  a  very  ce- 
lebrated master.  Thus  uniting  in  himself  the  ex- 
cellences of  two  schools,  he  produced  a  new  style, 
not  indeed  exempt  from  dryness,  nor  whoUy  fault- 
less; but  grand,  determined,  and  harmonious/be- 
yond any  former  example.  The  chapel  of  St.  Peter 
al  Carmine,  is  a  remaining  monument  of  this  ar- 
tist. He  there  painted  the  Evangelists,  and  some 
acts  of  the  Saint,  as  his  vocation  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  the  tempest,  the  denying  of  Christ,  the  mi- 
racle performed  at  Porta  Speciosa,  and  the  Preach- 
ing. He  was  prevented  by  death  from  represent- 
ing other  acts  of  St.  Peter,  as  for  instance,  the  tri* 
bute  paid  to  Caesar,  baptism  conferred  on  the 
multitude,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  which  several 
years  afterwards  were  painted  by  his  scholar  Maso 
di  S.  Giovanni,  a  youth  who  obtained  the  smmame 
of  Masaccio,  from  trusting  to  a  precarious  subsisr 
tence,  and  living,  as  it  was  said,  by  chance,  while 
deeply  engrossed  with  the  studies  of  his  pro- 
fession. This  artist  was  a  genius  calculated  to 
mark  an  era  in  painting;  and  Mengs  has  as- 
signed him  the  highest  place  among  tiiose  who 
explored  its  untried  recesses.  Yasari  informs  us 
that  '^  what  was  executed  before  his  time  might 
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be  called  paintings^ but  that  his  pictures  seem  to  live^ 
they  are  so  true  and  natural  ;*'  and  in  another  place 
adds^  that  '*  no  master  of  that  age  so  nearly  ap- 
proached the  moderns.''    He  had  formed  the  prin<- 
ciples  of  his  art  on  the  works  of  Ghiberti  and 
Donatello ;  perspective  he  acquired  from  Bruneir 
leschi^  and  on  going  to  Rome  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  improved  by  the  study  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture.    He  there  met  with  two  senior  artists,  Gen«- 
tile  da  Fabriano,  and  Y ittore  Pisanello,  upon  whom 
high  encomiums^  as  the  first  painter  of  his  time,  may 
be  seen  in  Maffei  and  elsewhere.^    They  who  write 
thus  had  either  not  seen  any  of  the  paintings  of  Ma- 
saccio,  or  at  most  only  his  early  productions;  such 
as  the  S^  Anna  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  in  Flo- 
rence, or  the  chapel  of  S.  Catherine  in  S.  Clement's 
at  Rome,  in  which,  while  still  young,  he  executed 
some  pictures  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  legends 
of  S.  Anna^  to  which  may  be  added  a  ceiling  con- 
taining the  Evangelists,  which  are  all  that  now  re- 
main free  from  retouching.    This  work  is  excel- 
lent for  that  time,  but  some  doubt  whether  it 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  him ;  and  it  is  inferior  to 
his  painting  in  the  Carmine,  of  which  we  may  isay 
with  Pliny,  jam  perfecta  sunt  omnia.     The  posi- 
tions and  foreshortenings  of  the  figures  are  diver- 
sified and  complete  beyond  those  practised  by 
Paolo  Uccello.    The  air  of  the  heads,  says  Mengs> 
is  in  the  style  of  Rafiaello ;  the  expression  is  so 
managed  that  the  mind  seems  no  less  forcibly  de^ 

^  Verona  Illustrata,  torn.  iii.  p.  277. 
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picted  than  the  hody^  The  anatomy  of  the  figure 
is  malfked  with  truth  and  judgment.  That  figure^ 
80  highly  extolled  in  the  baptism  of  S.  Peter^  which  j 
appears  shivering  with  cold^  marks^  as  it  were^  an  ^ 
era  in  the  art.  The  garments,  divested  of  minute- 
ness, present  a  few  easy  folds.  The  colouring  is 
true,  properly  varied,  delicate,  and  surprisingly  har- 
monious ;  the  relief  is  in  the  grandest  style.  This 
chapel  was  not  finished  by  him.  He  died  in  1443, 
not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  and  left  it  still  de- 
ficient in  several  pictures,  which,  after  many  years 
were  supplied  by  the  younger  LippL  It  became 
the  school  of  all  the  best  Florentine  artists  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  epoch,  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  even 
of  Raffaello ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  ^ 
iy  the  course  of  many  years,  in  a  city  fruitful  in 
genius,  ever  bent  on  the  promotion  of  the  art,  no 
one  in  following  the  footsteps  of  Masaccio  attained 
that  eminence  which  he  acquired  without  a  direc- 
tor. Time  has  defaced  other  works  of  his  hand 
at  Florence,  equally  commended,  and  especially  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church  del  Carmine,  of  which 
there  is  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  leant- 
ed  P.  Lettor  Fontana  Bamabita  in  Pavia.  The 
royal  gallery  has  very  few  of  his  works.  The  por- 
trait of  a  young  man,  that  seems  to  breathe,  and 
is  estimated  at  a  high  price,  is  in  the  Pitti  collec- 
tion. 

After  Masaccio,  two  monks  distinguished  them-  \ 
selves  in  the  Florentine  schooL    The  first  was  a 
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Dominican  friar  named  F.  Giovalnni  da  Fiesole^  or 
B.  Giovanni  Angelico.  His  first  employment  was 
that  of  ornamenting  books  witii  miniatures^  an  art 
he  learned  from  an  elder  brother^  who  executed  mi- 
niatures and  other  paintings.  It  is  said  that  he 
studied  in  the  chapel  of  Masaccio,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  credit  this  when  we  consider  their  ages. 
Their  style  too  betrays  a  different  origin.  The 
works  of  the  friar  discover  some  traces  of  the 
manner  of  Giotto^  in  the  posture  of  the  figures 
and  the  compensation  for  deficiencies  in  the  art^ 
not  to  mention  the  drapery  which  is  ofken  folded 
in  long  tube-like  forms^  and  the  exquisite  diligence 
in  minute  particulars  common  to  miniature  paint- 
ers. Nor  did  he  depart  much  from  this  method  in 
the  greatest  part  of  his  works^  which  chiefly  con- 
sist of  scripture  pieces  of  our  Saviour/  or  the 
Virgin,  in  cabinet  pictures  not  unfrequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Florence.  The  royal  gallery  pos- 
sesses several ;  the  most  brffliant  and  highly  fi- 
nished of  which,  is  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  Glory,*  which  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalen  de'  Pazzi,  from  its  great  size,  is  among 
liis  rarest  productions ;  and  it  also  ranks  with  the 
most  beautifiiL  His  chief  excellence  consists  in 
the  beauty  that  adorns  the  countenances  of  his 
saints  and  angels ;  and  he  is  truly  the  Guido  of 
the  age,  for  the  sweetness  of  his  colours,  which, 
though  in  water,  he  diluted  and  blended  in  a  man- 

*  Gloria  is  a  name  given  in  Italy  to  a  representation  of  the 
celestial  regions. 
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ner  which  abnost  reaches  perfection.  He  was 
also  esteemed  one  of  the  hest  of  his  age  in  works 
executed  in  fresco ;  and  he  was  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto^  as  weU 
as  ihe  palace  of  the  Vatican  itself^  where  he  paint- 
ed a  chapel— a  work  much  commended  hy  a  num- 
ber of  writers.  Yasari  enumerates  G^tile  da  Fa- 
briano  among  his  cUsciples,  but  the  dates  render 
this  impossible ;  and  says  the  same  of  Zanobi 
Strozzi^  a  man  of  noble  origin,  of  whom  I  do  not 
know  that  any  certain  picture  exists  in  a  public 
collection :  I  only  know  that,  treading  in  the  steps 
of  his  master,  he  surpassed  the  reputation  of  a  mere 
amateur.  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  another  of  his  disci- 
ples, and  an  imitator  of  Masaccio,  raised  himself 
fiir  above  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  a  few  points  he  even  surpassed  his  model,  as 
in  the  stupendous  size  of  his  edifices,  in  the  ame- 
nity of  his  landscapes,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
fiuQcy,  truly  lively,  agreeable,  and  picturesque.  In 
the  Riccardi  palace,  once  a  royal  residence,  there  is 
a  chapel  in  good  preservation,  where  he  executed 
a  Glory,  a  Nativity,  and  an  Epiphany.  He  there 
painted  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  of  drapery, 
Ahezampled,  perhaps,  in  fresco ;  and  with  an  adhe- 
rem^  to  nature  that  exhibits  an  image  of  that  age 
in  the  portraits,  the  garments,  the  accoutrements  of 
the  horses,  and  in  the  most  minute  particulars.  He 
long  resided  at  Pisa,  and  died  there,  where  he 
ought  to  be  studied ;  for  his  compositions  in  that 
place  are  better  than  those  at  Florence,  and  he  was 
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ftkere  also  nK>r6  sparing  in  the  use  of  gold.  The 
portrait  of  S.  Thomas  Aquiaas  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  Yasari  and  Richardson  ;  but  they  especially 
notice  the  pictures  from  scripture  history^  with 
which  he  ornamented  a  whole  wing  of  the  Campo 
Santo^  '^  a  most  prodigious  work^  sufficient  to  ap- 
pal a  legion  of  painters  ;"*  and  he  finished  it  with- 
in two  years.  Here  he  displayed  a  talent  for  com- 
positiouj  an'  imitation  of  nature^  a  variety  in  the 
countenances  and  attitudes,  a  colouring  juicy, 
lively,  and  clear^  and  an  expression  of  the  passions 
that  places  him  next  to  Masaccio.  I  can  scarcdy 
believe  that  he  painted  the  whole.  In  the  Ebriety 
of  Noah,  in  the  Tower  of  Babel>  and  in  some  other 
pictures,  we  discern  an  attempt  at  surprising,  not 
to  be  seen  in  some  others,  where  figures  sometimes 
occur  that  seem  dry  and  laboured ;  defects  which 
I  am  disposed  rather  to  attribute  to  his  coadjutor^. 
Near  this  great  work  a  monum^it  is  erected  to 
his  memory  by  a  grateful  city,  in  tiie  public  name, 
with  an  epitaph  that  commends  him  as  a  painter. 
Time  itself,  as  if  conscious  of  his  merit,  has  re- 
spected this  work  beyond  any  other  in  the  Campo 
Santo. 

The  other  monk  was  Filippo  Lippi,  a  Carmelite, 
a  genius  of  a  different  stamp  from  B.  Giovanni. 
He  received  his  instruction,  not  from  Masaccid, 
as  Yasari  would  have  it,  but  from  his  works.  His 
assiduity  in  copying  him,  makes  him  sometime 
appear  a  second  Masaccio,  especially  in  small  his- 

•  Vaaarf. 
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tones.  Some  of  his  choicest  are  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  church  of  S.  Spirito.  In  that  place^  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Ambrose^  and  elsewhere,  his  pic- 
tures represent  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels, 
with  full  and  handsome  countenances,  distinguish- 
^  by  a  colouring  and  a  gracefulness  peculiarly  his 
own.  He  delighted  in  drapery  like  the  neat  folds 
of  a  surplice;  his  tints  were  very  clear  but  ddicate, 
and  often  subdued  by  a  purple  iiue  not  common  to 
other  painters.  He  introduced  gigantic  propor- 
tions in  his  large  frescos  in  the  parish  church  of 
Prato ;  where  his  pictures  of  S.  Stephen  and  the 
Baptist  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Yasari,  his  capital 
performances.  His  forsaking  the  convent,  his  sla- 
very in  Bwbary,  his  works  at  Naples,  at  Padua, 
and  dsewhere,  his  death,  hastened  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered by  the  relations  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  borne  him  a  natural  child,  likewise  named 
Filippo  Lippi,  are  recorded  by  Yasari.  P.  della 
Yalle  is  of  opinion  that  he  never  prqfessed  any  or- 
der, but  in  the  r^^ister  of  Carmine,  his  death  is 
noticed  in  the  year  1469,  and  he  is  there  denomi- 
nated  Fra  Filippo.  He  died  at  Spoleti  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  large  picture  for  the  ca- 
thednil.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  requested  lus 
ashes  from  the  townsmen,but  was  refused ;  on  which 
he  caused  a  handsome  monument  to  be  erected  for 
him,  with  an  inscription  by  Angelo  Poliziano ;  a 
circumstance  I  menti<m,  to  demonstrate  the  req»eet 
paid  to  the  art  at  that  period.  F.  Diamante  da 
Prato,  the  scholar  of  Lippi,  and  his  assistant  px 
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his  last  work^  imitated  him  well ;  as  likewise  did 
Francesco  Pesello,  a  Florentine  of  the  same  school ; 
his  son  Pesellino^  a  short  lived  artist^  followed  him 
with  still  greater  success.  The  Epiphany  of  Fran- 
cesco^ described  by  Y asari^  in  which  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Donate  Acciaiuoli^  is  in  the  royal  gal- 
lery. The  grado,  painted  by  his  son  for  the  apart- 
ments of  the  novices  of  S.  Croce,  is  there  stiU :  on 
this  last  are  the  histories  of  S.  Cosma  and  S.  Da- 
xnian^  of  S.  Anthony^  and  S.  Francis,  denominated 
by  the  historian  most  wonderful  productions,  and, 
perhaps,  this  is  not  too  much  to  say  when  we  re- 
collect the  period. 

About  this  time  other  able  artists  flourished  at 
Florence,  who  were  obscured  by  greater  names. 
Of  this  number  was  Berto  Linaiuolo,  whose  pic* 
tures  in  private  houses  were,  for  a  long  time,  held 
in  great  repute.  They  were  even  ordered  by  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  procured  him  great  £une  in 
that  kingdom.  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  of  noble  ex- 
traction, was  a  painter  particulariy  diligent  and 
minute,  a  good  worker  in  mosaic,  and  the  master 
of  Ghirlandaio.  In  his  picture  of  the  Nativity  in 
the  porch  of  the  Nunziata,  and  in  his  other  works, 
the  design,  rather  than  the  colouring,  may  now  be 
said  to  remain ;  for  the  tints  have  vanidied,  firom  a 
defect  in  their  composition.  To  them  we  may 
add  Verrocchio,  a  celebrated  statuary,  a  good  de- 
signer, and  a  painter  for  amusement  rather  than 
by  profession.  While  he  pamted  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  at  S.  Salvi,  his  scholar,  L.  da  Vinci,  then 
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a  2fouth>  fimshed  an  angel^  in  a  maimer  'superior 
to  die  figures  of  his  master^  who^  indignant  at  his 
own  inferiority  to  a  boy^  never  more  handled  the 
pencil. 

Baldinucci  imagines  that  Andrea  del  Castagno^ 
a  ilame  infamous  in  history^  was  a  scholar  of  Ma- 
M6cio :  he  was  rather  his  imitator^  in  attitude,  re^ 
lief,  and  casting  of  the  drapery,  than  in  grace  and 
cciouring.  He  lived  at  the  time  that  the  secret  of 
painting  in  oil  (diilcovered  by  John  Van  Eych,  or 
John  of  Bruges,  about  1410)/  was  known  in  Italy, 
not  only  by  report,  but  by  experience  of  the  ad- 
vaaitages  of  this  method.  Our  artists,  admiring 
the  harmony;  deh'cacy,  and  brilliance,  which  co- 
lours received  from  this  discovery,  sighed  to  pos- 
sess the  secret;    For  this  purpose,  one  Antonello 

*  In  the  didioDary  of  Ouarienti^  in  the  article,  Gio.  Abeyk'» 
apipeam  an  account  of  a  picture  of  this  artist,  existing  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Dresden,  bearing  date  1416 ;  a  time,  says  the  writer,. 
when  he  enjoyed  his  highest  reputation,  by  painting  in  his  »e- 
coifd  manner,  in  oil.  It  represents  the  Virgin  in  a  mi^estic  seat 
wifh  the  divine  infant,  who  is  seen  very  gracefully  receiving  an 
apj^le  from  St  Anne,  seated  on  a  couch  of  straw.  The  young 
St.  J«hn  b  seen  assisting,  and  also  St.  Joseph,  whose  counte- 
nance represents  the  portrait  of  the  painter  himself.  The  in- 
troduction of  arms  shews  that  the  picture  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  some  distinguished  person.  It  is  in  high  preserva- 
tion, and  is  pronounced  by  Gnaribnti  the  miracle  of  painting, 
from  its  display  of  extreme  diligence,  ^en  in  the  minute  furni- 
tore,  and  particularly  because  the  chamber  in  which  the  scene 
is  represented,  the  couch,  the  window,  the  pavement,  executed 
m  pmUo  ako,  together  with  the  whole  action,  are  conducted  With 
the  OKwt  exact  ndes  of  perspective. 
TOL.  I.  6 
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da  Mesflina^  wfaoliad  stodkd  at  RoMe^  travdledto 
FlattderB,  and  havmg  learned  the  secvet^aceofdjng 
to  Yasari^  from  the  inyeator,  went  to  Yentcft^ 
where  he  communicated  it  to  a  friend  named  De* 
menico.  After  haying  practuied  much  in  hia  own 
country,  at  Loreto/  and  other  parts  of  the  eedo- 
siastical  states,  Domenico  came  to  Florence*  Then 
he  became  the  general  faronrite,  and  on  that  ac« 
count  was  envied  hjr  Castagna^  whose  dissemUed 
friendship  won  him  to  Impart  the  seerrt,  and  n^ 
warded  him  by  an  atrocious  assassination,  whieh 
he  piNrpetrated^  in  order  thai  these  mig^  be  none 
liTing  to  rival  him  in  the  art  The  assassin  was 
sufficiently  skilful  to  conceal  his  crim^  owing  to 
which  a  number  of  innocent  persons  soon  feU  ua- 
der  smpicion,  which  did  not  induce-  the  real  crkattU 
nal  to  avow  the  atrocious  deed,  until  he  lay  upon 
his  death-bed,  when  he  disdosed  his  guilt  and  did 
justice  to  the  innocence  of  others.  He  had  ibe 
reputation  of  being  the  first  artist  of  his  time,  for 
vigour,  for  design,  and  for  p^spective,  having 
perfected  the  art  of  foreshortenmg.  His  finest 
woi^s  have  perished :  one  of  his  pictures  remams 
at  S.  Lucia  de'  Magnuoli,  and  also  some  of  his 
historic  pieces,  executed  with  great  diligence. 
There  is  also  a  Crucifixion,  painted  on  a  wall  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Angeli. 

Many  writers  have    appeared  who  deny  the 
above-mentioned  statement  of  Yasari,  and  main- 

*  In;  1464  he  was  in  great  credit  at  Penigia.   (See  Marietli, 
LettPerug.p.  Ids.) 
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tan  timt  ike  art  of  pawtiBg  in  oil  wta  kiMwft  loi^ 
bdfore*  It  is  luretoEided  tkat  it  emAei  m  the  time 
of  the  Romms^  an  opidum  that  U  adapted  by  Sig. 
Ranai^iii  regard  to  a  picture  mu/ to  A^o/'iS'.Aai^ 
iM^  eowaiffting  of  a  quilting  of  different  pieces  of  fSk 
stitched  together,  exhiluting  a  picture  of  the  Yii^ 
gin  Samt  with  the  Infimt.  The  heads  imd  hands  are 
cc^ured  in  oils ;  the  drapery  ia  sdiaded  with  the 
BMdle,  and  in  agreai  measure  with  the  peneiL  It 
is  presenred  in  Yerc^lli,  and  from  tike  tradition  of 
its  citizfflis  rep<»ted  by  Bfabiflon  (Diav*  Ital.  Cap« 
as),  itissaidtobetheworkofS.Hdsn%]|Mitkei 
of  Constantine;  that  is,  the  patches  &£  siifc  wen 
sewed  by  ker,  and  the  gilding  and  painting  added  to 
it  by  her  pamter,  as  is  conjectured  by  Ranaa.  Ha 
WW  Bot  aware  that  the  practice  of  drawing  the  In- 
fitfit  Christ  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin  (as  we  netiee 
in  the  preface  to  tke  Roman  school),  ¥^  posterior 
to  tke  fourtk  century;  and  tkat  otker  particulars 
rriatad  ky  luni  of  tke  picture  cannot  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine ;  for  instance,  the  hooded 
niantle  of  our  Lady.  From  such  signs  we  ought 
xatber  ta  conclude  that  it  is  either  not  an  oi} 
paivtiag,  or  that  the  figure,  at  whaterer  period 
executed,  has  been  retouched  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  Nunziata  at  Florence,  or  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Primerana  at  Fiesole  ;  the  former  of  which 
in  tke  drapery,  and  the  latter  in  tike  lineaments^ 
aie  w>t  tke  same  now  as  i»thrar  ancient  state. 
Others,  without  ascending  to  the  IBrst  ages  of  the 
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church,  have  asserted  that  oil  painting  was  known 
out  of  Italy,  at  least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century^ 
As  a  proof  of  this,  they  adduce  a  manuscript  of  t&e 
Monk  Teofilo  or  Ruggiero,  no  later  back  than  that 
period,  which  bears  title,  ''  De  omni  scientid  artis 
pingendi/'  where  there  is  a  receipt  for  the  prepara* 
tion  and  use  of  oil  from  flax.*  Lessing  gave  an 
account  of  this  manuscript  in  the  year  1774/  in  a 
treatise  published  at  Brunswick,  where  he  filled 
the  office  of  librarian  to  the  Prince.  Morelli,  also, 
in  the  Codici  Naniani  (cod.  39) ;  and  more  at  length 
Raspe,  in  his  critical  '^  Dissertation  on  Oil  Paint- 
ing," published  in  tiiie  English  language  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  he  enumerated  the  existing  copies 
in  various  libraries,  and  gave  a  great  part  of  the 
manuscript,  entered  into  an  examination  ot  the 
subject.  Lastly,  Teofilos's  treatise  is  inserted  by 
Christiano  Leist,  in  Lessing  s  collection,  ^'Zur  Ges* 
cMchte  unde  Litteratur.""  Brusw.  1781.  The  Dot- 
tore  Aglietti,  in  his  Giomale  T eneto,  Decenri>er, 

*  lib.  i.  c.  18.  Accipe  semen  lini,  et  exsioca  illud  in  sarta^ 
gine  super  ignem  sine  aqua,  &c.  Brustolato  says,  it  should  be 
pounded,  and  again  subjected  to  the  fire  in  water,  then  put  into 
a  pi:ess  between  cloths,  and  the  oil  exUacted.  He  continues  c 
Cum  hoc  oleo  tere  minium  sive  cenobrium  super  lapidem  sine  a* 
^ua,  et  cum  pincello  linies  super  ostia  yel  tabulas  qua3  rubricare 
▼olueris,  et  ad  solem  siccabb,  deinde  iterum  linies  et  siccalns. 
And  in  chap.  22,  he  says,-^ Accipe  colores  quos  imponere  volu- 
eris>  terens  eos  diligenter,  oleo  lini  sine  aqua ;  et  fac  mixturas 
Tultuum  ac  restimentorum  sicut  superius  aqua  feceras,  et  bestias, 
siye  ayes,  aut  folia,  Taiiabis  suis  coloribus  prout  Ubuerit 
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i793,  likewise  adds  his  opinion ;  while  the  learned 
Abbate  MoreDi,  in  his  ^'Notizia^''  which  is  often 
cited  by  me  in  the  emendation  and  Ulustration  of 
tiiis  edition^throws  the  greatest  light  upon  the  pre- 
sent question^  agitated  by  so  many^  and^  we  may 
add,  ''rem  acu  tetigit/'  He,  then,  will  be  found  to 
concede  to  Giovanni,  whom  he  calls  Gianes  da 
Bmgia,  the  boast  of  this  great  discovery,  agreeing 
withYasari,  though  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  the  latter  writer  views  it  For  he  does  not 
reply  to  his  opponents,  that  the  art  of  painting,  as 
taught  by  Teofilo,  might  have  gone  into  disuse,  and 
was  only  revived  by  Giovanni;  whence  Vasari  veui- 
tured  to  commend  him  as  an  original  inventor ; 
ifi  the  same  manner  as  Tiraboschi  replied,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Roman  anthologists  (St.  Lett.  t.  v^.  p. 
1202).  Neither  does  he  bring  forward  the  defence 
advanced  by  the  Baron  de  Budberg  in  the  apcdo- 
gy  of  Gio.  da  Bruges,*  to  the  purport  that  Teo- 
filo taught  the  art  of  painting  in  oil^  only  upon  a 
ground^  without  figures>  and  without  ornaments : 
because  Teofilo,  in  chap.  22,  whose  words  we 
,liave  given  in  the  note,  likewise  taught  this  art 
Into  what,  then,  does  the  long-boasted  invention 
of  Giovanni  resolve  itself?  Nothing  more  than 
Has:  .according  to  the  ancient  practice,  a  fresh  co- 
.16ur  was  never  added  to  the  panel  until  the  first 
covering  had  been  dried  in.  the  sun :  a  mode,  as 

^  OottiDgeo,  1792.   S^  Espiit  des.  Joumaax,  OUobre,  1792. 
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Tooik)  camfeisei^  infimtdy  te£eiiB :  "^qiiod  in  ima* 
giaibiis  diutumum  et  taediotinn  nimis  est  ;'*  (oaf. 
38) ;  to  whidi  I  msy  add,  that  tbe  colours  in  Hm 
way  coald  never  perfectly  harmonise.  Van  Eycfa 
saw  this  difficulty,  and  he  beqane  move  truly  sen- 
sible of  it,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  esyoB- 
ed  one  of  his  paintmgs  to  the  sun,  in  order  to 
harden,  when  the  excess  of  heat  split  die  paneiL 
Being  at  fhat  period  sufficiently  dilled  both  in 
philosophical  imd  philological  inquiries,  he  began 
to  speculate  on  the  manner  of  applying  oils,  and 
ei  their  acquiring  a  proper  consistency  without 
the  aid  of  the  sun.  ''By  uniting  it  with  other  mix- 
tures he  next  produced  a  vamnh,  which,  dried, 
was  water  proof,  and  gave  a  dewness  and  farilB- 
ancy,  while  it  added  to  the  harmony  of  Ins  4»- 
kmrs."  Such  are  the  words  of  Yasari;  andthus,ifi 
a  very  few  words,  we  may  arrive  at  a  satisfoetory 
solution  of  the  question.  Before  the  time  of  Van 
Eydi,  some  sort  of  metiiod  of  paintiing  in  ool  was 
^own,  but  so  extremely  tedions  andimpedfiMt,  as 
io  be  scwcely  applicable  to  the  production  of  fi- 
gure pieces.  It  was  practised  beyond  tihe  iJps, 
jbttt  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  Italy. 
Giovanni  earned  the  first  discvfoy  to  its  4sonip1e- 
tion ;  he  perfected  the  art,  which  was  afterwaiAi 
diffused  over  all  Europe,  and  mtrodnoedinto  Italy, 
by  meaas  of  Antonio,  or  AntoneilD  da  Meniina. 

Here  again  we  are  met  by  another  class  of  ob- 
jectors, who  enter  the  fists  against  Van  lEych, 
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i^gflinrt  Antoodlo^  and  mote  decidedly  against  Va-^ 
aad,  nat  wtth  argumeato  from  booka^  but  in  the 
ataangtli  «f  pictorial  skiH^  and  chemical  experi-' 
ments. 

Ib^asia,  upon  the  autlHMrity  of  Tiarini,  maun 
taina^  that  LippoDalmaaio  painted  in  oiU  the  Nea- 
politena^  relying  upon  Marco  da  Siena>  and  other 
m«n  of  ASH,  aascort  the  same  of  their  artists  in 
the  tfairteenA  century;  while  a&w  have  protended 
that  some  of  Ibe  pictures*  produced  in  the  four-v 
toaath  cntnry,  to  be  seen  at  Siena  and  Modena, 
in  paartieidar  that  from  the  hand  of  Tommaso  da 
Moshna,  belenging  to  the  Imperial  cabinet,  and 
deecrfted  by  me  in  the  native  school  of  that  artislv 
atealaocokniiied  in  oil ;  because^  after  being  expos- 
ed to  water,  and  analyzed^  the  colours  discoyered 
their  elements,  and  were  pronounced  oiL  In  sptte^ 
however,  of  ao  much  skill,  and  so  many  esq^eri- 
ments,  I  cannot  see  that  Vaaairi  has  yet  been  de^ 
teded  in  aa  error*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
offOBt  other  eiaqperiments  and  opinions,  that  might 
thaow  fight  upon  the  question.  To  begin  with 
Tuaoany :— an  analysis  of  several  Tuscan  paintings 
Hcaa  made  at  Piaa  by  the  very  able  chemist  Bian- 

«  IU«p6(Xifr.  Cii.).  Delia  Valle  (Ann.  al  Vasari,  torn.  iii.  p, 
31S).  Tiraboflchi  (Si.  Lett  torn.  vL  p.  407>  Veniazza  (Giam.  Pi- 
$anOi  torn.  xcir.  p.  220),  cited  by  Morelli  {Notizia,  p.  114).  More 
leeeDlfyMftddMiMMitftofity  ofP.EedeiiciDomeBMaiH^^  ItU 
ahiwd  Id  luppMe  diat  TettisMO  <la  Modeoa,  or,  aocovdMg  to 
Uoi,  da  Trerigiy  carried  llie  discovery  &»m  this  city  into  Oomar 
■y,  from  whence  it  was  Mibfcqnently  communicated  to  Flanderi. 
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cM;  and  though  apj^arently  coloiured  in.oil^  the 
most  lucid  parts  were  fouQd  to  give  out .  particles 
of  wax;  a.material  employed. in  the  encaustic  9sxd 
not  forgotten  by  the  Greeks^  who  instructed  ,Gi- 
unta  and  his  contemporaries.  It  would  appear 
that  they  applied  it  as  a  varnish^  to  act  as  a  cover- 
ing and  protection  from  humidity^  as  well.  as. to 
give  a  lucid  hue  and  polish  to  the  colours.  It  has 
been,  observed,  that  the  proportion  of  wax  employ- 
ed greatly  decreased  during  the  fourteenth  oen- 
tury;  and  after  the  year  1360  fell  into  disuse, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  vehicle,  that  carries  no 
gloss. .  But  in  these  experiments  oil  was  never 
elicited,  if  we  except  a  few  drops,  of  essential  oil, 
which  the  learned  professor  conjectures  was  em- 
ployed at  that  early  period  to  dissolve  the .  wax 
made  use  of  in  painting. 

Besides  this  material,  certain  gums,  and  yolks  of 
eggs,  which  easily  deceive  the  eye  of  the  le^s  skil- 
ful, were  also  used,  and  very  nearly  resemble, those 
pictures  that  display  a  scanty  portion^  of  oil,  as  is 
observed  by  Zanetti,  in  his  account  of  Venetian 
painting  (p.  20) ;  and  the  analysis  of  Tommaso  da 
Modena's  picture  has.  tended  to  confirm  his  opinion. 
This  information  I  owe  to  the  late  Count  Durazzo, 
who,  in  1793,  assured  me,  when  at  Venice,  that  he 
had  himself  beheld,  at  Vienna,  the  process  of  ana- 
lyzing such  pictures,  by  very  skilful  hand^  at  the 
C09imand,  and  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Kaunitz; 
9iid  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
professors,  that  no  traces  of  oil  were  to  b6  foUAd. 
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The  colours  consisted  of  the  finest  gums^v  mixed 
with  the  yolk  and  white  of  eggs,  a  fact  that,  afford- 
ed just  ground  for  a  like  conclusion  in  regard  to 
similar  works  by  the  ancients.  I  fully  appredate, 
likewise,  the.  opinion  of  Piacenza  upon  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Colantonio ;  this  I  reserve,  how- 
ever, together  with  some  further  reflections  of  my 
own,  for  the  school  of  Naplias. 

I  shall  here  merely  inform  the  reader,  thaty  in 
r^^ard  to  the  chemical  experiments  employed  j>n 
these  paintings,  Sig.  da  Morrona*  observes,  that 
old  pictures  are  often  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
purity,  when  they  have  been  retouched  with  oil 
colours  at  a  subsequent  peiiijod :  the  use  of  w^x, 
and  of  essential  oils,  or.  of  some  such  old  methods, 
may  frequently  give  rise  to  doubt,  as  I  shall  sopn 
•shew. 

Having  removed  the  objections  brought  against 
the  opinion  of  Yasari,  I  must  add  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  a  passage  where  he  seems  to  have  forgot^n 
what  he  had  said  in  the  life  of  Angiol  Gaddi,  but 
which  win  in  fact  throw  further  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion. He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  paintings  apd 
writings  of  Andrea  Cennini,  a  scholar  of  Angek). 
This  person,  in  1437,  that  is,  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Domenico,  composed  a  work  on  painting,  which 
is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  S.  Lorenzo.  He 
there  treated,  says  Yasari,  of  grindiiig  colours  with 
.  ^  oil,  for  making  red,  blue,  and  green  grounds;  and 

.    •  Pita  lUustnUa,  p.  160,  el  teq. 
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various  new  methods  snd  sizes  fbr^duig,  but  not 
^;iifes.  Baldmucd^uunmedtihesame  maanscript^ 
ud  ^wad  these  words  in  the  69th  diapter : — ^^I 
wish  to  teach  thee  how  to  paint  in  oilonwalls^oron 
panel, as  practised  by  many  Germans;''  and  on  con- 
sulting the  manuscript,  I  find,  aiber  that  passage, 
^and  by  the  same  method  on  iron  and  on  maride; 
but  I  shall  first  treat  of  painting  on  walls."    In 
tlie  aucceeding  chapters  he  says,  that  this  must  be 
accomplished  ''by  boiling  linseed  oiL''    This  ap- 
pears not  to  accord  with  the  assertion  of  Vasttri, 
that  John   of  Bruges,  after  many  experiments, 
^"^  discovered  that  linseed  oil  and  nut  oil -were  the 
most  drying.    When  boiled  with  his  other  ingre- 
dients tliey  formed  the  varnish  so  long  sought  after 
by  him  and  all  other  painters."    On  weig^iing  the 
evidence,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  take  three  tit- 
etHAStanoes  into  consideration :  Tlie  ftrst  is,  that 
Yasari  does  not  deny  that  oil  was  employed  in 
painting  ;    since  he  aflbms  that  it  was  long  a 
desideratum,  and  consequently  had  been  often  at- 
tempted ;  but  tliat  akme  is  pcvfect  whidi,  ^^  when 
^ry,  resists  water;  which  brightens  Hie  cokmrs, 
makes  them  dear,  and  perfectly  unites  them."    fi. 
The  oUof  Cennini  mi^t  not  be  of  this  sort^  eidier 
because  it  was  not  boiled  witii  the  ingredirats  of 
Tan  Eych,  or  because  it  was  intended  only  for 
coarse  work ;  a  circumstance  rendered  probable 
by  the  &ct,  that  though  he  painted  the  Virgin, 
with  several  Saints,  in  the  hospital  of  Boni£etzio,  at 
Florence,  ''in  a  good  rty*e  of  colouring,'*  yet  he  ne- 
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xer  Bxcited  die  admintion  sor  the  envy  of  wtistg^ 
8.  Tke  above  remarks  forbid  as  to  give  implicit 
confidence  to  every  rdation  tliat  is  giren  of  sed- 
dent  oil-pictures ;  but  we  are  not  blindly  to  rerject 
aH  accounts  of  imperfect  attempts  of  tbat  nature. 
After  this  digression  we  r^um  to  our  narrative. 

The  painters  that  remain  to  be  noticed,  «p- 
proadi  the  golden  age  of  the  art,  of  which  ^eir 
works  in  some  de^!ee  participate,  notwithitaaiding 
tiie  dryness  of  their  design,  and  the  general  want 
of  harmony  in  theu*  colouring.  The  vehicle  of 
thdr  colours  was  commonly  water,  very  rsrdy  oil. 
Tbey  flourished  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV .,  who, 
having  erected  tiie  magnificent  chapel  that  letaim 
his  name,  invited  them  from  Flwenoe.  Their 
aames  are  Botticelli,  GMifandaio,  RosseUi^  liuca 
4a  Cortona,  and  D.  Bartolonnneo  d'ArezEO ;  whoih 
I  shall  here  introduce,  together  with  their  foBow- 
«m.  Manni,  the  historian  of  some  of  these  artiste,* 
tmjectures  that  this  worii  was  executed  about  the 
year  1474.  They  were  deared  to  pourtrey  :die 
history  of  Moses  on  one  part  of  the  chapel,  and 
that  of  Christ  on  the  other :  thos  the  old  law  was 
conlronted  by  the  new,  the  shade  by  the  light,  and 
the  type  by  the  person  ty]Hfled.  The  pimtMT  was 
imdcffled  n  the£ne  arts,  birt  icovetous  of  the  glory 
they  confer  cm  the  name  and  actions  of  princes. 
To  supmntend  the  wtork,  he  made  choice  ofSandro 
Fflipepi,  from  his  first  mmter,  a  goldsmith,  sur- 
named  BetticelU,  and  the  pupil  of  F.  Filippo;  a 

*  See  Opuscoli  del  Calogeri^,  torn.  zW. 
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celebrated  artist  at  that  time;  and  distinguished  by 
his  pictures  containing  a  great  number  of  small  fi- 
•gures  in  which  he  strongly  resembled  Andrea  Man- 
t^^na;  though  his  heads  were  less  beautiful.  Yasari 
mys,  that  his  little  picture  of  the  Calumny  of  Apel- 
leSy^  is  as  fine  a  production  as  possible^  and  he  pror 
nounces  the  Assumption^  painted  for  the  church  of 
S.  Pier  Maggiore,  to  be  so  excellent,  that  it  ou^t 
io  silence  envy.  The  former  is  in  the  royal  galle- 
ry, the  latter  in  a  private  house.  What  he  pauit- 
ed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  however,  surpasses  all  his 
.other  works.  Here  we  scarcely  recognize  Sandro  of 
^Florence.  The  Temptation  of  Christ,  embellished 
with  a  magnificent  temple,  and  a  croud  of  devotees 
in  the  vestibule ;  Moses  assisting  the  daughters,  of 
Jethro  against  the  Midianite  shepherds,  in  which 
there  is  great  richness  of  drapery,  coloured  in.  a 
new  manner;  and  other  subjects,  treated  with 
vigour  and  originality,  exhibit  him  in  this  pUce 
greatly  superior  to  his  usual  manner.  The  same 
-observation  applies  to  the  painters  we  are  about 
to  notice :  such  were  the  effects  produced  by  their 
emulation;  by  the  sight  of  a  city  that  is  calculated 
to  enlarge  the  ideas  of  those  who  visit  it,  and  by 
the  judgment  of  a  public. that  is  scarcely  to  be 
satisfied  by  what  is  above  mediocrity,  because  its 
eye  is  habituated  to  what  is  wonderful. 

History  does  not  point  out  the  portion  of  this 
-work  that  was  performed  by  Filippino  Lippi;  the' 
son,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  F.  Filippo. 
It  is  however  highly  probable  that  he  assisted ;  be- 
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caufie  he  was  his  feiher^s  pupil  from  a  irery  eaidy. 
age^andbecausethe  taste  of  Lippi^  that  delighted  in 
pourtraying  the  usages  of  antiquity  in  his  pictures^^ 
appears  to  have  been  formed  while  he  was  still 
youngs  and  engaged  in  his  studies  at  Rome.  In  the 
life  which  Gellini  has  written  of  himself^  he  tells 
us  that  he  had  seen  several  books  of  antiquities 
drawn  by  Lippi ;  and  Y asari  gives  him  credit  for 
being  the  first  who  decorated  modem  paintings 
by  the  introduction  of  grotesques^  trophies^  ar^ 
mour^  vases,  edifices,  and  drapery,  copied  from  the. 
models  of  antiquity;  but. this  I  cannot  confirm^ 
because  it  was  before  attempted  by  Squarcione. 
It  is  true  that  he  excelled  in  those  ornaments,  in 
his  landscape,  and  in  minute  particulars.    The  S. 
Bernard  of  the  Abbey,  the  Magi  of  the  royal  mu-. 
seum>  and  the  two  frescos  in  S.  Maria  NoveHa ; 
the  one  the  history  of  S.  John,  the  other  of  S. 
Philip,  the  apostles,  please  more  perhaps  by  these 
accessaries  of  the  art  than  by  the  countenances, 
which,  indeed,  have  not  the  beaufy  and  grace  of 
the  elder  Lippi.    They  are  faithful  portraits^  but 
shew  no  discrimination.    He  was  invited  to  Rome 
to  omasQi^it  a  chapel .  of  the  Minerva,  in  which 
there  is  an  Assumption  by  his  hand,. and  some 
histories  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  amongst  which  the 
Disputation  i&  the  best.    In  this  chapel  he  shews 
great  improvement  in  his  heads^  but  was  neverthe- 
less surpassed  in  this  respect  by  his  pupil  Ra£fael- 
lino  del  Grarbo,  who  painted  a  choir  of  ai^els  on 
the  ceiling,  that  would  alone  sufi^ce  to  justify  the 
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nand  hy  wMdi  he  was  diatinguiriied.  In  Mxmte 
OUyeto  at  Floreiuse,  there  is  a  ResarrsctioB  bjr 
Raftrilino,  where  the  %uns^  are  sbuUI^  hut  t» 
graceful  withal,  sa  correct  in  attitude^,  and  so  finety 
coloiHed,  that  we  can  scarcely  rank  him  inferior 
to  any  master  of  that  age.  There  is  mention  made 
by  the  learned  Moreni,  in  the  conduding  part  of 
his  *  Memorie  Btoriche^"  (p.  168,)  of  another  of 
his  beautiful  altar-pieces^  still  in  existence  at  & 
Salvi,  with  the  grado  entire*  Some  early  pictures 
are  in  a  sinilar  state ;  but  becoming  the^fother  of 
a  numerous  family,  he  gradually  degenerated  in 
his  style,  and  died  in  po^wrty  and  obscurity. 

The  second  whom  I  have  mentioned  among  the 
artists  in  the  Sistine  Chap^  is  BomenjeeCorradi, 
sumamed  Del  Ghiriandaio,  from  the  professaen  of 
his  fiMher.^  He  was  a  painter,  an  excellent  worker 
in  mosaic,  and  even  contributed  to  the  iaqfuroTOf 
ment  of  these  arts.  He  painted  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  which  lias  pe» 
rished ;  and  the  Call  of  S.  Peter  and  Sw  Andrew, 
wMch  rtill  remains*  He  is  that  Gbiniandaio,  in 
whose  school,  or  on  whose  manner,  not  only  Ridot 
feddGhirhmdaio,  histson,  but  also  Bonamati^and 
tiie  best  artists  of  the  iuceeeding  era,  formed  tiwir 
atyle.  He  possessed  clearness  and  purity  of  eid> 
line,  correctness  of  form,  and  variety  ei  ideas^  io- 
getiier  witii  fieunfity  aiul  uncomauMa  diHgence^  ht 

**  TliiA  person  in^enled  and  fabricated  an  ornament  called 
ghirhndft  or  garland,  womon  the  keada  of  the  Korentme  chil- 
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ftpeeti^re,  aMiiiied  a  bappy  Metiiod  of  groujj^ag^  ^ 
and  depth  of  cMnpositioii**    He  was  among  tim 
first  to  reject  the  deep  golden  fringes  to  the 
drapery;  that  the  old  auisters  urtroduoed;  who^ 
unable  to  reader  their  figures^  heautifid^  endear 
YMured,  at  leasts  to  make  them  gaudy.    Some  of 
his  pictures^  however^  yet  ranaiii^  moderately  ilfai:- 
nmated  with  gold ;  as  fior  instance,  the  Epiphacny 
in  the  chnrcb  of  the  Innocents,  at  Florence.    It  is 
e  fine  work,  aa  ia  also  hia  chapd  in  the  Holy  Tri- 
lby,, with  the  actions  of  &  Francis^  and  hia  Nati- 
vity, in  the  sacristy  of  that  church.    Hia  moat 
cdehnited  woifc  is  die  choir  of  S.  Maria.  Novdk^ 
mi  one  side  of  which  he  designed  the  history  of 
John  the  Baptist,  on  the  other  that  of  our  Lady# 
and  on  another  part  the  murder  of  the  Innocents^ 
ao  mudi  commended  by  Yaaari.    It  cootains  a 
▼ast  many  portraits  of  literary  men,  and  noble 
dttsens,  and  almost  every  head  is  from  the  Mfe; 
bot  they  are  dignified^  and  judickMudy  selected. 
The  hands  and  feet  of  the  fignres,  however,  donot 
correspond,  and  attention  to  thb  circumstance  is 
the  peeidiar  merit  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  seems 
to  have  carried  the  numner  of  GUiirlandaio  to  per- 
feeimu    Many  works  of  the  latter  are  scatt«ed 
cror  Baly,  in  K<mie,  in,  Rimini,  and  at  Pisa,  at  die 
Eramtttd  di  Pietra  Santa,  and  the  Camaldolesi  of 
Tolterm;  where  besides  the  paintings  in  the  to* 
feetoiy,  thete  la  in  the  dbmrch  a  figuro  of  S.  Ro- 

*  Meogs,  torn.  ii.  (k  100. 
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mualdo,.  carved  by  Diana  of  Mantoa.  The  pic- 
ture of  this  master  should  not.be  cohfdunded  with 
those  of  his43cholars»  as  happens  in  many  instances* 
Thus  the  holy  families  painted  by  his  brothers  at 
his  scholars^  frequently  pass  for  his ;  .but  they  are 
very  {Seut  from  meriting  the  praise  we  have  justly 
bestowed  on  him.  Davide^  «one  of  his  brothers^ 
became  very  eminent,  in  mosaic;  another,  Bene- 
detto, painted  more  in  France  than  in  Italy ;  Bas- 
tiano  Maimtrdi,  their  brotherrin-law,  was  ra&er 
the  assistant  of  Domenieo,  than  a  painter  of  origin 
naMty.  Baldino  Bandinielli,  Niccolo  Cieco,  Jacopo 
del  Tedesco,  and  Jacopo  Indaco,  are  little  known ; 
except  that  the  last  is  recorded  as  having  assisted 
with  Pinturicchio,  at  Rome,  and  was  the  brother 
of  Francesco,  better  known  as  a  painter  at  Monte^ 
pulciano  than  in  Florence.  . 

Cosimo  Rosselli,  whose  noble  fiEunily  has  produced 
several  other  artists,  also  wrought  in  the.Sistine 
Chapel.  Few  of  his  works  remain  in  public  places 
in  his  own  country,  besides  the  miracle  of  the  sacrar 
ment  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose,  a  fresco  picture, 
full  of  portraits;  in  which  we  discover  variety,  cha^ 
racter,:and  truth.  Yasari  praises  his  labours  at 
Rome,  less  than  those  of  his  fellow  artists. .  Being 
unable  to  rival  his  competitors  in  design,  he  loaded 
his  pictures  with  brilliant  colours  and  gjilded.  omar 
ments,  which,  though  it  was  at  that  time  condamaed 
by  an  improving  taste,  yet  pleased  the  pokitiff, 
who<commended  and  rewarded  him  beyond  all  Hie 
other  artists.  Perhaps  his  best  work  there,  is  Christ 
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preaching  on  the  i&ount^  in  which  the  landscape 
is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Pier  di  Cosimo^  a  painter 
likewise  more  remarkable  for  his  colouring  than 
his  design ;  as  is  evident  from  a  picture  in  the 
church  of  the  Innocents,  and  his  Perseus  in  the 
royal  gallery.  They  are  both,  however,  celebrated 
in  history ;  the  one  as  the  master  of  del  Porta,  the 
other  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

No  other  Florentine  was  employed  to  paint  in 
the.Si9tine  Chapel;  but  Piero  and  Antonio  PoUa- 
iuoli,  who  were  both  sta;tuaries  and  painters,  came 
there  not  long  afterwards  and  wrought  in.broiize 
the  tomb  of  Sixtus  TV.  Some  of  their  paintings 
may  yet  be  seen  in  the  church  of  S.  Mihiato,  with- 
out the  walls  of  Florence,  and  the  altar-piece  was 
transferred  to  the  royal  museum.  We  may  there 
trace  the  school  of  Castagno,  the  master  of  PieroV 
in  the  harsh  features,  coloured  in  a  strong  and 
juicy  manner.  Antonio,  the  scholar  of  Piero,  be- 
came one  of  the  best  painters  of  that  age.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Marchesi  Pucci,  at  the  church  of  St. 
jSebastiano  de'.  Servi,  there  is  a  martyrdom  of  the 
«aint  by  him,  which  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  of 
the  fifteenth  century  I  have  ever  seen.  The  co- 
louring is  not  in  the  best  style ;  but  the  composition 
rises  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  naked  figure  shews  what  attention 
he  had  bestowed  on  anatomy.  He  was  the  first 
Italian  painter  who  dissected  bodies  in  order  to 
learn  the  true  situations  of  the  tendons  and  mus- 
cles.   Both  the  PoUaiuoli  died  at  Rome,  where 
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their  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  S.  Piero  in  VincoK, 
ornamented  with  a  picture,  which,  according  to 
somie,  t3rpifies  a  soul  in  purgatory,  and  the  eJBIcacy 
of  indulgences  to  deliver  it ;  but  whether  it  is  b j 
them,  or  of  their  school,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
The  two  following  artists  were  brought  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel  from  the  Florentine  territory,  the 
painters  of  which  I  shall  now  consider  after  those 
of  the  capital.  Luca  Signorelli,  the  kinsman  of 
Yasari  of  Arezzo,  and  the  disciple  of  Piero  della 
Francesca,  was  a  spirited  and  expressive  painter, 
and  one  of  the  first  Tuscan  artists  who  designed 
figures  with  a  true  knowledge  of  anatomy,  though 
somewhat  dryly.  The  cathedral  of  Orvieto  evinces 
this ;  and  those  naked  figures  which  even  Michel- 
angiolo  has  not  disdained  to  imitate.  Although 
in  most  of  his  works  we  do  not  discover  a  proper 
choice  of  form,  nor  a  sufficient  harmony  of  co- 
louring in  some  of  them,  especially  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Apostles,  painted  for  the  Jesuits  in 
his  native  city,  there  is  beauty,  grace,  and  tints 
approaching  to  modem  excellence.  He  painted 
in  Urbino,  at  Yolterra,  Florence,  and  many  other 
cities.  In  the  Sistine  Chfipel  he  painted  the  Jour- 
ney of  Moses  with  Sefora,  and  the  Promulgation 
of  the  Old  Law,  paintings  full  of  incident,  and  su- 
perior in  composition  to  the  confused  style  of  that 
age.  Yasari  and  Taia  have  assigned  him  the  first 
place  in  this  great  assemblage  of  artists ;  to  me  he 
seems  at  least  to  have  equalled  the  best  of  them, 
and  to  have  improved  on  his  usual  style.  He  had 
two  countrymen  of  noble  families  for   pupils; 
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Tommaso  Bernabei,  who  foUowed  him  closely,  and 
has  left  some  works  in  S.  M.  del  Cakinaio,  and 
l?urpino  Zaccagna^  whose  style  was  different,  as 
appears  from  a  picture  painted  for  the  Church  of 
S.  Agatha  in  Cantalena  near  Cortona,  in  1687. 

Don  Bartolommeo  della  Gatta  executed  none 
of  his  own  designs  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  he  lent 
assist^Qce  to  Signorelli  and  to  Perugino.  He  had 
been  educated  in  the  monastery  of  the  Angeli,  at 
Florence,  rather  as  a  painter  of  miniatures  than 
of  history.  On  being  appointed  Abbot  of  S.  Cle- 
ment, in  Arezzo,  he  exercised  both ;  and  was  also 
skilled  in  music  and  in  architecture.  There  is  of  his 
works  only  a  S.  Jerome,  executed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  cathedral,  as  we  find  from  a  MS.  guide  to  the 
city,  and  which  was  transferred  into  the  sacristy 
in  1794.  The  abbot  instructed  Domenico  Pecori 
and  Matteo  Lappoli,  two  gentlemen  of  Arezsio, 
who  improved  themselves  in  the  art  on  other  mo- 
dels, especially  the  first,  as  is  evident  from  a  pic- 
ture in  the  parish  church,  in  which  the  Virgin  re- 
ceives under  her  mantle  the  people  of  Arezzo,  who 
are  recommended  to  her  protection  by  th^ir  patron 
saints.  In  it  are  heads  in  the  style  of  Francia, 
good  architecture,  judicious  composition,  and  a 
moderate  ui^e  of  gold. 

Two  miniature  painters,  according  to  Yasari, 
learned  much  from  the  precepts,  or  rather  from  the 
example  of  the  abbot.  These  were  Girolamo,  also 
named  by  Ridolfi,  as  a  pupil  of  the  Paduan  school, 
at  the  same  time  with  Lancilao;  and  Yante,  or  as 
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he  subscribed  himself^  Attavante  Fiorentino.  Two 
of  his  letters  are  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Lettere  Pittoriche ;  and  it  may  be  collected  from 
Yasari  and  Tiraboschi,*  that  Vante  ornamented 
with  miniatures  many  books  for  Matthias,  king  of 
Hungary,  which  afterwards  remained  in  the  Medi- 
cean  and  Estensean  libraries.  The  learned  Sig. 
Ab.  Morelli,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  library 
of  S.  Mark  at  Yenice,  shewed  me  one  in  that 
place.  It  is  a  work  of  Marziano  CapeUa,  where 
the  subject  is  poetically  expressed  by  the  painter. 
The  assembly  of  the  Gods,  the  emblems  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  grotesque  ornaments  here  and 
there  set  ojff  with  little  portraits,  discover  in  Yante 
a  genius  that  admirably  seconded  the  ideas  of  the 
author.  The  design  resembles  the  best  works  of 
Botticelli;  the  colouring  is  gay,  lively,  and  bril- 
liant ;  the  excellence  of  the  work  ought  to  confer 
on  the  artist  greater  celebrity  than  he  enjoys.  In 
the  life  of  D.  Bartolonmieo,  Yasari,  or  his  printers, 
have  confounded  Attavante  with  Gherardo,  the 
miniature  painter,  who  at  the  same  time  was  a 
worker  in  mosaic,  an  engraver  in  the  style  of 
Albert  Diirer,  and  a  painter ;  of  him  there  are  some 
remains  in  each  of  these  arts;  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly different  individuals,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
Sig.  Piacenza. 

Having  a  little  before  named  Pietro  Perugino, 
who  long  taught  in  Tuscany,  we  may  here  mention 

*  Tom.  tL  p.  1204. 
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the  pupils  who  retained  his  manner.  These  were 
Rocco  Zoppo,  whose  Madonnas  remain  in  many 
private  houses  in  Florence,  I  helieve,  to  this  day, 
and  are  in  the  manner  of  Pietro ;  Baccio  Ubertini, 
a  great  colourist,  and  on  that  account  willingly 
adopted  as  an  assistant  of  his  master ;  Francesco, 
the  brother  of  Baccio,  sumamed  Bacchiacca, 
known  at  S.  Lorenzo  by  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Ar- 
eadius,  executed  in  small  figures,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  the  grotesque,  he  was  very  eminent,  and 
nearly  approached  the  modem  style.  To  these 
artists  who  lived  in  Florence,  their  native  country, 
W€|  tcmy  add  Niccolo  Soggi,  likewise  a  Florentine, 
but  who,  to  shun  the  concourse  of  more  able  pain- 
ters, fixed  his  residence  in  Arezzo,  where  he  had 
sufficient  employment.  His  accuracy,  his  studious 
habits,  and  his  high  finish,  may  be  there  contem- 
plated in  the  Christ  in  the  Manger,  in  the  church  of 
Madonna  delle  Lagrime,  and  in  many  other  places 
in  the  city  and  its  environs.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  had  he  possessed  more  genius,  but  this 
gift  of  nature,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  a  poet,* 
confers  immortality  on  books,  and  I  would  add 
pictures,  was  not  granted  to  Soggi.  Vasari  has 
given  this  character  of  a  diligent,  but  meagre,  and 
frigid  painter,  also  to  Gerino  da  Pistoia,  in  which 
place  one  of  his  pictures,  now  in  the  royal  gallery, 
was  painted  for  the  monks  of  S.  Pier  Maggiore ; 
several  others  are  in  the  city  of  S.  Sepulcro,  and 

*  Victwrui  ffenium  debet  habere  liber.    Martial. 
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gome  even  in  Rome,  where  he  assisted  Pintu* 
ricchio.     With  the  two  preceding,  I  class  Monte- 
varchi,  a  painter  so  named  from  his  own  country, 
beyond  which  he  is  ahnost  unknown.  Among  these 
artists,  though  they  were  scholars  of  Pietro,  we  find 
imitators  of  the  Florentines  of  the  fourteenth  cen^ 
tury.    I  omit  the  name  of  Bastiano  da  S.  Gallo,  who 
continued  with  him  only  a  short  time,  and  left  him 
on  account  of  the  aversion  he  had  conceived  to  the 
dryness  of  his  style.    In  the  Horentine  history,  by 
Yarchi  (book  10),  we  find  mention  of  a  Yittorio 
di  Buonaccorso  Ghiberti,  who  on  occasion  of  the 
siege  of  Florence  by  the  iiEunily  of  the  Medici,  in 
1529,  painted  the  figure  of  the  Pontiff;  Clement 
YII.  on  the  fiEi^ade  of  the  principal  chamber  of  the 
Medici,  in  the  last  act  of  hanging  from  the  gallows. 
But  neither  of  this,  nor  of  any  other  production 
from  so  in£GUtnous  a  hand,  do  there  remain  any 
traces  in  Florence,  at  least  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  from  which  to  judge  either  of  the  manner 
or  the  master  of  Yittorio. 

I  close  the  catalogue  of  old  Tuscan  painters 
with  an  illustrious  native  of  Lucca,  named  the 
elder  Zacchia,  who  was  educated  at  Florence, 
though  not  invariably  adhering  to  the  taste  of  that 
ancient  school,  either  in  design,  which  was  his  chief 
excellence,  or  in  an  outline  somewhat  harsh  and 
cutting,  which  was  his  greatest  defect.  He  obtained 
the  name  of  the  elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  ano- 
ther Zacchia,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  shewed  more 
softness  of  contour,  and  more  strength  of  colouring. 
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but  in  design^  and  in  every  other  respect,  was  held  in 
less  estimation.  I  know  only  of  one  picture  by  the 
latter  artist,  which  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Magis- 
trates ;  but  several  altar-pieces  by  the  former,  are 
te  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Lucca,  and  among 
them  an  Assumption  in  that  of  S.  Augustine ;  a 
picture  displaying  much  study  and  elegance,  and 
aomong  his  last  works,  as  I  am  led  to  believe  by 
its  bearing  the  date  1527.  One  of  his  Madon- 
nas, surrounded  by  saints,  formerly  in  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Ste&no,  is  now  in  the  house  of  Sig. 
March.  Jacopo  Sardini,  which  is  enriched  by  other 
paintings,  by  a  valuable  collection  of  drawings, 
and  still  more  by  the  presence  of  its  learned  pos- 
sessor, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  msiay  jaotices 
interspersed  throughout  this  work. 

Sndi  was  the  state  of  the  art  in  Tuscany,  about 
the  bqpnning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Much  was 
then  attained,  because  nature  began  to  be  imitat- 
ed, especially  in  the  heads,  to  which  the  artists  im- 
parted a  vivacity,  that  even  at  this  day  is  surpris-' 
iiig.  On  viewing  the  figures  and  portraits  of  those 
times,  they  actually  appear  to  look  at,  and  to  de- 
sire to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  beholder. 
It  still  remamed,  however,  to  give  ideal  beauty 
to  the  figure,  fulness  to  design,  and  harmony  to 
colouring,  a  true  method  to  aerial  perspective, 
variety  to  composition,  and  fi'eedom  to  the  pencil, 
which  on  the  whole  was  still  timid.  Every  cir- 
cumstance conspired  to  this  melioration  of  the  art 
in  Ftorence  as  well  as  in  other  places.     The  taste 
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for  magnificent  edifices  had  revived  throughout 
Italy.  Many  of  the  finest  churches,  many  public 
edifices,  and  ducal  palaces/  which  still  remain  at 
Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  in  Urbino,  Rimini, 
Pesaro,  and  Ferrara,  were  executed  about  this^pe- 
riod;  not  to  mention  those  buildings  in  Florence 
and  in  Rome,  where  magnificence  contended  with 
elegance.  It  became  necessary  to  ornament  them, 
and  this  produced  that  noble  emulation  among  ar- 
tists, that  grand  fermentation  of  ideas,  which  invar 
riably  advances  the  progress  of  art.  The  study  of 
poetry,  so  analogous  to  that  of  painting,  had  in- 
creased to  a  degree  which  conferred  on  the  whole 
age  the  epithet  of  Golden ;  a  name  which  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  merit  on  the  score  of  more  severe 
studies.  The  design  of  the  artists  of  that  period, 
though  something  dry,  was  yet  pure  and  correct, 
and  afforded  the  best  instruction  to  the  succeeding 
age.  It  is  very  justly  observed,  that  scholars  caii 
more  easily  give  a  certain  fulness  to  the  mea^e 
outline  of  their  models,  than  curtail  the  superfluity 
of  a  heavy  contour.  On  this  account,  some  profes- 
sors of  the  art  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  advantageous  to  habituate  students 
in  the  beginning,  to  the  precision  characteristic  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  than  to  the*  exuberance  in- 
troduced in  after-times.  Such  circumstances  pro- 
duced the  happiest  era  that  distinguishes,  the  an- 
nals of  painting.  The  schools  of  Italy,  owing  to 
mutual  imitation,  before  that  period  strongly  re- 
sembled each  other;    but  having  then  attained 
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maturity,  each  began  to  display  a  marked  and  pe- 
culiar character. 

That  of  the  Florentine  school  I  shall  describe  in 
the  next  Epoch;  but  I  first  propose  to  treat  of 
several  other  arts  analogous  to  that  of  painting, 
and  in  particular  of  engraving  upon  copper,  the 
discovery  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Florence.  To 
this  the  art  is  indebted  for  an  accession  of  new. 
aids ;  the  work  of  an  artist,  before  confined  to  a 
single  spot,  was  difiTused  through  the  world,  and 
grati^ed  the  eyes  of  thousands. 


Origin  and  progress  of  Engraving  on  Copper  and 

Wood. 

SECTION     III. 

The  subject  of  which  I  propose  here  to  treat, 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  examined  than  any 
other  portion  of  this  work.  .  The  age  in  which! 
write  is,  we  know,  by  many  called  the  age  of 
l>rass,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  less  productive  of 
great  names  and  great  pietoric  works,  than  the 
preceding;  yet  I  believe  we  might  better  denonu- 
nate  it  such  from  the  number  of  engravings,  which 
have  recently  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  oi  ex- 
cellence. The  number  of  their  connoisseurs  has 
increased  beyond  calculation ;  new  collections 
every  where  appear,  and  the  prices  have  propor- 
tionably  advanced,  while  treatises  upon  the  art  are 
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vapidly  multqilied.  It  has  become  a  part  of  liberal 
knowledge  to  discern  the  name  and  hand  of  a 
master,  as  well  as  to  specify  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  each  engraver.  Thus^  during  the  decline 
of  painting,  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  has 
risen  in  estimation  ;  modem  artists  in  some  points 
equal  or  surpass  the  more  ancient ;  their  reputa- 
tion, tbehr  remuneration,  and  the  quick  process  of 
their  labours,  attract  the  regard  of  many  men  of 
genius  bom  to  adom  the  arts,  who  to  the  loss  of 
painting,  devote  their  attention  to  the  graver. 

The  origin  of  this  art  is  to  be  sought  for  in  that 
of  cutting  on  wood,  just  as  in  printing,  the  use  of 
wooden  types  led  to  the  adoption  of  metal.  The 
period  of  the  first  invention  of  wood  engraving  is 
unknown ;  the  French  and  the  Germans  tracing  it 
to  that  of  playing-cards,  which  the  former  affirm 
were  first  used  in  France  in  the  time  of  Charles 
y.;  while  the  latter  maintdn  they  were  in  use 
much  earlier  in  Germany,  or  before  the  year  ISOO.*" 
Both  these  opinions  were  first  attacked  by  Papil- 
Ion,  in  his  "  Treatise  upon  cutting  in  Wood,"  where 
he  daims  the  merit  of  the  discovery  for  Italy,  and 
finds  the  most  ancient  traces  of  the  art  about  the 
year  1285,  at  Ravenna.  His  account  of  it  is  re* 
published  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Ya- 
sari^  printed  at  Siena ;  but  it  is  mixed  up  with  so 

*  See  Bai-on  d'Heineken*a  ''  Id66  g^D^rale  d'une  Collection/' 
&c.  p.  239.  See  likewise  the  samo  work,  p.  150,  in  order  to  give 
vtB  a  proper  distrust  of  the  work  of  Papilion.  Sig.  Huber  agrees 
with  Heineken :  see-  his  *'  Manuel/'  &c.  p.  55. 
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many  assertioiis,  to  which  it  b  difficult  to  give  cre« 
dit,  that  I  must  dedline  considering  it  at  all.    The 
Cav.  Tirahoschi  is  a  far  more  plausible  and  judi* 
cious  advocate  in  favour  of  Italy.*  On  the  subject 
of  cards^  he  brings  forward  a  MS.  by  Sandro  di 
Pippozzo  di  Sandro,  entitled  Trattato  del  Govemo 
della  Famiglict.    It  was  written  in  1299,  and  has 
been  cited  by  the  authors  of  the  Della  Cruscan  dic- 
tionary, who  quote,  among  other  passages,  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  if  you  will  play  for  money,  or 
thus,  or  at  cards,  you  shall  provide  them,**  &c. 
We  may  hence  infer,    that  playing-cards  were 
known  with  us  eariier  than  elsewhere,  so  that  if 
the  invention  of  stamping  upon  wood  was  derived 
from  them,  we  have  a  just  title  to  the  discovery. 
In  all  probability,  however,  it  does  not  date  its 
origin  so  early;  the   oldest  playing-cards  were 
doubtless  4;he  work  of  the  pen,  and  coloured  by 
the  old  illuminators,  first  practised  in  France,  and 
not  wholly  extinct  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  Filqipo 
Maria  Yisconti,  duke  of  Milan.f 

The  first  Indication  we  meet  with  of  printed 
play-cards,  is  in  a  public  decree  issued  at  Venice 
in  1441 ;  where  it  says  tiiat  ^^  the  art  and  trade  of 
cards  and  printed  figures^  that  is  carried  on  at 
Venice,"  was  on  the  decline,  ^  owing  to  the  great 
increase  of  playing-cards  with  coloured  figures 
stamped,"  which  were  introduced  from  abroad ;  and 

*  Sioria  Letter,  torn.  vi.  p.  1194. 

t  Muratori,  Renim  Ital.  Scriptores,  vol.  xz.  Vit|Bi  Phil.  M. 
ViscoDti,  cbap.  Ixi. 
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that  such  importation  should  be  prohibited  for  the 
future.  Sig.  Zanetti,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  information/  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  in 
use  long  before  1441 ;  because  the  art  is  seen  to 
have  first  flourished  there,  afterwards  tohavefaUen 
into  disuse,  and  again  revived,  owing  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  it  by  the  State.  These  vicissitudes^ 
that  suppose  the  lapse  of  many  years,  will  carry  us 
back  at  least  to  the  commencement  of  thefifiteenth 
century.  To  this  period,  it  appears,  we  ought  to 
to  refer  those  ancient  specimens  of  play-cards, 
which  were  collected  for  the  cabinet  of  Count 
Giacomo  Durazzo,  formerly  imperial  ambassador 
at  Venice,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  that  of  the 
Marquis  Girolamo,  his  nephew.  They  are  of  larger 
dimensions  than  those  now  in  use,  and  are  of  a 
very  strong  texture,  not  unlike  that  of  the  paper 
made  of  cotton,  found  in  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
The  figures  are  exhibited  on  a  gold  ground  in  the 
manner  before  described  ;f  there  are  three  kings, 
two  queens,  and  two  knaves,  one  on  horseback ; 
and  each  has  a  club,  or  sword,  or  money.  I  could 
perceive  no  trace  of  suits,  either  because  they  had 
not  then  come  into  use,  or  more  probably  because 
so  limited  a  number  of  cards  can  convey  no  com- 
plete idea  of  the  whole  game.  The  design  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  that  of  Jacobello  del  Fiore ; 
to  the  best  judges  the  workmanship  appears  the 
effect  of  printing,  the  colours  being  given  by  per- 

*  Lettere  Pittoricbe,  torn.  ▼.  p.  321.        t  Vide  ante,  p.  4Q. 
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forations  in  the  die/    I  know  of  no  other  more 
ancient  specimen  of  its  kind. 

In  the  meanwhile  printing  of  books  being  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  it  was  quiqkly  followed  by  the 
practice  of  ornamenting.them  with  figures  in  wood. 
The  Germans  had  afforded  examples  of  cutting 
sacred  images  in  this  material,*  and  the  same  was 
done  in  regard  to  some  of  the  initial  letters  during 
the  early  progress  of  typography,  a  discovery 
which  was  extended  at  Rome,  in  a  book  pubUshed 
in  14jS7,  and  at  Verona  in  another,  with  the  date 
of  1472.  The  former  contains  the  Meditations  of 
Card.  Turrecremata,  with  figures  also  cut  in  wood, 
and  afterwards  coloured :  the  latter  bears  the  title 
of  Roberti  Valturii  opus  de  re  militari,  and  it  is 
adorned  with  a  number  of  figures,  or  drawings  of 
machines,  fortifications,  and  assaults  ;  a  very  rare 
work,  in  the  possession  of  Count  Giuseppe  Remon- 
dini^  along  with  many  other  specimens  of  the  ear- 
liest period,  collected  for  his  private  library,  where 
I  saw  it.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  book  of 
Turrecremata  was  printed  by  Ulderico  Han,  that 
of  Valturio  by  Gio.  da  Verona,  and  that  in  this 
last  the  wood-cuts  are  ascribed  to  Matteo  Pasti, 

*  In  the  ancient  monastery  of  Certosa,  at  Buxheim,  there 
remains  a  figure  of  S.  Cristoforo  in  the  act  of  passing  the  river, 
with  Jesns  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  there  is  added  that  of  a 
hermit  lighting  the  way  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  It  bears 
the  date  1423.  A  number  of  other  derout  images  are  seen  in 
the  celebrated  library  at  Wolfenbuttel,  and  others  in  Germany, 
stamped  upon  wood  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  playing-cards. 
Haber,  Manuel,  tom.  i.  p.  86. 
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the  friend  of  Yalturio^  and  a  good  painter  for 
Ibtfse  times.*  After  this  first  progress  tiie  art  of 
wood  engraving  continued  gmdnally  to  advance, 
wmA  was  cultivated  by  many  distinguished  men, 
such  as  Albert  I>iir»  in  Germany ;  in  Italy  by 
Mecherino  di  Siena,  by  Domenico  ddle  Grreche, 
by  Domenico  Campagnola,  and  by  others  down  to 
Ugo  da  Carpi,  who  marks  a  new  epoch  in  this  art, 
by  an  invention,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the 
school  of  Modena. 

If  it  be  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  to  ad- 
vance from  the  more  easy  to  more  difficult  disco- 
varies,  we  may  venture  to  suppose  that  the  art  of 
engraving  on  wood  led  to  that  of  engraving  on 
copper ;  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  probably  did. 
Vasari,  however,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Tuscan 
professors,  rather  than  of  painting  itself,  refers  its 
origin  to  works  in  niello,  or  inlaid  modelling 
work,  a  very  ancient  art,  much  in  use,  more  es- 
pecially at  Florence,  during  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry ;  though  it  was  quite  neglected  in  the  follow- 
ingi  in  spite  of  the  efiforts  of  Cellini  to  support  it. 
It  was  applied  to  household  furniture,  silver  or- 
naments, and  sacred  vessels,  such  as  holy  cups 
and  vases,  to  missals  and  other  devotional  books, 
and  to  reliquaries ;  as  well  as  to  profane  purposes, 
as  adorning  the  hilts  of  swords,  table  utensils, 
and  many  kinds  of  female  ornaments.  In  some 
kinds  of  ebony  desks  and  escrutoires  it  was  held 

•  See  Maffei,  Verona  JUuOraia,  Part  iii.  coL  195,  lUid  Part 
ii.  col.  68,  76. 
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in  great  reqoert^  fo  its  little  aiwer  stalnefl^  and 
Biojdled  i&tes^  rq^resenting  figures,  histori^^ 
and  flowers.  In  the  cathedral  of  Pistoia  there  still 
Temains  a  large  silver  paUiotto^  adorned  in  places 
with  plates,  on  which  sxe  figured  images  in  niello, 
and  little  scripture  histories.  The  method  Was 
io  cut  with  the  chisel  upon  the  silver  what- 
ever history,  portrait,  or  flowers,  was  required,* 
and  afterwards  to  fill  up  the  hollow  part  of  the  en- 
graving with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  which, 
from  its  dark  colour,  was  called,  by  the  ancients, 
nigetlum,  which  our  Countrymen  curtailed  into 
niello  ;  a  substance  which,  being  incorporated 
with  the  silver,  produced  the  effect  of  shadow,  con- 
trasted with  its  clearness,  and  gave  to  the  entire 

*  There  was  collected  for  the  ducal  gallery  in  1801,  a  silver 
pace  that  had  been  made  for  the  company  of  S.  Paolo,  and  sold 
upon  the  suppression  of  that  pious  foundation.  It  represents  the 
saint's  conversion ,  with  many  tolerably  executed  figures,  from 
an  unknown  hand,  though  less  old  and  valuable  than  that  of  Ma- 
so.  He  had  omam^ited  it  with  niello ;  but  in  order  to  ascer- 
taia  the  workmanship,  it  was  taken  to  pieces  some  years  since, 
and  the  plate  examined  in  the  state  it  came  from  under  the  toob 
of  the  silversmith.  The  cuts  were  found  not  at  all  deep,  resem- 
bling those  of  oar  engravers  upon  sheets  of  copper,  upon  the  mo- 
del of  which  the  silver  plate,  being  provided  with  the  ink,  was 
p«t  into  the  press,  and  from  it  were  taken  as  many,  perhaps,  as 
twenty  fine  proofs.  One  of  these  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Se- 
nator Bali  Martelli ;  and  upon  this  a  foreign  connoisseur  wrote 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Doni,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  un- 
less, from  an  error  of  memory,  the  name  Doni  was  inserted  in- 
stead of  Dei. 
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work  the  appearance  of  a  chiaroscuro  in  silver. 
There  were  many  excellent  niellatori,  or  inlayers^ 
who  cast  models  with  this  substance^  such  as  Forr 
zore,  brother  to  Parri  Spinelli  of  Arezzo,  Cara- 
dosso  and  Arcioni  of  Milan,*  and  three  Floren- 
tines, who  rivaUed  each  other  at  S.- Giovanni, 
Matteo  Dei,  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo,  and  Maso  Fini- 
guerra ;  specimens  of  whose  pad,  cut  with  won- 
derful accuracy,  acquired  for  them  the  highest  re- 
putation. 

We  are  to  attribute  to  Maso,  says  Vasari,  'Hhe 
begii^ning  of  engraving  upon  copper,"  an  art,  which 
for. the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  I  shall  dis- 
tinguish into  three  different  states;  the  first  of 
which  will  be  found  as  follows.  Finiguerra  was  in 
the  habit  of  never  filling  the  little  hollows  or  cuts 
prepared  in  the  silver  plate  until  he  had  first  made 
proof  of  his  work.  "  For  this  purpose,  as  in  taking 
a  cast,  he  impressed  them  with  earth,  upon  the 
top  of  which  having  thrown  a  quantity  of  liquid 
sulphur,  they  became  imprinted,  and  filled  with 
smoke;  which,  with  the  aid  of  oil,  gave  him  the 
effect  of  the  work  in  silver.  He  also  produced  the 
same  with  moistened  paper,  and  with  the  same 
tint  or  ink,  pressing  it  sufficiently  hard  with  a 
round  roller,  with  a  smooth  surface  throughout. 

*  Ambrogio  Leone  mentions  both,  De  ifobiUtate  rcncm,  cap. 
41,  and  he  particularly  praises,  for  his  skill  in  working  niello, 
the  second,  who  is  so  little  known  in  the  history  of  the  arts.  See 
Morelli,  Notizia,  p.  204. 
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This  gave  tliem  not  only  the  effect  of  being  print- 
ed, but  that  of  having  been  designed  with  ink."? 
So  far  we  quote  Vasari  in  the  prefece  to  his  Life 
of  Marc  Antonio.  He  adds,  that  in  this  plan 
Finiguerra  was  followed  by  Baldini,  a  Florentine 
goldsmith  ;  next  to  whom  he  mentions  Botticelli ; 
and  he  might  have  added  the  name  of  Pollaiuolo. 
Finally^  he  concludes  that  the  invention  was  com- 
municated from  Florence  to  Mantegna  at  Rome, 
and  to  Martino,  called  De  Clef,  in  Flanders. 

These  proofs,  the  first  of  their  kind,  made  by 
Finiguerra,  have,  for  the  most  part/perished.  Some, 
which  are  attributed  to  him,  in  possession  of  the 
fathers  of  Camaldoli,  are  not  ascertained  to  be  his.f 

^  Vasari,  who  is  difficult  to  understand,  at  least  by  many,  on 
account  of  his  brevity,  touches  upon  the  different  processes  used 
by  Maso,  which  are  these :  When  be  had  cut  the  plate,  he  next 
proceeded  to  take  a  print  of  it,  before  he  inlaid  it  with  niello, 
upon  very  fine  earth ;  and  from  the  cut  being  to  the  right  hand, 
and  hollow,  the  proof  consequently  caine  out  on  the  left,  shew- 
ing Ae  little  earthen  cast  in  relief.  Upon  this  last  he  threw 
the  Uqoid  sulphur,  from  which  he  obtained  a  second  proof,  which, 
of  course,  appeared  to  the  right,  and  took  from  the  relief  a  hol- 
low form.  He  then  laid  the  ink  (lamp  blank  or  printer's  ink) 
upon  the  sulphur,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  the 
more  indented  cuts,  intended  to  produce  the  shadow ;  and  next, 
by  degrees,  be  scraped  away  from  the  ground  (of  the  sulphur) 
what  was  meant  to  produce  the  light.  And  this  is  also  the  plan 
pursued  in  engraving  on  copper.  Hie  final  work  was  to  polish 
it  with  oil,  in  order  to  give  the  sulphur  the  bright  appearance  of 
silver. 

t  They  are  to  be  seen  in  a  little  portable  altar;  and  are  most 
probably  die  proofs  of  some  niello  worker  of  the  time ;  who  had 
executed  those  hbtories  in  silver  to  ornament  some  similar  little 
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We  are  assured^  however,  that  the  sulphur  of  the 
pace*  cut  for  S.  Giovanni  in  1452,  upon  which  he 
represented  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  in  a  va- 
riety of  minute  figures,  is  from  his  hand.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  museum  of  the  Proposto  Gori,  who 
gave  a  description  of  it  in  his  Dittici  (a  treatise 
upon  a  pecidiar  kind  of  altar-pieces,  torn.  iii.  p. 
315),  and  it  is  now  in  the  Durazzo  cabinet,  with  a 
memorandum  in  Gori's  own  hand,  in  which  he  de* 
Clares  that  he  had  compared  it  with  the  ori^^naLf 

altar,  or  the  place  io  which  sacred  relics  ^v^ere  laid.  Before  in- 
troduciog  the  niello,  he  had  cast  proofs  of  his  work  ia  these  solfi 
(sulphurs),  which  were  subsequently  inlaid  with  great  sjrmme- 
try  and  taste  in  the  altar-piece.  They  consist  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  and  are  adapted  to  the  architecture  of -the  little  altar, 
and  to  its  yarious  parts.  Many  of  them  have  now  perished^ 
though  several  are  yet  in  existence,  the  smallest  of  which  chiefly 
represent  histories  from  scripture,  and  the  largest  of  them  the 
acts  of  ttie  Evangelists,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  and  about 
one-sixth  of  a  braccio  (an  arm,  two- thirds  of  a  yard)  in  height 

*  Pace,  a  sort  of  sacred  vessel  borne  in  procession  by  the 
priests ;  literally,  it  means  peace. 

t  In  this  edition  I  ought  to  mention  another  zolfo  (a  sulphur 
cast)  of  the  same  pace  of  S.  Giovanni,  in  possession  of  his  ex- 
cellency the  Senator  Prior  Seratti.  This,  when  compared  with 
the  model,  corresponds  line  for  line ;  there  is  a  full  display 
of  the  very  difiicult  character  of  Maso's  heads,  and  what  ib  still 
more  decisive,  is,  that  it  is  cut,  or  indented,  an  effect  that  must  have 
been  produced  according  to  the  manner  already  described.  The 
zolfo  Durazzo,  as  appears  from  the  impression,  does  not  corre- 
spond so  well ;  some  of  the  flowers  and  ornaments  of  drapery 
are  wanting ;  it  is  not  equally  finished,  and  it  seems  smooth  on  the 
surface.  This  does  not  derogate  from  its  genuineness,  for  as  se- 
veral proofs  were  taken  of  ttie  same  jKice,  which  was  cut  by  de- 
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Of  the  proofa  made  on  paper  none  are  ascertained, 
to  exists  with  the  excepticm  of  that  of  the  Assump- 
tion recognized  hy  the  Ab.  Zani,  in  the  national 
collection  at  Paris.  It  was  made  known  by  him  in 
the  year  1803 ;  and  to  this  I  may  add  the  Epipha-^ 
ny^  in  an  inferior  style,  but  more  exactly  finished, 
which  I  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Senator  Mar- 
tdli,  besides  a  duplicate  belonging  to  S.  E.  Seratti. 
It  appears  from  its  style,  the  work  of  Finiguerra, 
and  to  have  been  executed  before  the  Assump- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  whether  specimens  exist  in 
the  docal  gallery,  a  question  which  I  leave  to  the 

grees,  if  we  fiod  less  completeoess  in  the  Durazzo  proof,  it  is  only 
an  indication  of  its  haying  been  taken  before  the  rest  And  if  the 
impressions  of  the  cats  are  not  so  plainly  (raced  as  in  the  other, 
I  da  not,  Aerefore,  conjecture  that  they  do  not  exist  The  zolfi 
of  tfie  fiithers  of  Camaldoli  already  cited,  seem  as  if  they  were 
printed,  and  smooth.  A  fragment  breaking  off,  highly  polished  on 
the  surbce,  the  cuts  were  then  discovered,  even  to  the  minutest 
lines,  as  many  professors,  even  tfie  most  experienced  in  the  art  of 
printing,  to  their  sorprise,  have  witnessed ;  and  they  conjectured 
that  the  ocabur  ill«aian  mtgfat  artse,  1st,  from  the  fineoeas  of  cnt 
made  with  the  style,  or  possibly  with  the  graver,  which  was  di- 
minished in  proportion  as  it  passed  from  the  sheet  to  the  earthen 
mould,  and  from  this  to  the  zolfo ;  2d,  from  the' density  of  the 
ink,  when  hardened  between  the  cuts  or  hollows  of  the  zolfo ; 
8d,  from  a  coat  of  bhiish  cofour  laid  on  the  work,  of  which 
there  remain  traces,  and  from  that  which  time  produces  both  in 
pratings  and  on  cards.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that,  if  the  expe- 
riment were  tried  on  the  Durazzo  zolfo,  the  result  would  appear 
exactly  die  same.  The  extrinsic  proofs  of  its  origin,  also  ad« 
duoed  by  Gori,  together  wiA  the  aspect  of  the  monument,  which 
is  fresh  in  my  memory,  do  not  authorize  me  to  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fraud. 
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solution  of  abler  pens  than  mine.  We  have  in  the 
Durazzo  collection,  the  proofs  or  models  of  many 
silversmiths,  whose  names  are  unknown;  and  for 
ihahy  more  we  are  indebted  to  Sig.  Antonio  Ar- 
manno,  an  excellent  connoisseur  in  prints,  to  whom 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  more  than  once. 
Following  the  ideas  thrown  out  by  Vasari  in  the 
passage  cited,  he  concluded  that  these  impressions 
might  happen  to  have  been  confounded  with  pen 
designs,  owing  to  the  resemblance  between  them ; 
he  therefore  sought  for  them  in  collections  of  de- 
signs, and,  having  recognized  them,  purchased 
them  for  Count  Giacomo,  his  patron. 

Many  of  these  were  met  with  in  the  ancient 
Gadi  gallery  at  Florence ;  the  work  of  artificers 
much  inferior  to  Finiguerra,  at  least  if  we  except 
two  specimens  not  unworthy  even  of  his  hand.  To 
these  a  number  of  others  were  afterwards  added 
from  different  schools  of  Italy.  Sometimes  we  may 
gather  their  origin  from  the  design ;  sometimes 
with  more  certainty  from  inscriptions,  and  other 
unequivocal  signs  of  the  period.  For  instance,  we 
read  the  following  words  in  a  Presepio,*  engraved 
in  reversed  characters :  "  Dominus  Philippus 
Stalticharius  fieri  fecit ;"  where  the^  family  which  is 
named,  along  with  other  circumstances,  shew  it  to 
to  have  been  executed  at  Bologna.  One  small  print 
represents  a  woman  turning  towards  a  cat ;  and 
on  it  is  written,  also  in  reverses, ''  Va  in  la  Canevcu^*' 

*  Christ  ID  the  maDger. 
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in  another  we  read  Mantengave  Dio;  both  which 
are  either  Lombard  or  Venetian,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  dialect  From  all  this  we  have  a  right  to 
ccmclude  that  Vasari's  words,  which  ascribe  to  Fi- 
niguerra  the  practice  of  proving  his  works  before 
he  inserted  the  niello,  are  not  to  be  limited  to  him 
only,  or  to  his  schooL  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  Caradosso,  as  well  as  all  the  best  Italian  arti- 
ficers, considered  it  as  no  small  portion  of  their  art, 
and  that  they  only  attained  correctness  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  inlaying  and  modelling  by  dint  of  such 
proofs,  and  not  by  mere  chance.  Nor  does  Yasa- 
ri's  silence  militate  against  this.  He  repeatedly 
complains,  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  that  he 
could  not  obtain  sufficiently  fulland  satis&ctory 
information  regarding  the  Venetian  and  Lombard 
schools  ;  and  if  he  confesses  his  ignorance  of  so 
many  things  pertaining  to  their  schools  of  paint- 
ing, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  know  less 
of  their  engraving. 

The  proofs,  therefore,  of  the  niellalori  on  paper 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  they  may  be 
particularly  known  from  the  position  of  the  let- 
ters, which  being  written  on  the  original  modelsi 
in  the  ordinary  way,  appear  in  the  impression  like 
the  eastern  characters,  from  right  to  left  v  and 
in  like  manner  the  other  part  of  th^  impression 
is  seen  in  reverse ;  as  for  instance,  a  saint  is  seen 
standing  on  the  left  hand,  who,  from  his  dignity, 
ought  to  have  occupied  the  right,  and  the  actors  all 
write,  play  music,,  and  do  every  thing  with  the 
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left  hand.  There  are  other  signs  which  serve  to 
distinguish  them ;  because,  having  been  pressed  by 
hand,  or  with  a  roller,  they  leave  no  mark  or  fur- 
rows in  the  outlines ;  nor  are  we  to  look  for  that 
ddicacy [and  precision  in  the  lines  that  appear  m  im** 
pressions  from  under  the  press.  They  are  more* 
over  characterized  by  their  colour,  which  merely 
consisted  of  lamp  black  and  of  oil,  or  of  some  other 
very  slight  tint ;  though  both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding are  dubious  signs,  as  we  shall  shew.  It  is 
conjectured  that  proofe  of  a  similar*  nature  ware 
made  by  silver  carvers,  in  regard  to  their  gnqihic 
labours,  and  to  others  in  which  the  mdlo  was  not 
employed.  At  all  events  they  preserved  them  in 
their  studies,  and  in  those  of  dieir  pupils,  to  whom 
they  afforded  a  model ;  and  in  this  way  several 
have  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times. 

From  these  early  effints,  the  art  gradually  ad- 
vanced, as  it  appears  to  me,  until  it  attained  what 
I  call  the  second  state  of  the  impression.  When 
the  pleasing  effect  of  these  proo&  was  seen,  the 
idea  was  struck  out,  of  forming  works  in  the  same 
delicate  and  finished  taste,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
make  use  of  the  same  means  as  had  been  until  then 
adopted  for  impressions  in  wood.  We  might  thus 
obsei^e,  that  in  the  workshop  of  the  gddsmi^h  was 
prepared  the  art  of  chalcography,  and  the  first  la- 
bours were  executed  upon  silver,  upon  tin,  or,  as 

*  Heiiieken  gives  a  general  nomeaclatare  of  the  works  of 
these  siher  carvers.    Id^,  &c.  p.  217. 
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Heineken  observes,  upon  some  composition  less 
haid  than  copper.  We  may  remark^  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  the  Italians,  before  they  cut 
thdr  subjects  in  copper;  but  whatever  material 
the  first  goldsmiths  might  adopt,  it  was  not  diffl-* 
cult  for  them  to  substitute  for  the  shadow  they 
produced  by  the  niello,  the  shadow  of  the  cut  itseli^ 
and  to  execute  the  subject  on  the  reverse^  in  or- 
der to  receive  the  impression  right  From  thai; 
titte,  they  proceeded  gradually  to  refine  the  art 
Both  the  roller  and  the  press  which  they  had  then 
in  use  were  very  imperfect,  and,  to  improve  the  im- 
pression, they  first  enclosed  the  plate  in  a  frame  of 
wood,  with  four  small  nails  to  prevent  its  sUp- 
psng;  upon  this  they  placed  the  paper,  and  over  it 
a  small  moist  linen  cloth,  which  was  then  pressed 
down  with  force.  Hence,  in  the  first  old  impres- 
simis,  we  may  plainly  trace  on  the  reverse  the  marks 
of  die  linen,  for  which  felt  was  next  substitutedt 
which  leaves  no  trace  behind  it*  They  next  made 
trial  of  various  tints ;  and  gave  the  preference  to  a 
liglit  Azure  or  blue,  with  which  the  chief  part  of 
the  old  prints  are  coloured^f    The  same  method 

^  I  must  remark,  that  some  copper  of  the  earliest  age  may  have 
been  preter? ed  and  made  use  of  after  die  introduction  of  felt  and 
of  die  preM.  In  this  case  there  will  remain  no  impression  of  th« 
Unea  efetb,  but  the  print  will  be  poor  and  faint 

t  In  the  prints  of  Dante*  and  other  Florentine  books,  a  yel- 
lowish colour  prevails ;  and  we  may  observe  stains  of  oil  and 
blots  at  tho  extremities.  A  pale  ash  colour  was  also  used  for 
wood  prints  by  the  Germans,  and  Meerman  remarks  that  it 
was  emplayed  to  counterfeit  the  coloor  of  desig;nB. 
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was  adopted  in  forming  the  fifty  cards,  which  are 
commonly  called  the  game  of  Mantegna.  I  saw 
them>  for  the  first  time,  in  possession  of  his  excel- 
lency the  Marchese  Manfredini,  major-domo  to  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  cahinet  is  fiDed  with  ma- 
ny of  the  choicest  prints.  Another  copy  I  found 
in  possession  Of  the  Ab.  Boni,  and  a  third  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Cassano,  was  af- 
terwards transferred  to  the  very  valuable  collection 
made  by  the  Senator  Prior  Seratti.  There  is  also 
a  copy  of  this  game  on  a  large  scale,  with  sinne  al- 
terations (as,  for  instance.  La  Fede  bears  a  large 
instead  of  a  small  cross,  as  in  the  original),  and 
is  of  a  much  later  date.  A  second  copy,  not  so 
very  rare,  with  a  number  of  variations,  is  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  in  this  the  first  card  bears  the  Vene- 
tian lion  as  ensign,  with  the  two  letters  C.  and  E« 
united.  The  card  of  the  Doge  is  inscribed  the 
Doxe ;  and  elsewhere  we  read  in  the  same  way, 
Arlixan,  Famejo,  and  other  words  in  the  Venetian 
idiom,  which  proves  that  the  author  of  so  large  and 
fine  A  work  must  have  belonged  to  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice or  to  the  state.  The  design  displays  much  of 
Mantegna,  and  of  the  Paduan  school ;  though  the 
cut  is  not  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Andrea,  or  of 
any  other  known  master  of  that  age.  A  careful 
but  timid  hand  is  discernible,  betraying  traces  of  a 
copyist  of  another's  designs,  rather  than  of  an  ori- 
ginal invention.  Time  only  may  possibly  clear  up 
this  doubt. 

Proceeding. from  cards  to  books,  we  are.  made 
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acquainted  with  the  first  attempts  at  ornamenting 

them  with  cuts  in  metal.    The  most  celebrated  of 

these  consist  of  the  Monte  Santo  di  Dio,  and  the 

Commedia  of  Dante,  both  printed  at  Florence,  and 

the  two  editions  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  at  Rome 

and  Bologna ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Geography 

of  Berlinghieri,  printed  at  Florence;  all  the  three 

accompanied  with  tables.     The  authors  of  these 

engravings  are  not  well  known ;  except  so  far  as 

we  learn  from  Yasari,  that  Botticelli  was  one  who 

acquired  the  most  reputation.    He  represented  the 

Inferno,  and  took  the  impression;  and  the  two  his^ 

tones,  executed  by  Gio.  de  Lamagna  in  his  Dante, 

display  all  the  design  and  composition  of  Sandro, 

so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  his.*    Other 

prints  are  likewise  found  pasted  in  a  few  of  the 

copies  of  the  same  edition,  amounting,  more  or  less, 

to  the  number  of  nineteen ;  and  their  manner  is 

more  coarse  and  mean,f  as  we  are  informed  by  the 

Cav.  Gaburri,  who  collected  them  for  his  cabinet. 

They  must  have  been  executed  by  some  inferioF 

hand,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  printer,  who 

had  left  blank  spaces  in  parts  of  the  work  intended 

to  receive  the  engravings,  not  yet  completed  on 

the  publication  of  the  work.    Of  a  similar  cast 

were  other  anonymous  engravers  of  that  period^ 

nor  is  there  any  name,  except  those  of  Sandro 

and  of  Pollaiuolo,  truly  distinguished  in  the  art 

among  the  Florentines.    In  Upper  Italy,  besides 

*  See  Lettere Pittoriche,  torn.  ii.  p.  2C8. 
t  Ibid.  p.  M9.      I  should  add,  Uiat  the  twenty  others  are 
now  known y  obtained  for  the  Riccardi  library  at  Florence. 
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Maatogna,  Bartolommeo  Montagiia,  hia  pupil,  from 
Vicenza,  (to  whom  some  add  Montagiu  his  brother,) 
andMarcello  FigoUno,  their  fellow citiseBDi,  were  foo& 
well  known.  Figolino  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
same  artist  as  (me  Robetta,  or  rather  one  who  sub- 
scribes himself  so,  or  R.  B.T*  A. ;  yet  he  ought  not 
to  be  separated  from  the  Florentine  school,  to  which 
Vasari  refers  him,  which  the  dmimcter  of  his  des^ 
eoninns.  The  names  of  Nicoletto  da  Modena,  F. 
Gio.  Maria  da  Brescia,  a  Carmelite  monk,  and  oi 
his  brother  Gio.  Antonio,  have  also  survived ;  as 
wdl  as  Giulio  and  Domenico  Campagnola  of  Pa- 
dua. There  are  not  a  few  anonymous  productions 
which  only  announce  that  they  were  executed  in 
the  Venetian  or  Lombard  manner.  For  such  arti- 
fcers  as*  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  impressions 
from  the  roller,  either  wholly  omitted  names,  or  only 
affixed  that  of  the  designer,  or  merely  gave  their 
own  initials,  which  are  now  either  doubtful,  or  no 
loi^^er  understood*  For  instance,  they  wouM  write 
M.  F.,  which  Yasui  interprets  into  MarcHmtonio 
Fnmmi,  while  others  read  MarceUo  Figolino,  and 
a  third  party,  Ma$o  Finiguerra ;  this  last  quitb  er^ 
roneously,  as,  after  the  most  minute  researches, 
made  by  the  very  able  Cavaliere  Gaburri,  through* 
out  Florence,  there  is  no  engraving  of  that  ar** 
tist  to  be  found.*  In  the  Duraszo  coUectioni 
after  twelve  plates,  which  are  supposed  to  be 

*  Lettere  Pittoriche,  torn.  ii.  p.  207.  It  is  ascertained  that 
Maso  flourished  less  recently ;  and  the  Dante  prints,  inferior  to 
those  of  Botticelli,  were  ascribed  to  him  only  on  account  of  dieir 
9oarsene88|  as  we  gather  from  Gaburri. 
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proofs  of  the  silver  engravers,  prated  in  rorerse, 
we  find  several  others  of  the  first  impressions 
taken  with  the  roller,  and  appearing  to  the  right ; 
but  not  unlike  the  proofe  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  impression,  and  in  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of 
their  artists.  For  this,  and  other  information  on 
the  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Ab.  Boni,  who  having  enjoyed  the  familiar  ac- 
quaintance of  Count  Giacomo,  is  now  engaged  in 
preparing  a  full  account  of  his  fine  collection. 

The  last  state  of  engraving  on  copper  I  oMisider 
to  be  that  in  which  the  press  and  the  printing  ink 
being  now  discovered,  the  art  began  to  approach 
nearer  perfection ;  and  it  was  then  it  became  first 
separated  from  the  goldsmith's  art,  like  the  fkill 
grown  o£B^ring,  received  pupils,  and  opened  its 
studio  apart  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
epoch  when  it  attained  this  degree  of  perfection  in 
Italy.  The  same  artificers  who  had  employed  the 
roUar,  were  some  of  them  living,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  press,  such  as  Nicoletto  da  l^dena,  Gio. 
Antonio  da  Brescia,  and  Bfant^^na  himself,  of 
whose  prints  there  exist,  as  it  were,  two  editions ; 
the  one  with  the  roller,  exhibiting  faint  tints,  the 
other  in  good  ink,  and  from  the  press.  Then  the 
engravers  first  becoming  jealous  lest  others  should 
appropriate  their  reputation,  affixed  their  own 
names  more  frequently  to  their  works ;  beginning 
with  their  initials,  and  finally  attaching  the  fuU 
name.  The  Germans  held  out  the  earliest  examr 
pies,  which  our  countrym^i  imitated ;  with  one 
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who  surpassed  all  his  predecessors^  the  celebrated 
Marc  Antonio  Raimondi^  or  del  Francia.  He  was 
a  native  of  Bologna^  and  was  instructed  in  the  art 
of  working  in  niello  by  Francesco  Francia,  in  which 
he  acquired  singular  skill.  Proceeding  next  to 
engravings  upon  metals  he  began  with  engraving 
some  of  the  productions  of  his  master.  At  first 
he  imitated  Mantegna,  then  Albert  Durer^  and  sub- 
sequently perfected  himself  in  design  under  Raf- 
faello  d'Urbino.  This  last  afforded  him  further  as* 
Bistance ;  he  even  permitted  his  own  grinder  of  co- 
lours, Baviera,  to  manage  the  press,  in  order  that 
Marc  Antonio  might  devote  himself  wholly  to  en- 
graving Raffaello's  designs,  to  which  we  owe  the 
number  we  meet  with  in  different  collections.  He 
pursued  the  same  plan  with  the  works  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  few  modems,  of  Bonarruoti,  of 
Giulio  Romano^  and  of  Bandinelli,  besides  several 
others,  of  which  he  was  both  the  designer  and  en- 
graver. Sometimes  he  omitted  every  kind  of  mark, 
and  every  letter ;  sometimes  he  adopted  the  little 
tablet  of  Mantegna,  either  with  letters  or  without. 
In  some  engravings  of  the  Passion  he  counterfeited 
both  the  hand  and  the  mark  of  Albert  Durer :  and 
not  unfrequently  he  gave  the  initial  letters  of  his  own 
and  of  Raffaello's  name,  and  that  of  Michel  Angiolo 
Fiorentino  upon  those  he  engraved  aftejr  Bonar- 
ruoti* He  was  assisted  by  his  two  pupils,  Agostin 
Yeneziano  and  Marco  Ravignano,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  series  of  engravings  from  RafTaello ; 
which  led  Vasari  to  observe,  in  his  Life  of  Marc 
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Antonio^  that,  ^'  between  Agostino  and  Marco 
nearly  all  Raffaello's  designs  and  paintings  had 
been  engraved.''  These  two  executed  works  <*on* 
jointly ;  till  at  length  they  parted,  and  each  affixed 
to  his  productions  the  two  initial  letters  of  his 
name  and  country. 

It  was  thus  the  art  of  engraving  in  the  i^tudio  of 
Raffaello,  and  by  means  of  Marc  Antonio,  and  of 
his  school,  Tose  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  not 
many  years  after  its  first  commencement.  Since 
that  period  no  artist  has  appeared  capable  of  treat- 
ing it  with  more  knowledge  of  design,  and  with 
more  precision  of  lines  and  contour ;  though  in 
other  points  it  has  acquired  much  from  the  hand 
of  Parmigianino,  who  engraved  in  aqua-fortis,* 
from  Agostino  Caracci,  and  from  different  foreign- 
ers of  the  last  century,  among  whom  we  may  no- 
tice Edelink,  Masson,  Audran,  Drevet,  and,  in  the 
present  age,  several,  both  Italians  and  strangers, 
of  whom,  in  this  place,  we  must  refrain  from 
speaking. 

I  may  be  permitted,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into 
a  brief  investigation  of  the  long  contested  question 
of  engraving  upon  copper,  whether  its^covery 
is  to  be  attributed  to  Germany  or  to  Italy;  and  if 
to  Italy,  whether  to  Florence  or  to  some  olher 
place.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
both  by  natives  and  foreigners,  but,  if  I  mistake 

*  It  is  denied  that  he  was  the  iaventor  of  this  mode  of  en^ 
grariDg  by  many  learned  Germans,  who  give  the  merit  of  it  to 
Wolgemnth.    Meerman,  L.  C.  p.  250. 
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not,  it  has  scarcely  been  treated  witii  tiiat  accu-' 
racy  which  is  necesaary  for  the  attainment  of  truth. 
That  it  is  quite  requisite  to  divide  tiiis  branch  of 
art  into  three  several  states  or  stages,  I  trust  I 
have  already  sufficiently  shewn.  In  following  up 
this  division  we  shall  have  a  better  diance  of  as- 
certaining what  portion  of  merit  ought  to  be 
awarded  to  each  country.  Y asari,  together  with 
Cellini,  in  his  ''  Treatise  upon  the  Croldsmith's  art," 
as  well  as  most  other  writers,  are  inclmed  to  refo 
its  comm^icement  to  Flor^ice,  and  to  the  artist 
Finiguerra.  Doubts  have  since  arisen;  while  so 
t^ent  an  author  as  Bottari,  himself  a  Florentine, 
mentions  it  as  a  circumstance  not  yet  ascertained. 
The  epoch  of  Maso  was  altered  through  mistake, 
by  Manni,  who  speaks  of  his  decease  as  happening 
previous  to  1424.*  This  has  been  corrected  by  refer- 
ence to  the  authentic  books  of  the  Arte  d£  Mer- 
c€mti,  in  which  ibepace  already  cited  is  mentioned 
as  being  paid  for  in  the  year  1452.  About  the 
same  time,  Antonio  PoUaiuolo,  still  a  youth»  as  we 
learn  from  Yasari,  in  his  life,  was  the  rival  of 
Finiguerra  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni ;  and  as 
Maao  had  at  that  period  abready  acquired  great 
celebrity,  we  may  condude  that  he  was  of  a  mature 
age,  and  experienced  in  the  art.  We  have  further 
a  right  to  suppose,  with  Gaburri  and  Tiraboschi, 
that  having  then  taken  proofis  ^  of  all  the  subjects 
which  he  had  engraved  on  silver,"  he  had  observed 
this  custom  from  the  year  1440,  and  perhaps  earlier ; 

^  Notes  to  BtUkucci,  torn.  iv.  p.  8. 
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\  we  thus  discover  Hat  elements  of  chalcography 
m  Florence,  satisfiEK^rily  deduced  from  history.* 
For  neither  with  the  aid  of  history,  monumoits^ 
nor  reasoning,  am  I  enabled  to  discover  an  epoch 
equally  remote  belonging  to  any  other  country ;  as 
we  shall  shew,  in  the  first  place,  in  ngard  to  Ger- 
many. It  possesses  no  annals  so  far  back  as  that 
period.  The  credulity  of  Sandrartf  led  him  to 
question  the  truth  of  this,  by  referring  to  a  small 
print  of  uncertain  origin,  on  which  he  believed  he 
could  read  the  date  1411,  and  upon  another  that 
of  14fi&  At  this  period,  however,  when  the  au* 
thority  ci  Sandrart  is  of  small  account,  no  less  from 
Ins  frequent  contradictions  than  his  partiality, 
which  has  rendered  him  suspected  even  by  his  own 
countrymen,  we  may  receive  his  two  engravings 
as  fidse  coin,  not  valuable  enough  to  purchase 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  from  us.  Those  two 
distinguished  writers,  Meerman,|  and  the  Ba^ 
ron  B^Binek^i,!  were  equally  bent  upon  refuting 

*  ]t  wfts  obterved,  at  p.  116»  tbat  the  EpiplMiiy  of  Mmo  is 
anterior  to  the  work  of  the  AsMuaptioB.  The  progress  finom  the 
ainate  and  careful,  to  die  free  and  great  style,  is  very  gradual. 
The  peseat  work  cootaina  many  examples  of  tbin,  even  in  the 
Mtteat  genhises,  in  Coreggio,  and  in  Bafiaello  himseli 

t  A  saa^Je  of  his  ignoranes  appeani  in  what  he  wfote  of 
Demoae;  not  well  understanding  PMny,  be  did  not  belieTe  De- 
aone  to  be  the  bbulons  genius  of  Athens ;  bat  set  him  down 
aa  a  painter  of  mortal  flesh  and  blood,  and  gave  his  portrait 
with  those  of  Zemis,  Apelles,  and  other  ancient  painters. 

I  Origmes  Typographicae»  torn.  L  p.  364. 

§  Id«6  0«a£rale  d'une  CoUection  CompUU   d'Estampes, 
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him.  They  do  not  pretend  to  trace  any  earBeif 
engraver  in  Germany  than  Martin  Schon,  called 
by  others  Bonmartino^  and  by  Yasari^  Martino  di 
Anversa/  who  died  in  1486.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  he  had  two  brothers^  who  assisted  him^  but 
who  are  unknown ;  and  not  long  after  appear  the 
names  of  Israel  Meckeln,t  Van  Bockold,  Michael 
Wolgemuth,  master  to  Albert  Durer,  with  many 
others  who  approached  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  contended^  however,  that  engraving  on  copper 
was  known  in  Germany  anterior  to  these ;  as  there 
exist  specimens  by  doubtful  hands,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  much  earlier.  Meerman,  on 
the  authority  of  Christ,J  adduces  one  with  the 
initiab  C.  £.  and  the  date  1465,  besides  two  de^ 
scribed  by  Bar.  Heineken,  dated  1466,  the  first  of 
which  is  signed yi  f  s^  the  second  h  x  s,  and  both 
the  artists  unknown.  He  declares  that  he  had 
never  seen  older  engravings  that  bore  a  name,  (p. 
231,)  and  observes  that  their  manner  resembles 

pp.  224,  116,  where  he  giyes  his  opinion  on  Sandrart's  work. 
See  also  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,  toI.  ii.  p.  831. 
•  *  He  says  that  his  cipher  was  M.  C.  which  P.  Orlandi  reads 
Martinus  de  Clef,  or  Clivensis  Augastanus.  But  he  was  not 
from  Anversa;  but  was,  according  to  Meerman,  Calembaco* 
Suerus  Colmarise,  whence  we  may  explain  die  cipher  to  mean 
Martinus  Colmariensis.     In  many  of  his  prints  it  is  M.  S. 

t  Called  by  Lomazzo  '*  Israel  Metro  Tedesco,  painter  and  in** 
▼entor  of  the  art  of  engraving  cards  in  copper,  master  of  Bon- 
martino,''  in  which  1  think  we  ought  rather  to  follow  the  learned 
natives  abready  cited,  than  our  own  countryman. 

X  Diction,  des  Monogram,  p.  67. 
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tliat  orSciion;  only  coaraer^  which  leads  hiin'  to 
suspect  that  the  authors  must  have  been  his  mas*^ 
ters/(p.  220).  But  whoever  was  Schon's  master; 
Heineken  concludes  he  must  have  flourished  morie^ 
than  ten  years  ealrlier  than  his  time,  so  as  to  briiig 
it  back  to  1450,  when  the  art  of  engraving  by  the 
burin  was  undoubtedly  practised  in  Germany,  (pi 
226).  And  as  if  this  appeared  too  little  to  be  grant-^ 
ed,  he  adds,  about  four  pages  further  on, ''  that  he 
was  tempted  to  place  the  epoch  of  its  discovery  at 
least  towards  the  year  1440." 

The  cause  is  well  pleaded,  but  it  is  not  carried. 
Let  us  try  to  confront  reasons  with  reasons.  The 
Italians  have  the  testimony  of  history  in  their 
favour;  the  Germans  have  it  against  them.  The 
toanet,  without  any  attempt  at  exaggeration,  pro- 
ceed as  far  back  as  1440,  and  even  farther  ;^  the 
latter,  by  dint  of  conjecture,  reach  as  far  as  1460, 
and;  are  only  tempted  to  anticipate  it  by  ten  years 
date.  The  Italians  commence  the  art  with  Maso, 
not  frcnn  his  master ;  the  Grennans  are  not  content 
ta  date  from  Schon,  but  from  his  master,  an  advan- 
tage they  either  deny  to  Italy,  and  thus  feJl  to  draw 
aki  equal  comparison ;  or  if  they  concede  the  master, 
we- still  anticipate  by  ten  years  their  origin  of 
chldoography*  The  Italians,  again,  confirm  the 
tndit  of  their  history  by  a  number  of  authentic 
documents,  proofs  in  niello,  first  impressions,  and 
the  jgrpgress  of.  the  art  from  its  earliest  stages  to 
maturity*     The  Germans  supply  their  historic 

*  See  Tiraboschi,  Ist.  Lett  torn.  ti.  p.  119. 
VOL.  L  K 
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deficibBcy  by  mon«meiitf,  in  part  proved  td  bet  fab6» 
in  part  doubtful^  and  wbich  are  eaaily  convicted 
of  insufficiency  for  the  proposed  object*  BecaiMe 
who  can  adsure  us  that  the  prints  of  1465  or  6^ 
are  not  the  production  of  the  brothers  or  the  dis* 
ciples  of  Schon,  since  Heineken  himself  confiessea 
that  they  were  possibly  the  work  of  some  content 
porary  artists^  his  inferiors  1  Do  we  not  find  in 
Italy  that  the  followers  of  Botticelii  are  inferior  to 
him^  and  appear  to  be  of  earlier  date  ?  Moreover, 
who  can  assure  us  that  Schon  was  instructed  by  a 
master  of  his  own  nation ;  when  all  his  engravings 
that  have  been  hitherto  produced^  appear  ahready 
perfect  in  their  kind;*  nor  do  we  find  mentioned  in 
Grermany  either  proofs  in  niello,  or  first  essays  in 
metals  of  a  softer  temper?  The  £Etct  therefore, 
most  probably  is,  what  has  invariably  obtained 
credit,— that  the  invention  was  communicated  from 
Italy  to  Germany,  and  as  a  matter  not  at  all  diffi^ 
cult  to  the  goldsmiths,  was  speedily  practised  there 
with  success ;  I  might  even  add,  was  greatly  im- 
proved. For  both  the  press  and  printer^  ink 
being  well  known  there,  artists  were  enabled  to 
add  to  the  mechanic  part  of  the  art,  improvemento 
with  which  Italy  was  unacquainted.  I  will  pro- 
duce an  example  of  what  I  mean,  that  cannot  fiul 
to  convince.  Printing  of  books  was  discovered  in 
Germany :  history  and  monuments  alike  csonfirm 

*  The  prints  of  fiehdn,  eren  such  as  represent  works  in  gold 
-aiid  sihrer,  are  executed  with  admirable  knowledge  and  de- 
licacy.   Httber^  torn  i  p.  91. 
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it,  which  are  to  be  traced  gradually  fr<mi  tabular 
prints  to  moveable  types^  still  of  wood,  and  from 
these  to  characters  of  metal  In  such  state  was 
the  invention  brought  to  Italy,  where,  without 
passing  through  these  intermediate  degrees,  bodes 
were  printed  not  only  in  moveable  characters  of 
metal,  but  with  tables  cut  in  copper,. thus  adding 
to  the  art  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  wanted, 
fleineken  objects  that  the  Germans  at  that  period 
had  very  little  correspondaice  with  the  ciUes  of 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venice,  (p.  139).  To 
this  I  answer  that  our  universities  of  Pisa  and 
Bologna,  besides  several  others,  were  much  fre- 
quented by  yoking  men  from  Germany,  at  that 
period;  and  that  for  the  convenience  both  of 
strangers  and  of  natives,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Ger- 
man language  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1475,  and 
in  1479,  at  Bologna;  a  circumstance  sufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  that  there  was  no  little  conrnmni^ 
cation  betwe^^  the  two  nations.  There  are,  be- 
sides, so  many  other  reasons  tobelieve  that  a  great 
degree  of  intercourse  subsisted,  more  particularly 
between  Germany  and  ^Roienoe,*  during  the  pe- 

*  The  Pfarwifcie-iiiegehtnta/thirHig  the  fomteeatfa  avd  fif- 
tMalh4ieDtarie8»  etpecndly  «iidi  as  advaiicad  money  upoo  in- 
teTMty  aboaoded  in  Germany ;  insomuch  Uiat  part  of  a  town  was 
called  Bargo  Fwrentmo.  This  I  learn  from  Dottore  Gennari^  a 
Padnan  gentleman,  not  long  since  lost  to  the  republic  of  letters. 
The  mtaber  o(^eipum  Prinoes  Irho  cohMNl  Aioney  in  Florence, 
mayhe^  SUhsitj  iftim-  the  wofk#f  Ottini,  aii4  o^er  writers, 
iip^Q  MR. modem  coinage; 
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ri6d  \v^  tYieat  olT;*  that  we  ought  mft  to  be  at  all 
suirpdMd  at  the  sttA  belonging  to  the  one  being 
cDinmuhicated  to^  th6  other.  Hitherto  I  have 
pleaded,  as  far  as  layita  mypower,  the  cause  of  my 
country ;  though  without  having  been  able,  I  fear, 
Vb  bring  the  question  to  a  close.  Some  time,  it  is 
possible,  that  those  earliest  essays  and  proofi  of 
the  art,  which  have  hitherto  eluded  research,  inay 
W  discovered :  it  is  possible  that  some  one  of  their 
writers,  who  are  at  once  so  truly  learned  and  so 
numerous,  may  improve  upon  the  hint  thrown  out 
by  Heineken  (p.  139),  that  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians,  without  any  kind  of  corresponding  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  struck  out  simultaneous  dis- 
coveries of  the  modem  art  However  this  may 
t^hahce  to  be,  it  is  my  part  to  write  from  the  infbr- 
iMtion  and  authorities  which  I  have  before  me.  ' 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  on  the  exclusioh 
of 'Germany,  there  is  any  other  part  of  Italy  that 
may  have  anticipated  the  discovery  of  Finiguerra 
at  Florence.  Some  of  his  opponents  have  ven- 
tured to  question  his  title  on  the  strength  of  me- 
tallic impressions  of  seals,  which  are  met  ¥rith  on 
Italian  parchments  from  the  earliest  periods.  This 
shews  '6nly  that  the  art  advanced  during  several 
ages  on  the  verge  of  this  invention;  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  the  very  origin  of  the  discovery 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  seals;  otherwise  we  should 
be  bound  to  commence  the  history  of  modem  ty- 
pography* firori  the  seals  of  earthto-ware,  with 
which  our  museums  abound:    No  one  win  con- 
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tend  4iat  certain  immemorial  and  uncygested  ele^ 
meats  that  lay  for  many  ages  neglected  and  un«> 
f<Hrmed^:ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  art; 
and  this  we  are  now  treating  on^  ought  not  to  4at8 
its.  commencement  heyond  the  period  when  idlver^ 
smiths'  shops  had  been  established^  where^  in  fieurt^ 
it  took  itis  origin  and  grew  to  maturity.  We  must 
then  compwe.the  proo£3  remaining  to  us  of  Iheir 
laboured  and  see  whether  such  proo&  were  in  use 
pi  any  other  place^  b^ore  the  time  of  Finiguerrai 
I  n^g^t  observe  that  there  are.  two  threads^  as  it 
were,  which  may  sezre  aaa  due  to. this  labyrinth^ 
mitil  we  may  somewhere  or  by  some  means  ascer^ 
tain  the  actual  date ;  and  these  two  are  the*  char 
jracter  and  the  defifign.  The  character  in  all  the 
prods  I  have  examined^  is  not  at  all  (as  we  com- 
mcmly  call-  it)  of  a  gothic  description ;  it  is  round 
and  roman,  according  to  the  obserration  b^ore 
made  (at  p.  49) ,  and  does  not  lead  us  fieirther  back 
than  .the  year  1440.  The  design  is  more  bub- 
picioHSi:.  in  the.  Durazzo  collecti6n  P  Imve  seen 
proofs  of  nielli  with  more  coarse  designs  thanare 
disj^yed  ia  the  work^  of  Maso,  but  they  areipw* 
haps  not  the-  offspring  of  the  Florentine  school  1 
shall.not  here  attempt  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
of  those  who  may  engage  to  illustrate  these  ancient 
remains ;  nor  that  of  the  puhUo^  in  rcsgard  to.  the; 
engravings  cwrectly  taken  from  them^  which  must 
pronounce  their  definitive  sentence.  If  I  mistake 
Bpt^  however^  true  connoisseurs  will  be  cautious 
how  they  pass  a  final  opinion.  It  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  theto  to  discern  a  Bolognese  from  a  Flqt: 
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rentiM artist;  iaoiodem .piiirting,. after  ik k  ween 
that  jBaeb  school  formed  it&  own  pecidiar  cbaiacter 
both  in  ccdouring  and  in  design;  but  in  regard 
to  proofii  of  nielli/  to  distingniah  school  from 
schod^wiDnotbesoeasyatask*  For  though  it  nu^ 
be  ascertained^  for  instance^  that  sndi  a  proof  came 
ftom  BoiogDSL ;  can  we  pronounce  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  coarser  and  rawer  than  the  designs  of 
Finiguerray  that  it  is  so  £ur  more  ancient  ?  Maao 
and  the  Florentines^  after  the  time  of  Masaocip^ 
bad  abready  softened  their  style  tewaids  the  year 
J^40;  but  can  we  assert  the  same  of  the  xMher 
sdiods  of  Italy  7  Besides,  is  it  certain  that  the  sil- 
versmiths, from  whose  hands  proceeded  the  proofed 
sojught  out  the  best  designers  ;t  and  did  not  copy, 
for  instance,  the  Bdognese,  the  design  of  a  PietA 
by  Jacopo  ATamd,  or  the  Venetians,  a  Madonna 
by  Jao^Uo  del  Fioret  The  more  dry,  coane, 
and  clumsy  specimens  therefore,  cannot  easily  be 
adduced  against  Finiguierra  as  a  proof  of  great» 
antiquity ;  otherwise  we  should  run. into  the  whim- 
sical sophistry  of  Scalza,  who  affirmed  that  the 

*  Hie  directioD  gireo  by  the  Ab.  Zani  for  similar  specimens 
is  this :  ''  The  engravings  of  the  Venetmn  sdMol,  geoennj 
speaking,  are  of  a  delicate,  soft,  and  full  design;  the  figures  are 
large,  few,  and  very  beautiful  in  the  extremities.  Those  of  the 
Florentines  are  engrayed  in  a  stronger  manner,  and  are  less 
soft  and  round;  sometimes  even  harsh;  the  figures  are  small, 
pretty  numerous,  with  the  extremities  less  highly  finished  *  Ma- 
teriali,  p.  57. 

t  Cellini,  in  his  preface  to  his  Treatise  upon  the  art  of  working 
in.  gold,  asserts  that  Maso  himself  copied  from  the  designs  of 
PQllaiuoIo,  which  has  been  completely  refiited  by  the  Ab.  2anL 
Materiali,  p.  40. 
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u^wererthe  most,  aneiait  men  in  Fforenee, 
and  in  tbe  whde  world,  because  thej  were  the 
QgiiefitJ*  We  mtut  therefinre  permit  Maso  to  reat 
quietly  in  possession  of  the  discovery,  until  further 
and  more  ancient  proofs  are  adduced,  tbBxx  are  to 
be  found  in  his  cards  and  his  zol£L 

In  my  account  of  the  second  state  of  engravings 
i  shall  not  make  mention  of  the  German  masters, 
in  regard  to  whom  I  have  not  dates  that  may  he 
thought  sufficient ;  I  shall  confine  my  attrition  to 
those  of  Italy.  I  shall  compare  the  testimony  of 
Vasari  and  Lomazzo ;  one  of  whom  supposes  the 
art  to  have  originated  in  Upper,  the  other  in  Lower 
Italy.  In  his  Life  of  Marc  Antonio,  Vasari  ob- 
serves, that  Finiguerra  ^  was  followed  by  Bacdo 
Biddini,  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  who  being  little 
ddlled  in  design,  every  thing  he  executed  was  aft» 
designs  and  inventions  of  Sandro  Botticello*  As 
soon  as  Andrea  Mantegna  learned  this  circumstance 
aft  Rome>  he  first  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
engraving  of  his  own  works/'  Now  in  the  life  jof 
Sandro  he  makes  particular  mention  of  the  time 
wben  he  applied  himself  to  the  art,  which  was  at 
the  period  he  had  completed  his  labours  in  the 
SIgtme  chapeL  Returning  directly  after  to  Flo- 
rence, ^  he  began  to  comment  upon  Dante,  he  drew 
the  Inferno,  and  engraved  it,  which  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  his  time,  was  the  occasion  of  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience  in  his  future  life."  Bot- 
ticelli is  here  considered  an  engraver  from  about 

•  BoooMeiOy  DeoMneroBo,  Oiorn.^Ti.  Nor.  6. 
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J474,  at  the  age  of  thirty-^seven  years^  and  Baldini, 
who  ^executed  every  thing  from'  the  designs  of 
Sandco^^so  practised  the  art.   At  the  siEune  period 
flourished  Antonio   PoUaiuolo,  who   acquired  a 
higher  reputation  than  either  of  the  last.    Few  of 
his  impressions  remain,  but  among  these  is  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  naked  soldiers,  approaching 
nearest  in  point  of  power  to  the  bold  style  of 
Michelangiolo.    The  epoch  of  these  ;^oductiong 
is  to  be  placed  about  1480,  because  having  i^c- 
quired  great  celebrity  by  them,  he  was  invited  to 
Home  towards  the  dose  of  1483,  to  raise  the 
monument  of  Sixtus  lY .,  who  died  in  that  year. 
•    According  to  Yasari,  Mantegna  having  deco- 
rated the  chapel  of  Innocent  YIII.  at  Rome,  about 
1490,*  from  that  or  the  preceding  year  is  intitkd 
to  the  name  of  engraver,  computing  it  from  about 
his  sixtieth  year.    He  flourished  more  than  six- 
teen years  after  this  period ;  during  which  is  it  to 
be  believed  that  he  produced  that  amazing  num- 
ber of  engravings,!  amounting  to  more  than  fifty,  of 

*  See  Taia,  Description  of  the  Vatican  Palace,  p.  404. 

t  Forty  of  these  I  find  cited,  and  I  am  informed  of  some 
others  not  yet  edited.  The  Ab.  Zani  (p.  142)  assures  us  '^  that 
the  genuine  impressions  which  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  from 
the  hand  of  Mantegna,  do  not  amount  to  twenty;  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  executed  with  few  figures.**  Such  an  mssertion 
appears  no  less  singular  to  me  than  to  others  on  whose  judgment 
I  could  rely,  whom  I  hare  consulted.  How  can  we  admit  its 
accuracy,  when  confronted  with  the  account  of  Mantegna's 
fellow  citizen  and  contemporary  Scardeone,  who  collected  his 
works,  and  who  expressly  declares,  as  cited  by  the  Ab.  2iaBi, 
«  that  Btant^na  Engraved  Roman  triumphs.  Bacchanalian  festi- 
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which  about  thirty  appear. to  be  genuine  speci- 
mens^ on  so  grand  a  scale,  so  rich  in  figures,  so 
finely  studied  and  Mantegnesque  in  every  pact? 
that  he  executed  these  when  he  was  ahready  old, 
aew  to  the  art,  an  art  fotiguing  to  the  eye  and 
the  chest  even  of  young  artists ;  that  he  pursued 
it  amidst  his  latest  occupations  in  Mantua,  which 
we  shall,  in  their  i^ace,  describe,  ai^d  that  he  pro- 
duced such  grand  results  within  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  ?  Either  Yasari  must  have  mistaken 
the  dates,  or  wished  to  impose  upon  our  qredulity 
by  his  authority.  Lomazzo  leads  us  to  draw  a 
very  different  conclusion,  when  in  his  Treatise 

rals,  and  marine  deities :  also  the  descent  of  Christ  from  the 
cross,  and  the  burial/'  eng;rayings  exhibiting  a  variety  of  figures, 
«nd  in  number  more  tfian  a  dozen.    After  this  enumeration  the 
historian  adds,  **  et  alia  pomulta,'' and  many  others.  To  confute 
thb  excellent  testimony,  the  Ab.  Zani  refers  only  to  the  words 
of  the  same  Scardeone,  who  thus  continues  i  "  Those  plates  are 
possessed  by  few,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  nine  of  them, 
howerer,  belong  to  me,  all  of  them  different"  This  writer  there- 
fere,  in  spite  of  his  expression  **  et  alia  permulta,''  confesses 
that  he  had  only  nine  specimens  from  the  hand  of  his  feDow 
citizen.    Yes,  I  reply,  he  confesses  his  scanty  portion,  but  ad- 
mits the  superior  number  that  exists  in  various  cabinets,  and 
what  reason  have  we  for  believing  the  first  assertion  and  not  the 
aeoond T   For  my  part,  I  give  credit  to  the  historian;  and  if  any 
one  donbt,  from  a  diversity  of  style  between  the  plates,  that  there 
b  any  exaggeration  in  his  statement,  I  should  not  hence  conclfide 
that  they  are  from  different  hands,  but  executed  by  the  same 
hand,  the  works  of  the  artist's  eariy  life  being  inferior  to  his  last. 
For  what  artist  ever  devoted  himself  to  a  new  branch,  and  did 
not  coatriye  to  enltivale  and  improve  it?  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
taste^be  not  wbolly  o|^posite. 
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^•082)  he  Adds  iMs  :i^rt  etilogj  to  tke  luunie 
and  m^its  of  Mantegna^  "^  a  skilful  painter,  and 
the  first  ongraver  of  prints  in  Italy;"  but  wherein 
he  does  not  mention  him  as  an  inyentor,  meaning 
•ttly  to  ascribe  to  him  the  merit  of  introdueing 
the  ttcond  state  of  the  art  at  least  in  Italy;  be- 
cause he  believed  that  it  had  already  arisen  in 
Gernumy.  Such  authority  as  this  is  worth  our 
attention.  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  course  of 
my  narrative  to  combat  some  of  Lomasoo's  as- 
rartions;  but  I  shall  also  feel  bound  to  concur 
witii  him  frequently  in  the  epochs  illustrated  by 
hisk  He  was  bom  about  twenty-five  years  subse- 
quent to  Yasari;  he  had  more  erudition,  was  a 
better  critic,  and  on  the  affiurs  of  Lombardy  in 
particular,  was  enabled  tocwreet  him,  and  to  sup- 
ply his  deficiencies.  I  am  not  surprised,  then,  that 
Meerman  (p.  259)  should  suppose  Andrea  to  have 
been  already  an  engraver  before  the  time  of  Bal- 
dini  and  Botticelli ;  I  could  have  wished  only  that 
be  had  better  observed  the  order  of  the  epodis, 
and  not  postponed  the  praise  due  to  him  until  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  Till.  In  &ct,  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  Mantegna 
first  directed  his  attention  to  the  art  of  engraving. 
It  decidedly  appears  that  he  commenced  at  Padua ; 
for  the  very  confidence  he  displays  in  every  plate, 
shews  that  he  could  be  no  novice ;  nor  is  it  cre- 
dible that  his  noviciate  began  only  in  old  age.  I 
suspect  he  received  the  rudiments  of  the  art  from 
Niccolo,  a  distinguished  goldsmith,  as  he  gave  his 
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^icHiMity  t<^etlier  with  tiiat  :of  Squareione^  in  a 
kaetory  piece  of  13.  Cristoforo,  at  the  JSr^oitam  in 
Padua;  each  most  probably  being  a. tribute  of 
respect  to  his  Ibnner  master.  It  is  true  that  we 
meet  with  no  specimens  of  his  hand  at  that^  of 
even  a  hiter  period  of  his  early  life;  though  we 
might  to  recollect  that  he  never  affixed  any  dates 
to  his  works.  So  tiiat  it  is  impossiUe  to  say  that 
iu>ne  of  them  were  the  production  of  his  eariier 
yeaes^  however  equal  and  beautiful  tlwy  appear  in 
T^^ard  to  their  style;  inasmuch  as  in  hispaintmgs 
we  are  ambled  to  detect  little  difference  betwemi 
ids  h»tory  of  S.  Cristoforo^  painted  in  the  flow^ 
of  yonth>  and  his  altar-piece  at  S.  Andrea  of  JMian*- 
tna,  whioh  is  considered  one  of  his  last  labours.  A 
4q^ecimen  of  his  engraving  with  a  date>  is  believed, 
however,  by  some,  to  be  contamed  in  a  book  of 
Pietro  d'Abano ;  intitled ''  Tractatus  deJ^nenis;; 
published  in  Mantua,  1472, ''  in  cujus  paginA  prima 
iittera  initialis  aeri  indsa  exhibetur,  quae  inte- 
gram  column®  latitudinem  occupat.  Patet  hinc 
artem  chalcographioam  jam  anno  1472  extitisse.'' 
Thus  far  writes  the  leaamed  Panzer,*  but  whether 
lie  ever  saw  the  work  that  CTists  in  fidio,  and  jctf 
seven  pages,  I  am  not  certain.!    A  quarto  edition 


*  Vwaxa^  Ado.  Typogr.  ton.  iL  p.  4. 

t  The.  Catalogue  of  the  Lihreria  Heideggeriana  is  cited  as  the 
first  source ;  but  after  fresh  research,  nothing  certain  has  been 
discovered.  Volta  ooiyeeCares  diat  tfiis  editioo  da  Vemmu  was 
not  a  separate  book^  birt  a  part  of  the  Coneiliatore  of  Pietro  d'A- 
banot  printed  in  folio  at  Mantua,  1472. 
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wfiHi^  likewise  edited  in  Mantua,  1473^  and  a  copy  is 
there  preserved  in  the  public  library,  but  without 
any  plates. 

.  It  is  certain,  bowever,  that  about  this  period 
copper  engraving  was  practised,  not  only  in  Man? 
tua^  where  Mantegna  resided,  but  also  in  Bologna^ 
The  geography  of  Ptolemy,  printed  in  Bologna  by 
Dom^nico  de  Lapis,  with  the  apparently  incorrect 
date  of  1462,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Corsini  at 
Rome^andof  theFoscariniatYenice*  It  contains 
tw^ty-six  geographical  tables^  engraved  very 
coarsely,  yet  so  greatly  admired  by  the  printer,  that 
be  applauds  this  new  discovery,  and  compares  it  to 
the  invention  of  printing,  which  not  long  before  had 
appeared  in  Germany.  We  give  his  words  as  they 
are  quoted  from  the  Latin  without  being  refuted, 
by  Meerman,  at  p.  351 :  \'  Accedit  inirifica  impri- 
mendi  tales  tabulas  ratio,  cujus,  inventoris  laus 
nihil  illorum  laude  inferior,  qui  primi  litterarum 
imprim^idarum  artem  pepererunt,  in  admirar 
tionem  sui  studiosissimum  quemque  facillime  con* 
vertere.  potest"  The  same  writer,  however,  along 
with  other  learned  men,  contends  that  the  date 
ought  to  be  corrected,  chiefly  on  the  authority' of 
the  catalogue  of  the  correctors  of  the  work,  am.pqg 
whom  we  find  Filippo  Beroaldo,  who,  in  1462, 
was  no  more  than  nine  years  of  age.  Hence  Meer- 
man infers,  that  we  ought  to  read  1482 ;  Audi- 

*  This  splendid  copy  has  been  transferred  from  the  BibKoteca 
Foscarini,  into  the  choice  selection  of  old  prints  and  boolgi  iUua> 
trated  by  the  Ab.  Maoro  Soni.  .| 
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ffedi  ahd  dtfaers>  1491 ;  neither  of  which'  opihions 
I  'Oon  agree  with.  For ^  the  work  of  PtoUmj  heing 
published  at  Rome,  accompanied  by  twenty-seven 
degant  charts  in  14^8/  what  'presumption^  or  ra- 
ther £0lly/in  the  publisher  of  the  Bolognese  edi- 
tion^ to  think  of  applauding  its  beauty,  after  the 
appearance  of  one  so  incomparably  siipenort  I 
ami  therefore  compelled  to  refer  the  former  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  last  mentioned  year.'  Be- 
sides, I  ought  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  engrav- 
ing of  twenty-«ix  geographical  plates,  full  of  lines, 
distances,  and  references,  must  have  been  a  long  and 
difficult  taisk,  particularly  during  the  infancy  of  thfe 
art,  sufficient  to  occupy  several  years ;  ias  we  are 
certain  that  three  or  four  were  devoted  to  the  same 
purpose  at  Rome  by  more  modem  engravers,  far 
more  expert.  We  are  therefore  bound  to  antedate 
the  epoch  of  the  Bolognese  engraving  several  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  book,  which  be- 
longs perhaps  to  the  year  1472.*  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, set  myself  up  as  an  umpire  in  this  dispute ; 
anxiously  expecting,  as  I  do,  an  excdlent  treatise 
from  the  pen  of  Sig.  Bartolommeo  Gamba ;  which 
I  feel  assured  will  not  fail  to  gratify  the  public.f 

*  See  de  Bure,  Bibliographie  Instilictiye,  Histoire,  torn.  i. 
p.  32.  From  the  tenor  of  this  opinion,  which  I  shall  not  exa- 
Imine,  we  are  auUiorized  in  adding  to  the  inscription,- anno 
^ccccixii  another  x,  omitted  by  inadvertency,  if  not  purposely ; 
instances  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  dates  of  books  belong- 
ingto  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1472,  Beroaldo  was  already  a 
gredt  scholar,  aiid  in  T3  he  op^ed  his  academy. 

t  This  little  Work|  whose  title  will  be  found  in  the  second 
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In  regaed  to  Bologim,  therefore^  I  slaitt  only  mA 
to  prove  that  the  progress  of  the  gdklsmith's  art  to 
that  of  engravuig  upon  metal,  was  more  rapid  than 
it  has  been  supposed.  Heineken  himself  observes, 
in  describing  the  Ptolenijr,  that  it  is  evident,  from 
the  traces  of  Ihe  zigzag,  which  the  goldsmiths  are 
in  the  habit  of  putting  on  the  silver  plates,  the 
work  is  Ihe  production  of  one  belonging  to  that 
art  The  earHest*  works  that  can  be  pointed  out 
with  certainty  at  Florence,  are  the  three  el^^aut 
engravings  of  the  Monte  Santo  di  Dio,  puUished  in 
1477 ;  and,  the  two  in  the  two  cantos  of  Dante> 
1481 ;  one  of  which,  as  if  a  third  engraving,  was 
repeated  in  the  same  book ;  while  all  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  frcmi  the  roller,  the  art  of  inaeri- 
ing  the-  plates  in  the  letter-press  being  then  un<* 
known.  We  have  yet  to  notice  the  thirty-seven 
gec^praphical  charts,  in  whatever  way  executed^ 
affixed  to  the  book  of  Beriinghieri,  which  was 
printed  about  the  same  period,  without  any  dat^ 
These  also  contain  several  heads  with  the  names 
Aquilo,Afrieu$,  &c^  but  they  are  all  of  youthfiiLap* 
pearance,  and  tolerable  in  point  of  des^poi ;  whereas 
the  same  heads  in  Bologna  are  of  diffisroit  ages, 
with  long  beards  and  caps,  and  in  a  coarser  man- 

lodexy  is  DOW  publiriied,  and  has  been  weU  receiTed  by  scholars 
on  aooonot  of  its  IsaroiBg  and  bibliographical  reseaidi*  Ths 
author  approver  the  svppositioa  that  we  ought  to  read  1472. 
We  wish  him  leisure  to  produce  more  such  works  as  this, 
which,  like  tliose  of  Manusi,  at  once  combine  the  character  of 
the  elegant  ^rpographtr  aiKl  tbo  entdile  scholar. 
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mr.  The  three  beforesae&tiomed  works  appeared 
from  the  ]^?ess  of  Niecol^  Tede6C0>  or  Niccolo  di 
Ijom^zo  de  Lainagna»  the  first  who  printed  hooka 
at  Flraemce  with  copper-phtes. 

The  last  and  most  complete  state  of  ^graving 
upoii  copper,  cones  next  under  our  notice.    For 
this  improreoMiit^  it  appears  to  me^  we  are  as  much 
indebted  to<S^rmany  asfbr  theart  of  printing  books. 
The  ]^ress  there  first  discovered  for  typography^ 
opened  the  way  fiur  that  i^^plied  to  copper-plates. 
The  mechanical  constrncti^i  to  be  sure  was  dilfep- 
ent>  in  the-fiaomer  the  impression  being  drawn  from 
cast  letters  which  rise  oviwards ;  in  the  latter  from 
plates  eut  hollow  within  by  the  artist's  graver.    A 
kind  of  ink  was  at  the  same  time  adopted^  of  a 
sibnmgn  and  lessiiiliginous  colour^  than  had  been 
used  fw  engnvings  in  wood ;  but  as  iiis  termed  by 
Meerman  (p.  12),  "^  singukre  ao  tenuius."  The  same 
imthor  fixes  the  date  of  this  in^Mrovement  in  the 
art  at  abeut  1470 ;  and  most  probably  he  meant 
to  deduce  it  from  the  emrliest  copper  engravings 
which  appeared  in  Germany.    Of  tins  I  cannot 
venture  to  speak,  not  having  seen  the  two  speci- 
mens cited  by  Heineken,  and  the  others  that  bear 
a  d^e ;  nor  is  it  at  all  connected  with  our  present 
hiatory  of  Italian  art,  as  far  as  regards  engraving. 
We  gather  from  it,  th^t  such  improvement  wa^s 
brought  to  us  from  Germany  by  the.  same  Corrado 
Sweyneym,  who  prepared  the  beaiUiful  edition  of 
Ptolany  at  Rome.    We  learn  from  the  anonymous 
pre&ce  prefixed,  that  Corrado  devoted  three  years 
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to  tfae:ta8k/and  left  it  incomplete ;  and  it  was  dm- 
tinned  by!  Arnold  Buckinck,  and  published  by ^n» 
as  I  alnsady  observed^  in  1476.  The  tables  are  en- 
graved with  a  surprising  degree  of  el^;ance,  and 
are  tfiken  from  the  press^  as  Meermiui,  adopting 
the  opinion  of  Raidelio>  and  of  such  bibliographers 
as  have  described  it^  has  clearly  shewn^  (p.  258): 
It  is  conjectured  that  Corrado  commenced  his  lap 
hours  about  1472,  a  fact  ascertained  no  less  from 
the  testimony  of  Calderino,  the  corrector  of  the 
work,  than  from  the  tables,  impressions  of  which 
were  taken  in  1475.*  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
engraving  was  from  the  hand  of  Corrado,  althoi^h 
the  author  of  the  preface  simply  observes,  fi  iani- 
mum  ad  banc  doctrinam  capessaidam  a]^licuit 
(that  18,  to  geography)  subinde  matematicis  adhibitis 
viris  quemadmodum  tabulis  SDueis  imprimerentur 
edocuit,f  triennioque  in  h4c  cur4  consumpto 
diem  obiit."  And  it  seems  very  probable,  that 
as  he  employed  Il^ans  in  the  correction  of  the 
text,  he  was  also  assisted  by  some  one  of  the  same 
nation  in  the  engravings.    It  strikes  me,  likewise, 

*  JtfaCBi,  Verona  IllttStrata,  p.  ii.  col.  118. 

t  That  is,  in  Rome,  where  be  also  taught  the  art^of  prinliiig 
books,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  same  preface.  This  last  k 
wholly  devoted  to  Roman  matters,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  1og%  in 
it  for  the  general  history  of  typography  and  engraving  in  Italy.  It 
appears  then,  that  Sweyneym  instructed  the  artists  of  Rome  ia 
the  best  manner  of  printing  from  copper  plates  with  the  press ; 
though  others  may  have  taught  the  art  .of  printiiig-  them  mor* 
rudely  and  in  softer  metal  at  Bologna. 
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that  Botticelli  was  attracted  by  this  novel  art  at 
Rome>  since  on  his  return  about  the  year  1474^  he 
1^00an  to  engrave  copper  plates  with  all  the  ardour 
that  Yasari  has  described,  and  was  in  fact  the  first 
vAo  represCTited  full  figures  and  histories  in  the 
new  art  Perhaps  the  cause  of  his  impressions  being 
less  perfect  than  others,  arose  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  method  of  printing  upon  a  single  page,  both 
the  plates  and  the  characters ;  as  well  as  f roib  the 
want  of  the  press,  and  that  improved  plan  derived 
from  the  office  of  the  Grerman  printers.  But  from 
whatever  cause,  it  is  certain,  that  our  engravers 
long  continued  to  labour  under  this  imperfection 
in  the  art,  as  I  have  already  recounted.  In  the 
time  of  Marc  Antonio,  who  rose  into  notice  soon 
after  the  year  1500,  the  art,  in  its  perfect  state, 
had  been  introduced  into  Italy,  insomuch  that  he 
was  enabled  to  rival  Albert  Durer  and  Luca  d'Ol- 
landa,  equalling  them  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
art,  and  surpassing  them  in  point  of  design.  It 
is  from  this  triumvirate  of  genius  that  the  more  fi« 
nished  age  of  engraving  takes  its  date ;  and  nearly  at 
the  same  period  we  behold  the  most  improved  era  in 
the  art  of  painting.  The  completion  of  the  new  art 
90on  diffused  good  models  of  design  through  every 
school,  which  led  the  way  to  the  new  epoch.  Fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  Durer,  the  imitators  of  nature 
learned  to  design  more  correctly ;  while  they  com- 
posed, if  not  with  much  taste,  at  least  with  great 
variety  and  fertility,  examples  of  which  appear  in 

VOL.   I.  I* 
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the  Yenetiati  artist?  of  the  time.  Otiiers  of  a  more 
studied  character,  formed  upon  tiie  medd  of  ^i^ 
fiiello  and  of  the  best  Italian  masters,  ^chibited  by 
Marc  Antonio,  implied  with  more  diligence  to  com- 
pose with  order,  and  to  attain  elegance  of  design ; 
as  we  shall  further  see  in  the  pr<^es8  of  this  His^ 
tory  of  Painting,  which  after  such  necessary  in* 
temiption,  we  prepare  once  more  to  resume. 
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ITncf,  Bonarftioii,  and  other  celebrated  artists,  form  the 
tnostjhurishmg  era  of  this  School. 

Nations  have  their  virtues  and  their  vices }  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  give  them  credit; 
for  the  one,  and  to  confess  the  other.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  Schools  of  Paipting ;  no  one  of  which  is 
so  perfect  as  to  leave  us  nothing  more  to  desire  ; 
no  one  so  faulty  that  it  has  not  much  in  it  to  com-^ 
mend.'  The  Florentine  school  (I  do  not  speak  of 
its  greatest  masters,  but  of  the  general  practice  of 
die  others)  had  no  great  merit  in  colouring,  from 
^hich  Mei^  was  induced  to  denominate  it  a  mer 
landioly  school ;  nor  did  it  excel  in  its  drapery; 
fronp  which  arose  the  saying,  that  the  drapery  of 
fig^iire^  appeared  to  be  &shioned  with  economy 
kk  Florence. 

It  did  not  shine  in  power  of  relief,  a  study  not 
generaUy^cultivaied  till  the  last  century,  nor  did  it 
exhibit  much  beauty,  because,  long  destitute  of  fine 
Gmcim  ata^es^  Florence  was  laie  in  possessing 
the  Venus :  and  only  through  the  attention  of  the 
Grand, puke  liOOpold,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
ApollOi  the  group  of  Niobe,  and  other  choice  spe- 
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cimens.  From  these  circumstances  this  school 
aimed  only  at  a  fidelity  of  representation  that  re- 
sembles the  works  of  those  who  copied  exactly  from 
nature,  and  in  general  made  a  judicious  Section 
of  its  objects.  It  could  not  boast  of  superior 
grouping  in  the  composition  of  a  picture^  and  it 
was  more  inclined  to  erase  a  superfluous  figure, 
than  to  add  one  unnecessarily  to  the  rest.  In  grace, 
in  design,  and  in  historic  accuracy,  it  excels  most 
other  schools;  chiefly  resulting  from  the  great  learn- 
ing  that  always  adorned  this  city,  and  inrariaUy 
gave  a  bias  to  the  erudition  of  her  artists. 

Design  forms  the  peculiar  exceUence  of  thid 
school,  and  its  hereditary  patrimony,  to  which  the 
national  characteristic  of  minute  correctness  has 
e^eady  contributed ;  and  it  may  justly  be  observed^ 
that  this  people  has  excelled  others  no  less  in  the 
symmetrical  delineation  of  the  figure,  than  in  pn-^ 
rity  of  idiom.  It  may  also  boast  of  having  produc- 
ed a  great  many  excellent  painters  in  fresco ;  an  art 
so  superior  to  that  of  painting  in  oil,  that  Bonar^ 
ruoti  looked  on  the  latter  as  mere  sport,  when  com- 
pared with  the  former,  as  it  necessarily  requires 
great  dexterity,  and  the  talent  of  executing  w^ 
and  with  rapidity,  very  difficult  attainments  in  any 
profession.  This  school  had  l>ut  few  engravers  on 
copper,  frdm  which  circumstance,  though  abbund- 
ing  in  historiaiii^*  and  rich  in  paintings,  it  has  not 

•  Although  Vasari,  Borghini,  and  Baldiniicei,  have  also 
treated  of  other  schoojs,  they  have  chiefly  tthistraled  that  ot 
Florence,  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted*  To  them  suc- 
ceeded the  respectable  authors  of  the  F/6reiiltM3fictciMi,  and  of 
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a  sufficient  number  of  prints  to  make  it  known  in 
proportion  to  its  merit ;  a  defect  which  the  Etruria 
JHttrice  has  in  some  measure  supplied.  Finally, 
the  reader  may  indulge  in  this  very  just  reflection, 
that  the  Florentine  school  first  taught  the  method 
of  proceeding  scientifically,  and  according  to  ge- 
neral rules.  Some  other  schools  have  originated 
in  an  attentive  consideration  of  natural  effects; 
Jliy  mechanically  imitating,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  the  external  appearances  of  olyjects. 
But  Vinci  and  Bonarruoti,  the  two  great  lumina- 
ries oi  this  school,  like  true  philosophers  pointed 
out  the  immutable  objects  and  established  laws  of 
nature,  thence  deducing  rules  which  their  succes- 
sors, both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  followed  with 
great  benefit  to  the  art  The  former  has  left  a 
Treatise  on  Painting,  and  the  public  were  induced 
to  look  for  the  publication  of  the  precepts  of  the 
latter,  which  have  however  never  yet  been  pro* 

the  Serieiofthe  mo$t  celebrated  Painters,  containing  choice  anec- 
dotes of  those  masters,  which  are  now  republished,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  print  from  the  work  of  each  painter,  in  the  EtrmrU 
PiUrkoe  of  the  learned  Sig.  Ab.  LastrL  Other  anecdotes  are  tQ 
be  found  in  the  work  of  P.  Rlcha  On  the  Chwrcheg  of  Florence, 
and  in  Sig.  Cambiagt's  Guide  to  that  City.  Pisa  too,  has  its 
Chtide  by  the  Cav.  Titi ;  to  which  has  succeeded  the  much  larger 
work  of  Sig.  da  Morrona,  above  noticed.  Siena  has  one  by 
Sig.  Pecci,  Voiterra  another  by  Ab.  Giachi,  and  Peseta  and  Val* 
dBnievole  by  ihe  Ab.  Ansaldi.  Sig.  Francesco  Bemardi,  an  ex* 
cellent  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts,  prepared  a  guide  to  Lucca 
after  Marchi6 ;  it  remains  inedited  since  his  death,  together  with 
his  anecdotes  of  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  of  his 
Batire  covntiy.  Meanwhile  the  JKsrio  of  Mons.  Mansi  affords 
ooDfiderabk  information. 
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dttced  ;*  anfl  we  t>btam  some  idea  of  fak  maxuns 
mXj  from  Yasari,  and  other  vrriters.  About  thks 
time  also  flourished  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Andrea  del 
3arto^  Rosso,  the  young  Ghirlandaio,  and  other 
artists,  whom  we  shall  name  in  the  sequel  of  Has 
grand  epoch,  which  unfortunately  was  of  short  du* 
fation.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Michelangiolo,  who  survived  the  other 
great  artists,  was  stiil  living,  a  less  auspicious  en, 
began ;  but  we  must  proceed  with  this  q^och. 

Lionardo  da  Yinci,  so  called  from  a  castle  itt 
lower  Yaldamo,  was  the  natural  son  of  one  Pie* 
tro,  notary  to  the  Florentine  republic,  and  was 
bom  in  1152.t  He  was  endowed  by  nature  witii 
a  genius  uncommonly  elevated  and  penetrating, 
eager  after  discovery,  and  diligent  in  the  pur* 
suit ;  not  only  in  what  related  to:  the  three  arts 
dependant  on  design,  but  in  mathematics,  in  me- 
dianics,  in  hydrostatics,  in  music,  in  poetry,  and 
also  in  the  accomplishments  of  horsemanship,  fenc- 
ing, and  dancing.  He  was  so  perfect  in  all  these, 
that  when  he  performed  any  one,  the  beholder 
was  ready  to  imagine  that  it  must  have  been  his 
sole  study.  To  such  vigour  of  intellect  he  joined 
an  elegance  of  features  and  of  manners,  that  graced 

*  Condivi  promised  to  publish  them,  but  this  was  neyer  per* 
formed.  See  Bottari's  notes  on  the  life  of  Michelangiolo,  p.  152, 
in  Florent  edit.  1772. 

t  See  the  fine  eulogy  on  him  by  Sig.  Durazzini,  among  his 
Panegyrics  on  illustrious  Tuscans,  where  he  corrects  Vasari,  hb 
annotators  and  others,  who  have  fixed  the  birdi  of  Lionardo  be- 
fore this  year.    Tom.  iii.  n.  25. 
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tile  virtues  of  his  mind.  He  wasafikble  with  stran- 
gers^ with  citizens^  with  private  individuals^  and 
with  princes^  among  whom  he  long  lived  on  a 
.footing  of  familiarity  and  friendship.  On  this  ac- 
count^ says  Yasari^  it  cost  him  no  effort  always  to 
behave  and  to  live  like  a  man  of  high  birth. 

Yerrocchio  taught  him  painting ;  and  as  we  have 
said^  while  still  a  youths  he  surpassed  his  master. 
He  retained  traces  of  his  early  education  through 
his  whole  life.  Like  Yerrocchio^  he  designed  more 
readily  than  he  painted ;  he  assiduously  cultivated 
math^natics ;  in  his  design  and  in  his  countenan- 
tm,  be  prized  elegance  and  vivacity  of  expres- 
aion^  more  than  dignity  and  fulness  of  contour ; 
lie  was  vwy  careful  in  drawing  his  horses^  and  in 
representing  the  skirmishes  of  soldiers ;  and  was 
SKure  soUdtous  to  improve  the  art  than  to  multi- 
pfy  his  pictures.  He  was  an  excellent  statuary^  as  is 
demonstrated  by  his  S.  Tommaso  in  Orsanmichele 
at  Florence^  and  by  the  horse  in  the  church  of  S. 
Joha  and  S.  Paul  at  Yenice.  Yinci  not  only  mo- 
deled in  a  superior  manner  the  three  statues  casik 
in  bnrtuie  by  Rustici^  for  the  church  of  S.  John  at 
Florence,  and  the  colossal  horse  at  Milan,  but  as- 
sisted by  this  art,  he  gave  that  perfect  relief  and 
roimdness,  in  which  painting  was  then  wanting. 
He  likewise  imparted  to  it  symmetry,  grace,  and 
spirit;  and  these  and  his  other  merits  gave  him 
the  title  of  the  fSEtther  of  modem  painting,*  though 

*  See  Big.  Pialseim,  tn  his  edition  of  Baldihucci,  t.  ii.  p.  252. 
He  has  dedicated  a  long  tf^ndix  'to  Yincr,  in  which  he  has 
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some  of  his  works^  as  was  observed  by  Mariette> 
participate,  in  some  d^pree,  in  the  meanness  of  ^e 
old  schooL 

He  had  two  styles,  the  one  abounded  in  shadow, 
which  gives  admirable  brilliancy  to  the  contrasting 
lights ;  the  other  was  more  quiet,  and  managed  by 
means  of  middle  tints.  In  each  style,  the  grace  of 
his  design,  the  expression  of  the  mental  affectioni^ 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil,  are  nnrivalled.  Every 
thiug  is  lively  in  his  paintings,  the  foreground,  tlife 
landscape,  the  adventitious  ornaments  of  nedk:* 
laces,  flowers,  and  architecture ;  but  this  gaiety  is 
more  apparent  in  the  heads.  In  these  he  pur^ 
posely  repeats  the  same  idea,  and  gives  them  a 
smile  which  delights  the  mind  of  a  Spectator.  He 
did  not,  however,  consider  his  pictures  as  com«- 
plete,  but  from  a  sii^ular  timidity,*  often  left  them 
imperfect,  as  I  shall  more  fiiUy  state  under  die 
'Milanese  schooL  There  he  will  appear  with  the 
dignity  of  a  consummate  master,  and  a  portion  of 
his  fiEime  must  at  present  suffice  for  his  native 
schooL 

The  life  of  Lionardo  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  the  first  of  which  includes  the  time  he  re<- 

collected  all  the  anecdotes  scattered  through  Yasari,  Xomasso^ 
Borghini,  Mariette^  and  other  -modem  authors. 

^  **  Leonardo  seems  to  have  trembled  whenever  he  sat  down 
to  paint,  and  therefore  neVer  6nished  any  of  the  pictures  he  be- 
gan ;  for  by  meditation  on  the  perfection  of  ait,  he  peroeiT«l 
faults  in  what  to  odiers  speared  admiraUe."  Lomasso,  JUes 
del  TewqriodeUapiUmra,f9LgBllA, 
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mained  at  FloreAce^  while  stall  a  yotmg  man.  To 
this  era  may  be  referred,  not  only  the  Medusa  of 
the  royal  gallery,  and  the  few  pieces  mentioned 
by  Yasari ;  but  some  others  also,  less  powerful  in 
the  shadows,  and  less  diversified  in  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  and  which  present  some  heads  more  deli« 
•cate  than  select,  and  apparently  derived  from  the 
school  of  Yerrocchio.  Such  is  the  Magdalen  of 
the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  and  that  of  the  Aldo* 
brandini  palace  at  Home;  some  Madonnas  and 
Holy  Families  which  are  in  several  coUections,  as 
in  the  Giustiniam  and  Borghese  gidleries ;  and 
some  heads  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the  Baptist, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  various  places ;  although 
it  is  often  reasonable  to  suspend  our  judgment  in 
x^^d  to  the  genuineness  of  such  pieces,  on  ao« 
count  of  the  great  number  of  Lionardo's  imitators. 
The  child,  laid  in  a  bed  richly  ornamented,  envet 
oped  in  its  clothes,  and  adorned  with  a  necklace^ 
whidb  is  in  the  house  of  his  excellency  the  Oonfisb 
Joniere  of  Bologna,  is  of  a  different  class,  and  of 
'Undoubted  originality. 

After  this  first  period,  Lionardo  was  brought  to 
JViilan  by  Lodovico  Sforza,  **  whom  he  highly  gratis 
fied  by  his  performance  on  the  lyre ;  a  curious  and 
new  instrument,  almost  entirely  of  silver,"  which 
Lionardo  carried  with  him,  and  had  constructed 
with  his  own  hands.  All  the  musicians  there  assem- 
bled were  vanquished,  and  the  whole  city  being 
struck  with  admiration  of  his  extemporaneous  poe- 
try, and  his  eloquence,  he  was  retained  by  the 
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prince^  and  mtiained  there  till  1499^  engaged  in 
libatrufie  studies,  and  in  mechanical  and  hydrosta- 
tical  labours  for  the  service  of  the  state.  During 
this  time  he  painted  little,  except  the  celebrated 
Last  Supper ;  but  by  superintending  an  academy 
of  the  fine  arts,  he  left  a  degree  of  refinement  in 
Milan,  which  was  so  productive  of  illustrious  pu- 
pils, that  this  period  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
glorious  era  of  his  life. 

After  the  misfortunes  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  here- 
turned  to  Florence,  where  having  remained  thirteen 
years,  he  went  to  Rome  at  the  time  his  patnm  Leo 
X.  ascended  the  papal  chair ;  but  his  stay  there 
was  short.  Some  of  his  best  works  at  flor^ioe 
may  be  referred  to  this  period;  among  which  num- 
ber we  may  reckon  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Mo^ 
na  Lisa,  which  was  the  labour  of  four  years,  and  yet 
was  left  unfinished ;  the  Cartoon  of  S.  Anna,  pre- 
pared for  a  {ucture  in  the  church  of  the  Servi, 
which  was  never  executed  in  colours ;  the  cartoon 
of  the  battle  of  Niccolo  Piccinino,  intended  to  dis- 
pute the  palm  of  excellence  with  Michelangiolo 
io  the  council  chamber  at  Florence,*  but  Uke  thie 
other,  never  executed  by  Vinci,  after  &iling  in  an  at- 
tempt to  paint  it  in  a  new  method  in  oil  on  the  wall. 
Hei  probably  employed  another  method  in  painting 

*  Both  hare  perished*  after  serying  as  models  io  tbe  best 
paioters  of  that  age,  and  even  to  Andrea  del  Sarto.  See  what 
has  been  written  by  Vasari,  and  by  M.  Mariette,  in  the  long 
leMer  eeocenimg  Vinci,  which  is  inserted  in  torn.  it.  of  Lett.  Pit- 
tmfihe. 
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the  Madonna  with  tlie  ehild  in  her  arms,  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  B.  Onofrio,  of  Rome,  a  picture  in  th^ 
style  of  Raffaello,  but  which  is  now  peeling  off  the 
walls  in  many  places.  There  are  some  other  fine 
pieces,  which  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  con- 
jectnre,  might  be  with  propriety  assigned  to  thig 
period,  in  which  Lionardo,  having  attained  his  high- 
est skill,  and  unoccupied  by  other  pursuits,  painted 
in  his  best  manner.  Such  is  the  specimen  that  was 
preserved  at  Mantua,  but  which  was  stolen,  and 
concealed  during  the  sack  of  the  city ;  after  many 
vicissitudes,  however,  it  was  sold  for  a  high  price 
to  the  imperial  court  of  Russia.  The  subject  is  a 
Holy  Family^;  in  the  back  ground  is  seen  a  woman 
oi  a  very  beautiful  and  majestic  countenance  stand- 
ing in  an  upright  position.  It  bears  the  cipher  of 
liionardo,  consistiQg  of  a  D  interlaced  with  an  L 
and  a  Y,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  picture  of  the  Siguori 
fianvitali,  at  Parma.  The  Consigliere  Pagave,  who 
left  a  memorandum  of  it  in  his  MSS.  was  the  firrt 
to  observe  and  to  recognise  it,  upon  its  being 
brought  to  Milan  in  1775,  where  it  was  also  kept 
concealed.  The  same  judicious  critic  in  painting 
has  coigectured  that  this  production  was  executed 
in  Rome,  for  one  of  the  princesses  of  Mantua,  or 
rather  for  the  sister-in-law  of  Leo  X. ;  inasmuch 
as  it  displayed  a  decided  emulation  of  Raphael's 
manner,  at  that  time  highly  extolled  in  Rome.  Such 
a  conjecture  might  receive  support  from  his  pic- 
ture of  a  Madonna,  which  ornaments  San  Onofrio, 
alio  in  the  Raphael  manner ;  and  in  order  that 
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this  picture^  and  that  of  Mantua  just  mentiotied^ 
might  not  be  confounded  by  posterity  with  the 
works  of  Raffaello,  Lionardo,  according  to  Sig- 
ner Pagave,  took  care  to  aflftx  the  cipher  of  his 
name.    Indeed,  this  is  not  at  all  improbable  :  bol^ 
Writers  and  painters  are  impelled  by  their  natural 
genius  to  adopt  a  peculiar  style;  and  whoever 
will  compare  the  portraits  that  remain,  expres** 
sive  of  the  elevated,  touching,  penetrating,  and 
beautiful  spirit,  incessantly  bent  upon  acquiring 
something  still  more  exquisite  in  art,  which  in- 
spired these  two  prodigies,  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  both  produced  works,  which 
owing  to  a  similarity  of  natural  taste,  selection 
and  admiration  of  the  same  object,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  specimens  of  the  same  hand.    Of  this 
number  is  his  own  portrait,  at  an  age  which  cor- 
Tcsponds  with  this  period,  in  the  ducal  gallery,  a 
head  that  surpasses  every  other  in  that  room  for 
energy  of  expression ;  also  another  head,  which  is 
in  a  different  cabinet,  and  is  called  a  portrait  of 
Raffisiello ;  together  with  the  half-length  figure  of 
a  young  nun  so  much  commended  by  Bottari,  and 
which  he  points  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  trea- 
sures in  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Marchese 
Niccolini.    In  the  same  rank  we  may  include  the 
much  admired  specimens  in  the  possession  of  some 
of  the  noble  families  at  Rome ;  as  the  picture  of 
Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple,  and  the  supposed 
portrait  of  queen  Giovanna,  ornamented  with  fine 
architecture,  in  the  Doria  palace;  the  Vanity  and 
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Modesty  in  the  Barberini  palace^  the  tints  of 
which  no  pencil  has  been  able  to  imitate;  the 
Madonna  of  the  Albani  Palace^  that  appears  to  be 
r^equesting  the  lily  which  the  in&nt  Jesus  holds  in 
his  hand>  while  he  draws  back,  as  if  unwilling  td 
piEurt  with  it ;  a  picture  of  exquisite  grace,  and  pre^ 
ferred  by  Mengs  to  every  other  painting  contained 
in  that  fine  collection.  It  would,  however,  be  pre- 
sufnptuous  to  assign  a  date  to  every  picture  of  an 
artist  who  became  early  a  distinguished  painter^ 
and  who  frequently  disccmtinued  a  work  before  it 
was  completed. 

When  this  celebrated  artist  had  attained  his  sixty* 
third  year,  he  appears  to  have  renounced  the  art 
for  ever.  Francis  I^  who  saw  his  Last  Supper  at 
Bfilan,  about  the  year  1615,  attempted  to  saw  it 
from,  the  wall,  that  it  might  be  transported  txf 
France ;  and  not  succeeding  in  his  project,  was  de^ 
sirous  of  possessing  the  artist,  though  now  an  old 
meau  He  invited  Vinci  to  his  court,  and  tli^  artist 
felt  little  regret  at  leaving  Floitence,  where,  since 
his  return,  he  foiind  in  the  young  B<Hiarrupti  a 
rival  that  had  ahready  contended  with  him,^  an4 
wad  even  employed  in  preference  to  Yinoi  both  in 
Florence  and  in  Rome;  because  the  former  gave 
them  works,  if  we  may  credit  Vasari,  while  the  latter 
amused  them  with  words.*  It  is  known  that,  they 
had  a  quarrel ;  and  Lionardo  c<msultiqg  his  repose^ 

*  it  was  on  account  of  the  same  procrastinating  dispositioi^ 
tfeat  Leo  X.  withdrew  the  pi^ooage  lie  had  conferred  oh  hini/ 
ndwkicbhewas  toeoslomed  to  bestow  opon  aM  9ien.t>f'f«BiQS4 
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which  their  emulatioti  embiitered^  pttfleil  oyer  into 
France,  where,  befbreheha€lemployedhispencil,h^ 
ttq^ed  in  the  arms  of  Frands  I.,  in  the  year  1519. 
Though  hifl  style  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation, 
it  was  less  followed  in  Florence  than  in  Milan ; 
nor  is  this  surprising.  Vinci  left  at  Fl(H«ice  na 
picture  in  public ;  he  there  taught  no  pupil;  and 
it  appears  that  he  retained  Salai,  whom  I  shall 
notice  among  the  Milanese  artists,  in  the  station 
of  a  dependant,  during  his  residence  at  Florence: 
In'  Florence  we  meet  with  pictures  in  the  pos-^ 
session  of  private  individuals,  that  seem  the  work 
of  Vinci ;  and  sometimes  the  dealers  extol  them  as 
his,  gravely  adding  that  they  cost  a  large  sum. 
Such  pieces  are  probably  tiie  productions  of  Saliai, 
or  of  other  imitators  of  Lionardo,  who  availed 
themselves  of  his  cartoohs,  his  drawings,  oi"  his 
few  paintings.  We  are  informed  that  Lorenzo  di 
Crfe£,  whose  family  name  was  Sciarpelloni,  made 
use  of  them  Aiore  than  any  other  Florentine.  Edu- 
teted,  as  well  as  Vinci,  in  the  school  of  Verrocchio, 
hefoVowed  rul€ls  n^rly  similar;  he  was  patient,  and 
aimed  at  the  sftmei  object ;  but  he  approached- les^ 
elosely  to  the  softtiesd  of  the  modems.  He  copied, 
Wi^  rach  preciision,  tipicttire  by  Lionardo,  which 
Was  sent  to  Spain,  that  the  copy  was  not  distin^ 
guifiAiable  from  the  original.  Private  houses  con- 
tbin  many  of  his  circular  Holy  Families,  of  which 
the  invention  and  gracefulness  remind  us  of  Lio- 
nardo.^  I  possess  one  which  repres^ts  the  Virgin 
aitfiag  with  Christ  in  her  arms,  and  at  her  side 
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tiife  yoraV  ^  J^Biy  fo  ivfiom  i^  fanui  as  iif  to  lay 
hold  of  him,  at  which  the  child  seems  timid;  and 
draws  back:  it  is  in  a  lovdy  mamier;  but  th^ 
style  is  not  well  suited  to  such  a  subject.  Some 
of  Credits  pictures,  which  Bottari  did  not  meet 
Within  public  places,  are  now  exhibited;  as  the 
Magdalen  with  S.  Nicholas  and  S.  Julian,  adduced 
by  Yasari  as  an  example  of  a  picturesque  and  hi^ly 
fintehedstyla  His  Christ  in  the  manger  may  be 
also  seen  at  S*  Chiara;  and  it  is  one  of  his  finest 
pictures,  for  the  beauty  of  the  &ces,  the  vigour  of 
eijnression,  the  finish  of  the  back-ground,  and  the 
good  colouring  of  the  whole.  Both  in  this,  and  in 
his  other  original  pictures,  we  may  discern  some 
imitation  of  Vinci,  and  of  Pietro  Perugino,  another 
firiend  of  Credi :  he  possesses,  however,  some  origi* 
nality,  which  his  scholar,  Giovanni  Antonio  Sog- 
liani,  successfully  imitated  and  improved* 

Thisartist  lived  twenty-four  years  with  Lorenser; 
and  in  imitation  of  his  model  was  contented  16 
paint  less  tiian  his  contemporaries,  that  h^  might 
do  it  better.  He  likewise  attempted  to  imitaft^ 
Porta ;  but  his  natural  disposition  led  him  ratl^ 
to  follow  tibe  siinide  grace  of'  his  instruct6lr,  than 
th0  sublimity  of  this  master.  Tew  of  this  sehodi 
oaa  compare  with  him  for  the  natoral  apjMUKitfe^ 
he  gave  the  naked  as  well  as  the  clothed  ^g^,  ct 
tot  the  e<mceptioh  of  ^'  hjindsome,  good-nlikiri^, 
Mreet,  andgraccfolfoatores.'''*  Like  LioMtfdo,  he 
pitttessed  the  rare  talent  of  rejpresentingiai^^  of 
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virtue  by  the  tBLbes  of  bis  saibts/  and  of  vice  hy 
tbose  of  bis  wicked  characters.  This  is  exempli- 
fied in  his  Cain  and  Abel,  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa» 
where  he  has  introduced  a  landscape,  that  of  its^ 
would  do  honour  td  any  painter.  With  equal  feli- 
city in  the  figure  and  the  back-ground,  he  painted 
the  crucifixion  of  S.  Arcadius,  which  was  brought 
from  another  church  to  that  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Flo- 
rence, where  it  still  remains.  He  entered  into  com- 
petition with  Perino  del  Yaga^  with  Mecherino, 
and  Andrea  del  Sarto^  at  Pisa,  where  he  was  noted 
lor  his  dilatoriness,  but  adnuried  for  that  happy 
simplicity  and  elegance  which  he  always  preserved. 
Some  have  praised  a  few  of  his  pictures  as  in- 
clining to  the  manner  of  Eaffiidlo,  a  conmsendation 
fllsd  bestowed  on  Luini,  and  other  followers  of  Li- 
onardo.  He  had  pupils  who  aftm^ards  followed 
other  masters:  but  a  Zabobi  di  Poggino,  who 
panted  mjiny  pictures  for  Florence,  which  are  now 
unknown,  appears  to  have  had  no  other  master.  : 
One  of  the  best  imitators  of  Vinci,  almost  equal 
to  Luini  himself  may  be  recognized  in  thesackisty 
of  S.  Stephen,  at  Bologna,  in  which  there  is  a  S. 
iJobn  m  the  D^sart,  with  the  inscription  J^  Flor. 
Jf  this  he  reBdJMUus  Fiorentinug,  the  artist  is  un« 
known;  but  perhaps  we  should  read «/tf/MMw,aad 
ascribe  it  to  Bugiardini.  We  are  informed  by  Ya* 
isiari  that  he  was  at  Bofegna,  and  that  he  painted  a 
Mad(mna  between  two  Saints,  for  the  church  ^f 
S.  Francis;  Where  it  still  is,  and  approaches  the 
style  of  Lionardo  fully  as  much  as  any  other  man- 
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aen  Both  pictureft,  oncomparing  the  style,  j»eeiii 
ihe  work,  of  the  same  artist ;  and  to  this  artist,  a^ 
belongs  a  Nativity,  in  the  cloister  of  the  canons  jofS. 
Salvatore;  and  various  pictures  that  maybe  found  in 
some  private  houses  with  a  similar  epigraph.  If  we 
embrace  the  opinion  of  Yasari,  we  must  consider 
iGriuliano  as  a  feeble  painter,  but  uncommonly  care* 
ful,  and  consequently  slow.  We  should  rather  sup* 
pose  him  the  imitator  of  imy  other  artist  than  of 
Yinci ;  for  he  is  described  as  the  felloW  student 
of  Bonwruoti,  the  assistant  of  Albertinelli^  and 
the  colourist  of  some  works  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
One  can  readily  perceive  that  Yasari  was  wrongs 
as  in  many  other  instances,  in  his  slight  estimation 
of  this  artist,  on  which  account  he  has  not  paid  a 
due  attention  to  his  works  or  to  his  style.  He  has 
represented  this  man  as  amiable  in  disposition,  as 
a  pietuDe  of  coi^nted  pov^rty^  as  idso  an  un« 
bounded  admirer  of  his  Madonnas,  imd  very  pro* 
fuse  in  his  own  commendations;  qualities  which  ren- 
dered him  highly  amusing  even  to  Michelangiolo. 
Intent  on  amusing  his  reader  with  the  character  of 
the  man,  he  has  not  perhaps  sufficiently  rated  the 
merits  of  the  artiste  This  is  proved  by  the  little 
respect  with  which  he  mentions  the  martyrdom  of 
8.  Catherine  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  which  Bottari 
has  called  ''  a  work  worthy  of  admiration,''  not 
only  lor  the  figurea  of  the  soldtem^  which,  as  Giu- 
liano  found  himself  unequal  to  the  performance, 
were  outlined  with  charcoal  by  Michelangiolo,  and 
afterwards   painted  by  Giuliano ;    but  for  the 
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other  parts  of  the  story.  The  truth  seems  to 
he,  that  he  had  not  much  invention^  and  did  not 
adhere  to  one  style ;  but  now  and  then  borrowed  a 
thought ;  as  in  the  Nativity  already  noticed,  where 
one  may  recognize  the  style  of  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
On  considering  each  figure  separately,  he  appears 
on  the  whole  happy  in  his  imitations,  especially  in 
Bologna,  where  the  S.  John  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  In  Florence  he  painted  many  Madonnas 
and  Holy  Families,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bolognese  pictures,  may  perhaps  be  recognixed  as 
his  by  their  clearness,  the  masculmeand  somewhat 
heary  proportions,  and  the  Inouths  sometimes  ex* 
pressive  of  melanchdy ;  although  the  subject  did 
not  properly  call  for  it.  One  of  these  is  to  be 
se^i  in  the  collection  of  the  noble  fieunily  Orlandini. 
Michelangiolo  Bonarruoti,  of  whom  memoirs 
were  published  by  two  of  his  disciples  while  he 
was  still  living,*  was  born  twenty-three  years  after 
Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Like  him  he  was  endowed 
with  a  ready  wit,  and  consummate  eloqu^ice.  His 
bon  mots  rival  those  of  the  Grecian  painters,  whidi 
are  recorded  by  Dati,  and  he  is  even  esteemed  ^be 
most  witty  and  lively  of  his  race.  He  possessed 
not  the  polish  and  el^ance  of  Vinci,  but  his  ge* 
niiis  was  more  vast  and  daring.  Hence  he  attained 
the  three  sister  arts  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  has 
left  specimens  in  painting,  sealptore,  and  archie 

*  Vasari,  who  published  a  life  of  him  in  1550,  and  enlarged 
it  in  another  edition ;  and  Ascanio  Condivi  da  Ripatransone, 
who  printed  one  in  1558,  ten  yean  before  the  death  of  Bonar- 
ruoti« 
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tecture,  suffident  to  immortaUze  three  different 
artists.  Like  Vinci  he  gave  proofs  of  talent  in  his 
boyish  years,  that  cotnpelled  his  maisiter  to  confess 
hill  own  inferiority.  This  master  was  Domenico 
Ghirlandaio,  who  sent  his  own  brother  Benedetto 
to  paint  in  France,  from  jealousy  of  his  pre^ 
eminence;  and,  perhaps,  fearing  the  wonderful 
powers  of  Bonatnioti,  turned  his  attention  to  sculp** 
ture.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  diesirous  of  encou^^ 
raging  the  statilary  art,  which  was  on  the  decline  in 
his  coun1^,hadcollected  in  his  gardens,  adjacent  to 
the  mobastery  of  Si  Mark,  many  antique  marbles; 
and  committiAg  the  ciure  of  them  to,Bertoldo,  a 
scholar  of  Donatdlo,  he  requested  of  Ghixlandaio 
someyoungf  man  to  be  there  educated  as  a  sculp- 
tor ;  and'  this  artist  sent  him  Michelangiolo.  TMn 
toitnsactmn  was  disliked  by  his  father,  Lodovico^ 
in  whose  miiid  the  iart  appeared  degrading  to  his 
high  birth ';  but  lie  had  no  reason  to  repent  it.  On 
obtaining  his  object,  Lorenzo  not  only  added  to 
the  fortune  of  Lodovico,  but  retained  Michel- 
angiblo  in  his  house,  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  de- 
pendant, placing  him  at  the  same  table  with  his 
own  sons,  with  Poliziano,  and  other  learned  men 
who  then  graced  his  residence.  During  the  four, 
years  that  he  remained  there  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  his  acquirements ;  he  especially  studied  poetry, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  rival  Yinci  in  his  Sonnets, 
and  to  relish  Dante,  a  bard  of  ^  sublimity  beyond 
the  reach  of  vu^ar  souls.*     Bonarruoti  studied 

»  He  was  very  partial  to  Uiis  poet ;  whose  flights  of  fancy  he 
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design  in  the  chapel  of  Masaccio^  he  copied  the 
antiques  in  the  garden  of  Lorenzo,  and  attended  to 
anatomy,  a  science,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  twelve  years,  with  great  injury  to  his 
health,  and  which  determined  his  style,  his  prac- 
tice, and  his  glory.*  To  this  study  he  owed  that 
style  from  which  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  Dante 
of  the  artt  As  this  poet  made  choice  of  materials 
very  difficult  to  be  reduced  to  verse,  and  from  an 
abstruse  subject  extracted  the  praise  of  sublimity 
and  grandeur,  in  like  manner  Michelangiolo  ex- 
plored the  untrodden  path  of  design,  and  in  pur- 
suing it,  displayed  powers  of  execution  at  once 
scientific  and  magnificent.  In  his  works,  man  as- 
sumes that  form  which,  according  to  Quiiitilian,f 
Zeuxis  delighted  to  represent ;  nervous,  nuiscular, 
and  robust :  his  foreshortenings,  and  his  attitudes 
are  most  daring;  his  expression  full  of  vivacity 
and  Clergy.    The  poet  and  the  painter  have  other 

embodied  in  pen-drawings  in  a  book^  which,  anfortunatelj.for 
the  arty  has  perished ;  and  to  whose  memory  he  wished  to  sculp- 
ture a  magnificent  monqment,  as  appears  from  a  petition 'to 
Leo  X.  In  it  the  Medicean  Academy  requests  the  bones  of  the 
divine  poet;  and  among  the  subscribers  we  read  the  name  of  Mi- 
chelangiolo, and  alse  his  offer.  Gari  Jlhutrux.  aUa  viia  del  Cam- 
cftmVp.  11^ 

*  He  projected  a  tract  on  "  All  the  morements  of  the  ha<» 
man  body,  on  its  external  appearances,  and  on  the  bones,  with 
an  ingenious  theory,  the  fruit  of  his  long  study."  Condivi,*  p.  117. 

t  <*'  Zeuxis  plus  membris  corporis  decBt,  id  amplius  et'augus- 
tius  ratus ;  atque  ut  existimant  Homenim  secatus,  cui  Validissimm 
qu»que  forma  etiam  in  £oeminis  placet''  Inst.  Orat*  lib.  xiL  c.  10. 
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points  of  resemblance;  a  display  of  knowledge,  from 
which  Dante  appears  sometimes  to  critics/  a  de-> 
daimer  rather  than  a  poet^  Bonarruoti,  ah  anato- 
mist rather  than  a  painter ;  a  neglect  of  elegance, 
from  which  the  first  often,  and,  if  we  subscribe  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Caracci  and  of  Mengs,  the 
second  sometimes,  degenerated  into  harshness.*  €hi 
points  like  these,  which  depend  wholly  oh  taste,  I 
shall  not  decide,  but  content  myself  with  warning 
the  reietder  that  such  comparisons  should  not  be 
pushed  too  fiur :  for  this  poet,  from  his'  desire  of 
surmounting  difficulties  in  conception  and  versifi- 
cation, has  sometimes  so  deviated  from  the  usual 
paA,  that  he  cannot  always  be  proposed  as  a  model 
for  imitation :  but  every  design  of  Michelangiolo, 
every  sketch,  as  well  as  his  more  finish^  works, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  model  in  art ;  if  in  Dante 
we  trace  marks  of  labour,  in  Michelangiolo  every 
thing  exhibits  nature  and  facility.!    It  was  one  of 

•  None  however  of  these  great  men  presumfid  to.  desgise 
Blichelangiolo  so  much,  as  to  compare  the  picture  of  Christ,  it 
the  Minerva,  to  an  executioner ;  like  the  author  of  the  Arte  di 
Vedere.  Mengs,  whom  he  rather  flatters  than  follows,  would. 
bave  disdained  to  use  this  and  similar  expressions ;  but  it  is  the 
o&ce  of  adulators  not  merely  to  approve  the  opinion  of  the  ob- 
ject flattered,  but  greatly  to  exaggerate  it  Juvenal,  with  his 
peculiar  penetration  into  the  vices  of  mankind,  thus  describes 
one  of  the  race.  (See  Satire  iii.  v.  100.) 
^  "  rides?  majore  cachinno 

Concutitur;  flet  si  lacrymam  conspexit  amici. 
Nee  dolet :  igniculum  brums  si  tempore  poscas 
Accipit  endromidem;  si  dixeiis  :  sstuo,  sudat" 
t  Bottari  confesses  "  that  he  shews  somewhat  of  mannerism. 
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his  obaerValions,  that  the  compasses  ought  to  lie  in 
the  eyes;  a  principle  apparently  drawn  from  Dio 
dotus  Sicnlus,  where  he  asserts  that  the  Egyptians 
had  the  rules  of  measurement  in  their  hands ;  the 
Greeks  in  their  eyes.*  Nor  is  such  eulogy  inappli- 
cable to  our  artist;  who,  whether  he  handled  fats 
pen,  his  chisel,  or  a  piece  of  charcoal,  even  in  sport, 
stiU  disphiyed  infallible  skill  in  every  part  of  his 

design. 

Bonarruoti  was  extolled  to  the  skies  by  Ariosto 
for  his  painting,  as  well  as  for  his  sculpture  ;t  but 
Condivi  and  others  prefer  his  chisel  to  his  pencil ; 
imd  he  undoubtedly  exercised  it  tome  professedfy 
andwith  greater  reputation.  His  Moses  on  the  twab 
of  Julius  II.  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  VincdK, 
his  Christ  in  the  Minerva,  his  Piety  in  S.  Pietro  Vac 
iacano,  and  the  statues  in  the  church  of  S.  Loren> 
zo  at  Florence,  and  in  the  ducal  palaces,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  specimens  at  oiolp- 
ture,  in  themselves  forming  schools  of  the  revived 
iurt.  I  will  not  extol  them  so  highly  as  Yasari 
does  the  colossal  David,  placed  near  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  when  he  says  "that  it  bore  away  the  palm 
fromeverystatue,  modem  or  ancient,  either  Gre- 

but  concealed  with  such  skill  that  it  is  not  perceptible;"  an  art 
which  very  few  of  his  imitators  possess. 

*  See  Winckelman  in  his  ''  Gems  of  Baron  Stochs,''  where 
he  records  and  comments  upon  the  text  of  the  historian,  p.  316. 
f  <<  Duo  Dossi  e  quel  che  a  par  sculpe  e  colora 
Michel  pi«k  che  mortal  Angiol  divino." 

Orl.  Fur.  Cant,  nxiii.  «. 
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ehm  or  Roman ;"  nor  shaU  J  fdlow  his  annotator^ 
Bottari^  in  whose  judgment  Bonarruotihas  greatly 
mnrpassed  the  Greeks^  who  are  not  so  successful  in 
statues  larger  than  the  life.  I  have  heard  compe- 
tent judges  rraaark,  that  we  do  an  injury  to  the 
Grecian  masters^  not  only  by  preferring  any  mo- 
dem to  them^  but  even  by  comparing  them ;  but 
my  pen  on^t  not  to  wander  too  far  from  the  can- 
vass and  from  colouring. 

The  few  remaining  drawings  of  Michelangiolo 
demonstrate  how  Httie  he  painted.  Conscious  of 
his  superiority  in  sculpture^  he  seems  to  have 
^treaded  appearing  as  a  second  or  a  third  rate 
painter.  The  majority  of  his  compositions  that 
have  reached  our  time^  like  those  of  Vinci,  are 
mere  outlines;  and  therefore,  though  many  cabi- 
nets are  rich  in  his  drawings,  none  can  boast  the 
pwsession  of  his  paintings.  The  cartoon  of  the 
battle  of  Pisa,  prepared  for  a  competition  with 
Vinci  in  the  siUoon  of  the  public  palace  at  Flo- 
rence, is  said  to  have  been  a  wonderftil  production 
in  this  species  of  art  Mariette  supposes,  in  the  let- 
ter above  quoted,  that  the  example  of  Vinci  paved 
the  way  for  this  great  undertaking,  which  he  con- 
Awses  surpassed  the  original.  Michelangiolo  did 
not  rest  satisfied  with  representing  the  Florentines 
cased  in  armour,  and  mingling  with  their  ene- 
mies ;  but  choosing  the  moment  of  the  attack  upon 
their  van,  while  bathing  in  the  river  Amo,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  representing  many  naked 
figures,  as  they  rushed  to  ^urms  from  the  water ;  by 
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which  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  a  prodigious 
Tariety  of  foreshortenings^  attitudes  the  most  ener- 
gietic^  in  a  word,  the  highest  perfection  of  his  pecu-t 
tiar  excellences.  Cellini  observes  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  his  Hie,  that  when  Michelangiolo  ''patint^ 
ed  the  chapel  of  Pope  Julius^  he  reached  not  half 
that  dignity ;' '  and  Yasari  adds,  that  "^  all  the  ar^ 
tists  who  studied  and  designed  after  this  cartoon^ 
became  eminent;''  among  these  he  reckons  the  best 
Florentine  artists  of  the  second  epoch,  from  the 
time  of  Frate,  and  to  them  he  jcHued  Raffiidlo 
d'Ufbino.  This  is  a  point  of  critical  disquisitioii 
not  yet  sufficiently  cleared  up,  though  much  has 
been  written  both  for  and  against  the  opinion  of 
Yasari.  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
suppose  that  the  labours  of  Bonarruoti  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  style  of  RaffiteUo,  because  it  appears 
dissimilar.  It  would  seem  to  me  an  act  of  injus- 
tice to  this  divine  genius,  to  imagine  thatpr<rilting 
as  he  did  by  the  finest  productions  of  the  art,  he 
neglected  those  sources  of  information.  I  ther^gfore 
firmly  believe,  that  Rafiaello  likewise  studied 'Mi- 
chelangiolo, which  he  himself  appears  to  aek^ow* 
ledge,  as  I  shall  afterwards  relate.  I  cannot,*  how- 
ever, grant  to  Yasari  that  he  saw  this  cartoon  on 
his  first  short  visit  to  Florence.* 

*  Raffaello  came  to  Florence  towards  the  end  of  1604.  (£^. 
Pitt,  torn.  i.  p.  2.)  In  this  year  Michelangiolo  was  called  to 
Rome,  and  left  his  cartoon  imperfect.  Having  afterwards  fidii, 
from  Rome,  through  dread  of  Julius  II.,  he  completed  it  in  thfee 
months,  in  the  year  1506.  Compare  the  Brief  of  Julias,  in  whicb 
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^Thld  eartooii  has  perished,  and  Report  accuses 
Baccio  E^dindli  of  tearing  it  in  pieces,  either  that 
others  might  not  derive  advantage  from  viewing 
it,  or  because  from  pailiality  to  Vinci,  and  hatred 
to  Bonarruoti,  he  wished  to  remove  a  subject  of 
comparison,  that  might  exalt  the  reputation  of  the 
latter  above  that  of  Lionardo.  This  circumstance 
is  not  authenticated,  nor  are  we  much  interested 
in  the  supposed  criminal,  who  though  eminent  as  a 
designer  and  a  sculptor,  painted  a  very  few  pieces, 
that  may  ahnost  all  be  reduced  to  an  Ebrietyof 
Noah,  and  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Baccio  soon  renounced  the  pencil,  and 
Michelimgiolo  i^pears  to  have  done  the  same,  for 
he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Julius  IL  as  a  sculptor, 
and  when  the  Pope,  about  1508,  asked  him  to  paint 
the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  he  declined  it,  and  wish- 
ed to  transfer  tiie  commission  to  RaffaeUo* 

He  was,  however,  constrained  to  undertake  it, 
and,  unaccustomied  to  work  in  fresco,  he  invited 
some  of  the  best  painters  in  this  branch  froin*  Flo- 
rence,^ that  they  might  assist,  or  rather  that  they 

he  recals  MichelaDgiolo  (Lett.  Pitt.  torn.  iii.  p.  920),  with  the 
relation  of  Vasari  (torn.  yi.  Ed.  Fiorent  p.  191).  During  the 
time  that  Michelangiolo  laboured  at  this  work,  "  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  shew  it  to  any  perscm  (p.  182) ;  and  when  it  was  fiaisJureed 
it  was  carried  to  the  hall  of  the  Pope,"  and  was  there  studied 
(p.  184).  Rafiaello  had  then  returned  to  Florence,  and  Ais 
work  might  open  the  way  to  his  new  style,  which,  as  a  learned 
Englishman  expresses  it,  is  intermediate  between  that  of  Mi- 
chelangiolo and  of  Perugino. 
*  He  chose  the  compaaiofts  of  those  who  had  painted  in  the 
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might  instraot  him.  When  he  had  aoquhred  what 
he  deemed  necessary^  he  effaced  their  labour  en^ 
tirely,  and  set  about  the  work  without  an  assistant. 
When  the  task  was  about  half  finished,  he  exhibit- 
ed it  for  a  Httle  time  to  the  public.  He  then  i^ 
l^ied  himself  to  the  other  part,  but  proceeding  more 
slowly  than  the  impatience  of  the  pontiff  could  en- 
dure, he  was  compelled  by  threats  to  use  quicker 
despstoh,  and  without  assistance  finished  t^  great- 
er part,  then  incomplete,  in  twenty  months.  I  have 
said  that  he  was  umided,  for  such  was  the  delicacy 
of  his  taste,  that  no  artist  could  please  him ;  and 
as  in  sculpture,  everypierc^r^ffie,  and  chisel,  which 
he  used,  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  so  in 
.painting,  *'  he  prepared  his  own  colours,  and  did 
not  commit  the  mixing  and  other  necessary  mani- 
pulations to  mechanics  or  to  boys.*"*  Here  may  be 
seen  those  grand  and  finely  varied  figures  of  the 
Pn^hets  and  the  Sybib,  the  style  of  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  LomazsEO,  an  impartial  judge,  because 
^m  artist  of  a  different  school,  ''  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world."t  There,  indeed,  the  dignity  of  the 
aspects,  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  eyes,  a  certain 
wild  and  uncommon  casting  of  the  drapery,  and* 

SiBtine,  Jacopodi  SaDdro(Bottieelii)y  Agndo  diDonniao,  a  grent 
friend  of  Rosselli,  and  the  elder  Indaco,  a  pupil  of  GUrlaadiuo, 
who  were  but  feeble  artists.  Bogtardini^  Gianacci  and  AnstotHe 
di  S.  Gallo,  of  whom  we  shall  take  further  notice  in  the  proper 
place,  were  there  also. 

*  Varchio,  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  p.  16. 

t  Idea  del  Tempio  ddh  PUium,  p.  47.    Ed.  Bologn. 
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ijke  ftttituclM,  whether  x^resentii^  rest  or  mtttkm, 
annoiiniie  an  order  of  beings  who  hold  converse 
with  the  Deity,  and  whose  mouths  utter  what  he 
inspires.  Amid  this  display  of  genius,  the  figure 
most  admired  by  Yasari  is-^hat  of  Isaiah,  ''  who, 
absorbed  in  meditation,  places  his  right  hand  in  a 
bode,  to  denote  where  he  had  been  reading ;  and 
with  his  left  elbow  on  the  bode,  and  his  cheek 
resting  on  that  hand,  he  turns  round  his  head, 
without  moving  the  rest  of  his  body,  on  being  call* 
ed  by  one  of  the  diildren  that  are  behind  him ;  a 
Sgwre  which,  if  attentively  studied,  might  fully 
teach  the  precepts  of  a  master/'  No  less  science 
is  displayed  in  bis  pictures  of  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  of  the  Deluge,  of  Judith,  and  in  the 
other  compartments  of  that  vast  ceiling.  .  All 
is  varied  and  fmcif ul  in  the  garments,  the  fore- 
sbnrtenings,  and  the  attitudes :  all  is  novdi  in  the 
ccmposition  and  the  designs.  He  that  contem^ 
plates  tbe  pictures  of  Sandro  and  his  associates  on 
the  walls,  and  then,  raidng  his  eyes  to  the  ceiliBg, 
beholds  Michdangiolo  "^soaring.like  an  eagle  above 
them  all/'  can  hardly  believe  that  a  man»  not  eseis 
cised  in  painting,  in  what  may  be  considered  as 
his  first  essay,  should  so  nearly  approadb  the 
greatest  masters  <rf  antiquity,  and  thus  opra  a  new 
career  to  modem  artists. 

In  the  succeeding  pontificates,  Miehelangiolo, 
always  occupied  in  sculpture  and  arduteetnre,  al* 
most  wholly  abandoned  painting,  tiU  he  was  in- 
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duced  by  Paul  III.  to  resume  the  pencil  Clement 
YII.  had  conceived  the  design  of  employing  hini 
m  the  Sistine  Chapel  on  two  other  grand  histx>rical 
pictures;  the  Fall  of  the  Angels^  over  the.  gate^ 
and  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  opposite  fe^nde, 
over  the  altar.  Michelangiolo  had  composed  de- 
signs for  the  Last  Judgment,  and  Paul  IIL  bdug 
aware  of  this,  commanded,  or  rather  entreated  him, 
to  commence  the  work ;  for  he  went  to  the  house 
of  Michelangiolo,  accompanied  by  ten  Cardinals; 
an  honour,  except  in  this  instance,  unknown  in  ther 
annals  of  the  art  On  the  suggestion  of  F.  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo,  he  was  dewrous  that  the  pic- 
ture should  be  painted  in  oil ;  but  this  he  could 
not  procure,  for  Michelangiolo  replied,  that  he 
would  not  undertake  it  except  in  fresco,  and  that 
oil  painting  was  employment  only  fit  for  women, 
or  idlers  of  mean  capacity.  He  caused  the  plais- 
ter  prepared  by  Frate  to  be  thrown  down,  and 
substituting  a  rough-cast  suited  to  his  purpose,  he' 
completed  the  work  in  eight  years,  and  exhibited 
it  in  1541.  If  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  he  could 
not  fully  satisfy  himself,  and  was  unable  to  retouch 
it  as  he  wished  to  do  after  it  was  dry,  in  this  im- 
mense painting  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
his  intentions,  and  of  demonstrating  to  the  full 
the  powers  of  his  genius.  He  peopled  this  spate, 
and  disposed  innumerable  figures  awakened  'by 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  bands  of  angels 
and  of  devils,  of  elected  and  condemned  souls  : 
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some  of  them  rising  from  the  tomb^  others  standing 
on  the  earth ;  some  flying  to  the  regions  of  bliss, 
while  others  are  dragged  down  to  punishment 

Bottari  observes^  that  there  have  been  some  who 
affected  to  depreciate  this  picture,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  works  of  other  artists,  by  remarking  how 
much  he  might  hare  added  to  the  expression,  to 
the  colouring,  or  to  the  beauty  of  the  contours : 
Jbut  Lomaszo,  Felibien,t  and  several  others,  have 
not  failed  on  that  account  to  acknowledge  him  su* 
preme.in  that  peculiar  branch  of  the  profession,  at 
which  he  aimed  in  all  his  works,  and  especially  in 
this  of  his  Last  Judgment  The  subject  itself  ap- 
peared rather  created  than  selected  by  him.  Ta 
a  genius  so  comprehensive,  and  so  skilled  in  draw- 
ing the  human  figure,  no  subject  could  be  better 
adapted  than  the  Resurrection ;  to  an  artist  who 
delighted  in  the  awful,  no  story  more  suitable  than 
the  day  of  supernal  terrors.  He  saw  Raflbello 
pre-eminent  in  every  other  department  of  the  art : 
he  foresaw  that  in  this  alone  could  he  expect  to  be  / 
triumphant;  and,  perhaps,  he  indulged  the  hope 
also  that  posterity  would  adjudge  the  pakn  to  him 
who  excelled  all  others  in  the  most  arduous  walk 
of  art  Yasari,  his  confidant,  and  the  participator 
of  his  thoughts,  seems  to  hint  at  something  of  this 
sort  in  two  passages  in  his  Life  of  Michelangiolo.^ 
He  informs  us,^^  that  applying  himself  to  the  human 

•  Tom.  vi.  p.  386. 
.  -f^^EiUretiensiwrleiVieieisurktOwrageideiplusete^ 
len$  PevUrti,  torn.  i.  p.  602. 

t  See  pp.  245,  263.  .  * 
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figure,  the  great  object  of  art,  he  ii^;iected  the  a*- 
tractioM  of  ookMurnig,  all  sporting  of  the  'petacfl, 
and  fantastic  novelty :''  and  again,  ^neither  hmd- 
f»cape8,  trees,  nor  houses,  are  to  be  seen  in  it,  and 
we  eren  look  in  rain  for  some  degree  of  yariety 
and  ornament,  which  are  never  attempted,  prolKihly 
because  he  dsdained  to  submit  his  towering  genius 
to  such  olijects."  I  cannot  suppose  in  Michel- 
angiolo  such  arrogance,  nor  such  neghgence  of 
his  own  iibproYement  in  an  art  which  embraces 
eyarj  object  in  nature,  that  he  would  limit  himsdf 
to  the  naked  %ure,  which  is  a  ringte  branch,  and 
to  one  only  character,  his  own  sublime  and  awM 
manner.  I  rather  imagine,  that  cyscoverii^  his 
stareiq^  in  this  style>  he  did  not  attempt  any  other. 
There  he  proceeded  as  in  his  peculiar  proTinc^ 
and,  what  one  cannot  wholly  commend,'  he  cb« 
senred  no  limits,  and  wished  for  no  contiroL  This 
Last  Judgment -was  fflled  with  such  a  profusion 
of  nudity,  that  it  w«  in  great  danger  of  being  de* 
stroyed :  fram  a  regard  to  the  decency  of  the  stoc* 
tuary,  Pahl  lY.  proposed  to  white^waA  it^  and 
waa  hardly  appeased  with  theoerrecttonof  itsnioAt 
glacmg  ittddicacies,  by  some  drapery  introduced 
here  and  there  by  Daniel  da  Y olterra,  on  whom  the 
fooetious  Romans;'  from  thk  circumstance,  coin 
fenced  the  nick-name  of  the  ^rascAes-ma^.* 

Other  oorrectBooa  hare  been  proposed  iii  it  by 
different  critics,  both  with  regard  to  the  costume 
and  the  conception^   The  artist  has  been  censured 

•  Lett  Pitt  torn,  iil  lett  227.    Rosa,  Sat  iii.  p^  8». 
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fbr  eonfoundiiig  sacred  with  profane  history ;  for 
introducing  the  angels  of  Revelation  with  the  Styr 
gian  ferryman;  Christ  sitting  in  judgments  and 
Minos,  who  assigns  his  proper  station  to  each  <tf 
the  damned.  To  this  profSmity  he  added  satire,  hy 
pourtraying  in  Minos  the  features  of  a  waster  of  the 
ceremonies,  whQ»  in  the  hearing  of  the  £ope>  had 
proihounced  this  picture  more  suitable  for  a  bagnio 
than  a  church;*  but  Bonarruoti  did  not  set  the 
example  in. such  composition.  Scannelli  hasei^ 
pressed  a  w^h  that  there  had  been  greater  variety 
in  the  proportion,  and  muscularity  according  to  the 
diversity  of  age;f  although,  by  an  evident  anar^ 
chronism,  this  criticism  is  attributed  to^Vinci^  who 
died  in  1519.  Aibani,  as  quoted  by  Blalvasia^ 
says,  that  ^'had  .Michelangiolo  contemplated  Raf* 
faello,  he  might  have  learned  to  dispose  the  crowd 
that  surround  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  in  a  sut 
perior  manner ;"  but  here  I  am  nncertain  whetfaev 
he  blames  the  composition  or  the. perspecti¥e.§  I 
can  discover,  however,  an  anachronism  in  his  ima*^ 
gining  the  Last  Judgment  an  earUar  wodc  than  it 
really  is  by  many  years ;  as  if  it  had  been  executed 
before  RftipjieUo  came  to  Rome. 

*  Salvator  Rosa  in  his  third  satire,  p.  84,  narrates  the  rebuke 
which  the  Prelate  gave  Michelangiolo  for  his  indecency  in  paint- 
ing the  Saiots  thensdveft  withont  garments. 

f  Micioscofmo,  p.  e. 

X  Tom.  ii.  p.  254. 

f  He  is  also  blamed  for  this  part  of  the  perspectiyfe  by  others. 
(See  P.  M.  deUa  YaUe  in  the  ''  Prosa  redtata  in  Arcadia,'^  1784, 
p.  260,  of  the  Giom.  Pis.  torn,  liii.) 
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I  find  that  Albani  rendered  justice  to  the  merit 
of  Michelangiolo ;  he  reckoned  not  three  great  mas« 
ten  in  painting  only^  as  is  now  conmionly  done ; 
but  he  added  a  fourth,  and  thought  that  Bonar- 
ruoti  surpassed  Raffaello,  Tiziano,  and  Cor^gio, 
**  in  form  and  in  grandeur/'*  We  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  when  Michelangiolo  was  so  inclined,  he 
could  obtain  distinction  for  those  endowments  in 
which  the  others  excelled.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
suppose  that  he  had  no  idea  of  grace  and  beauty ; 
the  Eve  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  turns  to  thank  her 
maker,  on  her  creation,  with  an  attitude  so  fine 
and  lovely,  that  it  would  do  honour  to  the  school 
of  RaffSiello,  Annibale  Caracci  admired  this,  and 
many  other  naked  figures  in  this  grand  ceilings  so 
highly,  that  he  proposed  them  to  himself  as  models 
in  the  art,  and  according  to  Bellori,f  preferred 
them  to  those  of  the  Last  Judgment,  that  appear- 
ed to  him  too  anatomical.  In  chiaroscuro  Michel* 
angiolo  had  not  the  skill  and  delicacy  of  Coreggio ; 
but  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican  have  a  force  and 
relief  much  commended  by  Renfesthein,  an  emi- 
nent connoisseur,  who,  on  passing  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  |o  the  Famesian  gallery,  remarked  how 
greatly  in  this  respect  the  Caracci  themselves  were 
eclipsed  by  BonarruotL  Dolce  speaks  less  favour- 
ably of  his  colouring,!  for.  this  author  was  capti* 
vated  by  Tiziano  and  the  Venetian  school:  no 

..  •  Malr.  torn,  ii.  p.  264, 
t  Vite  de' Pittori,  &c.  p.  44. 
i  Dialogo  sopra  la  Pittura. 
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<me^  hawever^  can  deny  tbat  the  colouring  of 
Michelangiolo  in  this  chapel  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  design,*  and  the  same,  also,  would  have 
been  the  case  with  his  two  pictures  in  the  Pauline 
Chapel,  the  Crudfixion  of  S.  Peter  and  the  Con- 
Torsion  of  S.  Paul,  but  they  have  sustained  great 
injury  from  time. 

None  of  his  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  public, 
except  in  those  two  chapels ;  and  those  described 
as  his  in  collections,  are  almost  all  the  works  of 
other  hands.  During  his  residence  at  flofence 
he  jDainted  an  exquisite  Leda  for  Alphonso,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  to  whom  however  it  was  not  sold; 
Michelan^olo,  offended  at  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  demanded  by  one  of  the  courtiers  of  that 
prince,  refused  to  let  him  have  it:  but  made  a 
present  of  it  to  his  pupil,  Antonio  Mini,  who  car- 
ried it  to  France.  Yasari  describes  it  as  ^^  a  grand 
picture/  painted  in  distemper,  that  seemed  as  if 
breathed  on  the  canvass ;"  and  Mariette  affirms,  in 
his  notes  on  Condivi,  that  he  saw  the  picture  in  a 
damaged  state,  and  that  it  appeared  as  if  Michel- 
angiolo had  there  forgot  his  usual  style,  and  ^*  ap^ 
proached  the  tone  of  Thnano."  This  expression 
inclines  one  to  suspect  that  he  is  describing  a  copy 
taken  in  oil  by  some  able  painter;  especially  as 
D'Afgenville  informs  us  that  this  painting  was 
burnt  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  It  is  said  there 
is  idso  one  of  his  pictures,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  the  Divine  Infant,  in  ah  upright  position,  stand- 

•  Id€U  del  Tmnfio  dtUa  PHtura,  p.  41. 
VOL.  I.  » 
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log  nter  file  eriidle  upon  a  rock,  a  figure  drawn 
of  the  size  of  nature,  formerly  in  possession  of  the 
noble  house  of  Mocci  (Mozzi)  at  Florence ;  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  cathedral  of  Burgos» 
where  it  still  remains.*  Michelangiolo  executed 
likewise  a  circular  Holy  Family,  with  some  naked 
figures  in  the  distance,  for  Agnol  DonL  It  is  now 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Florentine  gallery,  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  praised  by  Richardson 
and  some  othei^  for  the  vigour  of  its  tints,  and  is 
painted  in  distemper.  Placed  among  the  works 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  every  school  that  vie 
with  each  other  in  this  theatre  of  art,  it  appears 
the  most  scientific,  but  the  least  pleasing  picture : 
its  author  seems  the  most  powerful  designer,  but 
the  feeblest  colourist  among  them  all.  In  it  aerial 
perspective  is  neglected,  inasmuch  as  the  figures 
are  not  indistinct  in  proportion  to  their  diminu- 
tion, a  fault  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  I  cannot 
so  readily  decide  whether  his  style  appears  in  cer- 
tain pictures  that  are  described  as  his  in  several 
collections  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Bologna,  as 
well  as  in  the  catalogue  of  the  imperial  gallery 
at  Vienna,  and  in  the  royal  collections  in  Spain, 
that  represent  the  subjects  of  the  Crucifixion,f 

*  Conea,  Detcriz.  Odeporica  della  Spagoa,  torn.  i.  page  24. 
*  t  The  ignonuit  bdkTe  Uiat  MkhalaBgiolo  *'  nailed  a  man  to 
a  crou  and  left  him  there  to  expire,  in  order  to  punt  from  the 
life  a  figure  of  oar  Saviour  on  the  crots."  See  Dati,  in  hit 
notes  of  the  life  of  Parrhasius,  who  is  said  to  have  committed 
a  similar  homicide.  This  story  of  the  latter  is  probably  a  fable, 
and  undoubtedly  it  b  so  of  Michelangiolo.  The  crucifixions  of 
this  artist  are  often  repeated,  sometimes  with  a  single  figure, 
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the  Piela/  the  InfiEmt  Jesus  asleep;  aad  the 
Prayer  in  the  Garden.  They  resemble  the  de^ 
sign  of  MicheIangiolo»  but  their  execution  betrays 
another  pencil.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
silence  of  Yasari ;  their  high  finish  seems  incre- 
dible in  an  artist,  who,  even  in  sculpture,  very 
rarely  attempted  it;  and  our  scepticism  is  con- 
firmed by  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  and  other  compe^ 
tent  judgcis,  whom  I  have  ccmsulted  to  elucidate 
this  point.  Some  of  them/  in  which  the  distri- 
bu^n  of  the  tints  was  perhaps  (uriginaUy  made 
under  his  inspection,  reseftible  his  style.  Hiese 
may  hare  been  dopied  by  Fiammingfai,  as  the  tints 
of  soiae  of  them  indicate,  or  by  other  Italian  ar- 
tists c{  the  various  scbods,  since  they  differ  so 
much  in  their  mode  of  colouring.  Some  copies 
may  be  the  work  of  the  scholars  of  Micfaelangiolo, 
though  Yasari  informs  us  they  were  all  but  feeble 
artists.  He  gives  us  the  names  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  his  house ;  Pietro  Urbano  of  Pistoia,  a 
man  of  genius,  but  very  indolent;  Atftonio  Mini  of 
Florence,  and  Ascanio  Conditi  da  Ripatransone, 
both  eager  in  their  profession,  bat  of  little  talent, 

sometiaes  wttk  our  Lady  and  S.  John ;  at  other  times  with  two 
Angels,  who  collect  the  blood.  Bottari  mentions  sereral  of  these 
pietures  in  different  galleries.  To  these  we  may  add  die  pietare 
of  tlie  Caprarm  palace,  and  those  in  the  possesskm  of  Mon- 
signor  Bonfigliudi  and  of  Sigg.  Biancani  in  Bologna.  1^,  Co. 
Chiappini  of  Piacenza  has  a  very  good  one,  and  there  is  ano- 
ther in  the  church  of  the  college  of  Havenna. 

^  A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  pictures  of  a  dead  Christ 
on  the  knees  of  his  mother. 
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and  therefore  the  authors  of  no  work  worthy  of 
record.  The  people  of  Ferrara  include  their  coun- . 
toyman  Filippi  in  this  school,  an  artist  unknown  to 
Vasari;  but  worthy  of  notice.  Lomazzi  mentions 
Marco  da  Pino  as  one  of  the  number.  To  these 
Palomino  adds  Castelli  of  3ergamo,  (whose  master^ 
while  lie  was  in  Rome,  is  not  noticed  by  any  of 
our  writers)  and  Gaspar  Bacerra,  of  Andalusia,  a 
celebrated  Spanish  painter.  We  may  likewise  add 
Alonzo  Berrugese,  who  is  reckoned  by  Yasari  only 
among  those  that  studied  the  cartoon  of  Michel- 
angiolo,  at  Florence,  with  Francia,  and  other  stran- 
gers, who  were  not  among  his  disciples.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  painting,  there  is  mentioned  by  all 
the  writers  a  Roman,  of  the  name  of  Matteo  Perez 
d' Alessio,  or  d'  Alessi.  They  recount  that  he  lived 
many  years  at  Seville,  and  produced  many  works 
there,  among  which  his  S.  Cristoforo,  in  the  cathe- 
dral, which  cost  4,000  crowns,  is  by  far  the  grandest 
They  add,  that  Luigi  Vargas,  a  very  able  disciple 
of  Perino  del  Vaga,  having  returned  from  Borne, 
Alessi  was  glad  to  leave  the  field  open  to  him,  and 
to  return  into  Italy;  where  Preziado  finds  him. 
Indeed  he  rather  finds  him  at  Rome,  and  at  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  where  two  histories,  painted  *'  op- 
posite to  the  Last  Judgment  of  his  master,"  are 
ascribed  to  him;  these  however  are  the  productioii 
of  Matteo  da  Leccio,  who  aimed  at  imitating  Michel- 
angiolo  and  Salviati;  but  he  is  only  despised  by 
Taia,  and  by  every  one  who  has  a  grain  of  sense. 
He  executed  this  work  in  the  time. of  Gregory 
XIIL ;  and  neither  he  nor  the  supposititious  Ales- 
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iftio^*  an  ifnaginaiy  name^  had  any  connexion  with 
Michelangiolo.  The  rest  we  refer  to  the  note^  in 
order  to  proceed  without  delay  to  names  which 
may  boast  a  better  title  to  such  a  connexion'. 

Many  other  figures  and^  historic  compositions 
were  designed  by  Michelangiolo,  and  painted  at 
Rome  by  F.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo^  an  excellent 
colourist  of  the  Venetian  school.  The  Piet^  in 
the  church  of  S.  Francis  of  Viterbo,f  the^FlagellaA 

r 

^.  Bottari»in>hislVbfetto  the  Letter  of  Preziado^doobts  whether 
this  supposed  scholar  of  Michelangiolo  be  Galeazzo  Alessi,  re- 
marking  at  the  same  time  that  this  last  was  rather  an  architect 
than  a  painter.  I  am  indined  to  think  that  the  Matteo  in  qaes^ 
tion  may  hare  been  the  foregoing  Matteo'  da  Lecce,  or  da  Leccio, 
and  that  owing  to  one  of  those  errors,  which  Olerche  in  hb 
**  Arte  Critica,"  calls  ex  auditu,  his  name  in  Spain  became 
D*Alessiy  or  D'Alessio,  the  letters  c  and  i  in  many  countries 
"being  mcule  use  of  reciprocally.  Besides,  this  Leccese,  of  whom 
we  write  in  the  fourth  volume,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Vargatf, 
west  to  Spain,  affected  the  style  of  Michelangiolo,  and  never 
settled  himself  in  any  place  from  his  desire  of  seeing  the  world. 
Memoirs  of  him  appear  to  have  been  collected  in. Spain,  by 
Pacheco,  who  lived  in  1636  (Conca,  vk  252),  who  in  his  ac- 
count, at  tins  dbtance  of  time,  must  have  been  guided  by  vulgar 
report ;  a  bad  authority  for  names,  particularly  those  of  foreigit- 
ers,  a»  was  noticed  in  the  Preface.  That  he  should  further  be 
called  Roman  instead  of  Italian,  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that 
he  should  there  adopt  the  name  of  Perez,  not  having  assumed 
any  surname  in  Rome,  can  scarcely  appear  strange  to  the  reader, 
and  the  more  so  as  he  is  described  as  an  adventurer— a  species 
of  persons  who  subsist  upon  tricks  and  frauds. 

t  Sebastiano  painted  it  again  for  the  Osservanti  of  Viterbo; 
and  diere  is  a  similar  one  described  in  the  Carthusian  Monastery, 
at  Naples,  which  is  painted  in  oil,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Bonarmoti, 
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tioB,  and  TraiiBfigaration>  with  some  other  pieces 
St  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  are  of  this  number.  Two 
Annunciations^  designed  by  Bonarruoti,  were  co* 
loured  fcnr  altar-pieces  by  Marcello  Yenusti  of 
Mantua^  a  scholar  of  Permo,  who  adopted  the 
style  of  Michelangiolo,  without  apparent  affecta^ 
tion.    The  one  was  put  up  in  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  Laterano^  the  other  in  the  Delia  Pace.  He 
is  said  to  have  painted  also  some  cabinet  pictures 
after  designs  of  Bonarruoti;  as  the  Limbo,*  in  the 
Colonna  palace;  the  Christ  going  to  Mount  Cat 
vary,  and  some  other  pieces  in  the  Borghese; 
also  the  cdebrated  copy  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  he  painted  for  Cardinal  Famese,  that  still 
exists  in  Naples.    Although  a  good  designer,  and 
the  author  of  many  pieces  described  by  Baglioi^e, 
he  obtained  greater  celebrity  by  clothing  the  in- 
ventions of  Michelangiolo  in  exquisite  beauty, 
especially  in  small  pictures,  of  which,  Yasari  says, 
he  executed  a  great  many.    This  writer,  and  Or- 
landi  following  him,  have  erroneously  named  him 
Raflhdlo,  not  Marcello.    Batista  Franco  coloured 
the  Rape  of  Ganymede,  after  a  design  of  Bonar^ 
ruoti,  which  was  also  done  by  the  artbt  who  paint- 
ed the  small  picture  which  D'Argenville  describes 
in  France ;  and  another  on  a  liurger  scale,  to  be 
se^i  at  Rome  in:  the  possession  of  the  C<donna  &r 

*  Limbo,  MDOBg  theologiaos  of  Uie  Roman  Ckurci^  »  the 
,ph^  where  Uie  souls  of  just  men,  who  died  befoie  the  coming 
.of  our  SaTioar,  and  of  unbafvtixed  children,  are  snppoeed  to  re- 
side. 
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mily :  it  was  also  painted  in  oil  by  €riulio  CSovio. 
Pontormo  employed  himself  in  a  similar  maimer  ali 
Florence^  on  the  design  of  Venus  and  Cupid ;  and 
on  the  cartoon  of  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Mag* 
dalen,  a  work  which  was  re-executed  by  him  fos 
CitAA  diCastello,  Bonamioti  having  said,  that  none 
could  perform  it  better.  Francesco  Salviati  paint^ 
ed  an<yther  of  his  designs,  and  Bugiardini,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  executed  some  figures  de* 
signed  by  him.  Such  is  the  information  transmit- 
ted to  us  byVasari;  and  he  would  have  been 
justly  reprehensible  if  he  had  written  with  sudi 
muiuieiiess  on  the  drawings  of  Michdlangiolo, 
and  of  those  employed  to  finish  them,  and  had 
n^ected  to  inform  us  as  to  those  pieces  which 
Michdangiolo  himself  executed.  Hence  it  is  not 
easy  to  avoid  scepticism  on  tiie  genuineness  of 
the  Annunciation,  the  Flagellation,  or  any  other 
oil  painting  ascribed  to  Bonarmoti  by  Botlari, 
lyArgetiville,  or  the  describets  of  collections.  We 
have  noticed  his  aversicm  to  this  method  of  paints 
ing.  We  are  informed  that  during  his  lifistime  he 
employed  others  in  this  branch;  and  we  know 
dMt  afler  his  deatii  artists  availed  themselves  t>f 
hk  designs;  as  Sabbatini  did  in  a  Piet^  for  the 
saeriaty  of  the  Chnrdi  of  6.  Peter,  a  work  copied 
1^  some  other  artist  for  the  Madonna  de'  Monti, 
and  some  others  made  known  to  us  by  Baglione* 
Can  we  then  hesitate  as  to  the  originality  of  any 
picture,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  oil  paintings  of 
Micbelangidk)  ?    The  portraits  of  Bonamioti  as- 
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eribed  to  his  own  hand,  are  also,  in  my  opinioh, 
supposititious.  Yasari  knew  of  no  likeness  of  him 
except  the  figure  cast  in  bronze  by  Ricciarelli,  and 
two  portraits,  the  one  painted  by  Bugiardini,  the 
other  by  Jacopo  del  Conte.  From  these  are  de- 
rived the  very  old  and  well-known  portraits,  pre- 
served in  the  dncal  giAery,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Capitol,  in  the  Caprara  palace  at  Bologna,  and  that 
in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Zelada  at  Rome. 
•  Franco,  Marco  da  Siena,  Tibaldi,  and  other  fo- 
reign artists,  who  have  imitated  Michelai^dlo; 
shall  be  noticed  under  their  respective  schoiris: 
The  Florentine  school  abounded  in  them,  and 
tiiese  we  shall  consider  all  together  in  the  suc- 
ceeding epoch.  I  shall  here  only  notice  two,  who 
lived '<m  intimate  habits  with  him,  who  executed 
works  under  his  own  eye,  and  f(»r  a  long  time  re- 
ceived directions  from  his  own  lips;  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  said  of  Yasari,  of  Salviati,  nor  of 
imy  other  able  artist  of  his  school  One  of  these 
was  Francesco  Granacci  of  Florence,  characterized 
by  Yasari  as  an  excellent  artist,  who  derived  much 
of  his  merit  from  his  early  intimacy  with  Michel- 
angiolo.  He  was  the  fellow  student  of  the  latter, 
under  DomenicoGhirlandaio,  and  also  in  the  gardi^n 
of  Lorenzo ;  and  from  his  precepts,  and  by  study- 
ing his  cartoon,  he  enlarged  his  own  manner,  and 
iipproached  near  the  modem  style.  After  the  death 
of  his  master,  he  remained  with  the  brothers  of  that 
artist,  to  complete  some  of  the  works  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  was  employed  in  painting  some  Holy 
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Famifies^  aii4  cabinet  pictures^  in  distemper^  whiofa 
might  easQy  pass  under  another  name^  as  they  re- 
semble the  best  productions  of  that  school.  In 
^  his  new  style  he  never  entirely  abandoned  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  manner ;  but  there  is  a  specimen 
in  the  church  of  S.  Jacopo  without-the-waUs,  more 
studied  in  design^  and  more  determined  in  the  co^ 
louring.  In  this  picture  S.  Zanobi  and  S.  Francis 
appear  near  our  Lady  under  a  lofty  canopy;  a  sub- 
ject then  familiar  in  every  school.  His  style  seems 
more  matured  in  an  Assumption  which  was  in  S. 
Pier  Maggiore,  a  church  now  suppressed :  here  he 
iniserted,  between  two  other  figures,  a  S.  Thomas, 
wholly  in  the  manner  of  Michelangiolo.  Few 
other  considerable  paintings  can  be  ascribed  to 
this  artist^  who  was  left  in  easy  circumstances  by 
his  &ther,  and  painted  rather  as  a  commendable 
amusement  than  from  necessity. 

Ricciarelli,  usually  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  Daniele  di  Yolterra,  enjoys  a  greater  name,  and 
is  generally  described  as  the  most  successful  fol- 
lower of  Michelangiolo.  Educated  in  Siena;  ac- 
cording to  report,  by  Peruzs^i  and  Razzi,  he  be- 
came the  assistant  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  ac- 
quired an  astonishing  talent  for  imitating  Bonar- 
rubti,  who  greatly  esteemed  him,  appointed  him 
his  substitute  in  the  labours  of  the  Vatican,  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  assisted  and  enriched  him 
with  designs.  It  is  known  that  Michelangiolo  was 
often  with  Daniele  when  he  painted  in  the  Famese 
palace,  and  it  is  said  that  Bonamioti,  during  his 
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nlbiente,  ^O  vero  o  ftlso  die  la  (kma  smmi,^ 
mounted  the-  Bcaffdd^  aad  iskeldbed  widi  chaiooal 
a  coloasal  head  that  is  8tiU  seen  thne.  Yolterra 
let  it  remain,  that  posterity  nught  judge  of  the 
powers  of  Bonamioti,  who  wittiout  pre^neditation 
and  in  mare  jest,  had  finished  a  work  in  such  pro- 
pcnrtion,  and  so  perfect.  Nor  did  Daniele  execute^ 
without  the  assistance  of  MichdaagiiAo,  the  won- 
derful Descent  ifrom  the  Cross  in  the  Trimtk  de^ 
Monti,  w|iich,  together  with  the  Transfiguration  by 
Raffitello^and  the  8.  Girdamo  of  Domenichino,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  finest  paintings  in  Rome.* 
We  seem  to  behold  the  mournful  spectacle^  and  the 
Redeemer  sinking  with  the  natural  rdaxation  of  a 
dead  body  in  descending :  the  pious  men  engaged 
in  various  offices,  and  thrown  in  different  and  con- 
trasted attitudes,  appear  assiduously  occupied  wi A 
the  sacred  remains  which  they  seem  to  venerate ; 
the  mother  of  Jesus  having  fiunted  between  the 
sonrowing  women,  the  beloved  discqile  extends 
his  arms  and  bends  over  her.  Th^re  is  a  truth  in 
tiie  naked  figures  that  seenw  perfect  nature ;  a  co- 
hraring  in  the  feces  and  the  whde  piece  that  suits 
the  subject^  and  is  more  determined  than  delicate; 
A  relief,  a  harmony,  and,  in  a  word,  a  skiU  that 
might  do  honour  to  the  hand  of  Michdangtolo 
fahnsd^  had  the  picture  been  inscribed  with  his 
name.  To  this  die  artist,  1  bdieve,  alluded,  when 
he  painted  Bonarruoti  with  a  mirror  near  it ;  as  if 

*  This  noble  fresco  was  ruined  duriBg  the  reTolationary  tu- 
mults at  Rome.— Tr. 
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in  this  picture  lie  might  behold  a  reflection  of  him- 
self, y olt»ra  painted  some  other  Crucifixions  in 
th^  Orsini  Chapel,  where  he  was  employed  for  se* 
yen  years;  but  they  are  inferior  to  that  described 
above.  He  employed  his  pupils  in  another  chapel 
of  that  church,  (Michele  Alberti,  according  to  the 
Guide  to  Rome,  and  Gio.  Paolo  Rossetti,)  and 
supplied  them  with  designs ;  one  of  which  he  him- 
self executed  in  a  picture,  with  figures  of  a  mo* 
derate  size.  The  subject  is  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents,  and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Florence ;  an  ho- 
nour that  speaks  more  for  it  than  my  eulogy. 
The  Grand  Duke  Leopold  purchased  it  at  a  hi|^ 
price  from  a  church  in  Yolterra^  where  there  is 
now  no  other  public  specimen  of  this  master.  The 
Ricciffrefli  fiunily  possess  a  fine  Elijah,  as  an  inhe- 
ritance and  memorial  of  this  great  man ;  and  a 
beautiful  firesco  remains  in  a  study  in  the  house  of 
the  Dottor  Mazzoni,  relatii^  to  which  we  may 
refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  historiographer  of 
Volterra,  (tom.  i.  p.  177). 

There  was  a  youth  of  FkMTimce,  named  Bacdo 
deDa  Porta,  because  his  study  was  near  a  gate  of 
that  dty;  but  ha^iqg  beeome  a  Dominican,  he 
M»tained  that  of  Fra  Bartcrfommeo  di  S.  Marco, 
from  the  cony^it  where  he  resided,  or,  more  shortly, 
that  of  Frate.  Whilst  he  studied  under  Rosselli, 
he  became  enamoured  of  the  grand  chiaroscuro 
of  y inci,  and  emulated  him  assiduously.  We  read 
that  his  friend  Albertinelli  studied  modeling,  and 
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copied  ancient  basso-relievos,  from  a  desire  of  ob- 
taining correctness  in  his  shadows ;  and  we  may 
conjecture  the  same  of  Baccio,  although  Yasari  is 
silent  on  this  head.  The  Prince  has  a  Nativity 
and  Circumcision  of  Christ  in  his  early  manner; 
most  graceful  little  pictures,  resembling  minia- 
tures. About  this  period  he  also  painted  his  own 
portrait  in  the  lay  habit,  a  full-length  figure,  most 
skilfully  inclosed  in  a  small  space,  and  now  in  the 
«plendid  collection  of  the  Signori  Montecatini  at 
Lucca.  He  entered  the  cloister  in  1500,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  and  for  four  years  never  handled  the 
pencil.  The  execution  of  Savonarola,  whom  he 
knew  and  respected,  preyed  upon  his  mind ;  and, 
like  Botticelli  and  Credi,  he  gave  up  the  art.  When 
he  again  resumed  it,  he  seems  to  have  advanced 
daily  in  improvement,  during  the  last  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  his  life ;  so  that  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions, though  very  beautiful,  are  inferior  to  his 
last.  His  improvement  was  accelerated  by  Raffa- 
ello,  who  came  to  Florence  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  1604,  contracted  a  friendship  for  him,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  his  scholar  in  colouring,  and  his 
master  in  perspective.*  Having  gone  to  Rome 
'some  years  after,  to  see  the  works  of  Bonarruoti 
and  Raffigtello,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  he  greatly  ele- 

*  That  Rafiaello  was  at  this  time  weU  yersed  in  perspectiye 
it  is  unreasonable  to  doubt,  as  Bottari  has  done :  he  proceeded 
from  the  school  of  Perugino,  who  was  very  eminent  in  that  sci- 
ence ;  and  he  left  a  good  specimen  at  Siena,  where  he  remained 
some  time  before  he  came  to  Florence. 
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y&ted  his  style;  but  his  manner  was  at  all  times 
more  conformable  to  that  of  his  friend  than  of  his 
fellow  citizen/ uniting  dignity  with  grace  in  his' 
heads  and  in  his  general  design.  The  picture  in 
the  Pitti  palace  is  a  proof  of  this,  which  Pietro  da 
Gortona  imagined  to  be  the  work  of  Raffaello; 
though  Frate  had  painted  it  before  he  went  to 
Rome.  In  that  place  he  appeared  with  diminished 
lustre/ says  the  historian,  in  the  presence  of  those 
two  great  luminaries  of  the  art,  and  speedily  re-^ 
turned  to  Florence;  a  circumstance 'which  also  hap^ 
pened  to  Andrea  del  Sarto,  to  Rosso,  and  to  other 
truly  eminent  masters,  whose  modesty  was  equal  to 
the  confidence  of  innumerable  artists  of  mediocrity, 
who  frequently  enjoyed  at  Rome  miich  iU-^placed 
patronage.  Frate  left  there  two  figures  of  the 
Chief  Apostles,  that  are  preserved  in  the  Quirinal 
palace  ;  the  S.  Peter,  which  was  not  finished,  had 
its  last  touches  from  the  hand  of  Raffaello.  One 
of  his  pictures  is  also  in  the  Vatican  palace,  where 
it  was  deposited  by  Pius  VI.,  with  many  other 
choice  piEtintings.  A  Holy  Family  eidsts  in  the 
Corani  collection  by  the  same  hand,  and  is  perhaps  " 
his  finest  and  most  graceful  performance. 

His  most  finished  productions  are  in  Tuscany, 
which  boasts  various  altar-pieces,  and  all  of  them 
very  valuable.  Their  composition  is  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  age,  which  may  be  observed  in  the 
production  of  every  school,  not  even  excepting 
Raffaello,  and  which  continued  in  the  Florentine 
until  thetime  of  Pontormo;  viz.  a  Madonna  seated. 
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with  an  infiGmt  Jeeus,  and  accmnpanied  hj  saints. 
But  in  this  hackneyed  subject^  Frate  distinguished 
himself  bj  grand  architecture^  by  magnificent 
flights  of  steps^  and  by  the  skilful  grouping  of  his 
saints  and  cherubims.  He  introduces  them^  one 
while  seated  in  concert^  another  time  poised  on 
their  wings  to  minister  to  their  king  and  queen ; 
of  whom  some  support  the  drapery,  others  have 
charge  of  the  pavilion,  a  rich  and  happily  conceived 
omammit,  which  he  readily  connected  with  such 
thrones,  even  in  cabinet  pictures.  He  departed 
fimn  this  mode  of  composition  in  a  picture  that  he 
left  at  S.  Romano  of  Lucca,  called  Mad<mna  della 
Misericordia,  who  sits  in  an  attitude  full  of  grace, 
amid  a  crowd  of  devotees,  shielding  them  with  her 
Biantle  from  the  wrath  of  heaven.  His  rivals  oo- 
canoned  the  production  of  two  more  altar-pieces : 
according  to  the  example  of  other  eminent  men, 
he  answered  their  sneers  by  his  classic  perform- 
ances ;  a  retort  the  most  galling  to  the  invidious. 
They  had  stigmatized  him  as  imequal  to  large  pro- 
p<Mrtions ;  and  he  filled  a  large  piece  witii  a  single 
figure  of  S.  BCark,  which  is  admired  as  a  prodigy 
of  art  in  the  ducal  gallery,  and  is  described  by  a 
learned  foreigner  as  a  Grecian  statue  transformed 
into  a  picture.  He  was  accused  of  being  ignorant 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure ;  and  to  refiite 
this  calumny  he  introduced  a  niA:ed  S.  Sebastian  in 
anotbw  picture,  which  was  so  perfect  in  drawing 
and  in  colouring,  that  ^  it  received  the  unbounded 
applause  of  artists  ;**  but  becoming  too  mudi  the  ad- 
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miratioii  of  the  female  devotees  of  that  church,  it  • 
was  first  removed  hy  the  fathers  into  a  private  room,  / 
and  was  afterwards  sold,  and  sent  into  France.  ' 
To  sum  up  all,  he  knew  how  to  excel  at  plea* 
sure,  in  every  department  of  painting.  His  design 
is  most  chaste,  and  his  youthful  fSsices  are  moare  full 
and  fleshy  than  was  usual  with  Raffiiello ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Algarotti,  they  are  but  little  devated 
above  the  standard  of  ordinary  m^i,  and  approach 
to  vulgarity.  His  tints  at  one  period  abounded 
with  shadows  produced  by  lamp-black  or  ivory* 
black,  which  impairs  the  value  of  some  of  his 
pictures ;  but  he  gradually  acquired  a  better  man* 
ner,  and,  as  we  have  related,  was  able  to  instruct 
RaflGeiello.  In  finmiess  and  clearness  he  yields  not 
to  the  best  of  the  school  of  Lombardy.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  casting  draperies ; 
having  imight  the  use  of  the  wooden  figure,  with 
movefile  joints,  that  serves  admirably  for  the 
study  of  the  folds  of  dn^pery.  None  of  his  school 
painted  them  more  varied  and  natural,  with  more 
breadth,  or  better  adiqrted  to  the  limbs.  His 
woirks  are  to  be  seen  in  several  private  collections 
in  Fknrence;  but  they  are  rare  beyond  the  precincts 
ef  that  dty :  they  are  tiiere  eagarly  sought  after 
by  foreigners,  bat  are  very  rarely  to  be  sold.  One 
of  his  Madonnas  was  procured  within  these  few 
yean  by  his  Eascellency  the  Major  I>obio  of  the 
docal  household,  whose  collection  may  be  redc- 
#ned  another  IlMentine  Gallery  in  mimatmref 
consisting  of  about  thirty  pietures  of  the  best 
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masters  of  different  schools* '  The  Fathers  of  S. 
Mark  have  a  considerable  number  of  his  paintings 
in  their  private  chapel,  and  among  these  is  a  S. 
Yincenzo,  said  by  Bottari  to  resemble  a  work  of 
Tiziano  or  Giorgione.  His  best  and  rarest  per- 
formances are  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince,  in 
whose  collection  the  last  work  of  Fra  Bartolonmieo 
remains,  a  large  picture  in  chiaroscuro,  represent- 
ing the  patron  saints  of  the  city  surrounding  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  Gonfalonier  Soderini  intended 
this  piece  for  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  State; 
but  it  was  left  only  as  a  design  at  the  death  of  its 
author,  in  1517,  like  the  projected  works  of  Vinci 
and  Bonarruoti  It  would  seem  as  if  some  fata-, 
lity  attended  the  decoration  of  this  building,  which 
ought  to  have  employed  the  pencil  of  the  greatest 
native  artists.  Among  this  number  Frate  must 
undoubtedly  be  included;  and  Richardson  remarks, 
that  had  he  possessed  the  happy  combinations  of 
Ra&eUo,  he,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  second 
to  that  master.*  The  last  mentioned  production, 
though  imperfect,  is  looked  upon  as  a  model  in  the 
art.  :  The  method  of  this  artist  was  first  to  draw 
the  figure  naked,  then  to  drape  it,  and  to  form  a 
chiaroscuro,  sometimes  in  oils,  that  marked  the 
distribution  of  the  light  and  shadow,  which  consti- 
tuted his  great  study,  and  the  soul  of  his  pictures. 
This  large  picture  demonstrates  such  preparatives ; 
and  it  has  as  high  a  value  in  painting,  as  the  an- 
tique piaster  models  have  in  sculpture,  in  which 

^  Vol.  iii.  p.  126. 
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Winckelmaim  discovers  the  stamp  of  geniAis  and 
.compass  of  design  better  than  in  sculptured  marbles. 

Mariotto  Albertinelli^.  the  fellow-student  and 
friend  of  Baccio^  the  sharer  of  his  labours  and  his 
^concerns,  emulated  his  first  style^  and  approaches 
to  his  second  in  some  of  his  works ;  but  they  may 
.be  compared  to  two  streams  springing  from  the 
same  source;  the  one  to  become  a  brooks  the 
other  a  mighty  river.    Some  pictures  in  Florence 
are  supposed  to  be  their  joint  performances ;  and 
the  Marquis  Acciaiuoli  possesses  a  picture  of  the 
Assumption,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  are  the 
Apostles,  by  Baccio,  and  the  lower  is  deemed  the 
work  of  Mariotto.    He  is  somewhat  dry  in  several 
of  his  pictures,  asJn  the  S.  Silvestro,  in  Monte 
Cavallo  at  Rome ;  where  he  also  painted  a  S.  Do- 
menick,  and  a  S.  Catharine  of  Siena,  near  the 
throiie  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    He  should  likewise 
be  known  at  Florence*    He  executed  two  pictures 
for  the  church  of  S*  Giuliano,  remarkable  for  the 
force  of  colouring,  and  the  many  imitations  of  the 
style  of  Frate.    The  best  of  all  and  the  nearest  to 
hid. model  is  the  Visitation,  transferred  from  the 
Congregazione  de'  Preti  to  the  Ducal  gallery,  and 
even  to  its  most  honoured  place,  the  Tribune. 
Albertinelli  obtained  great  credit  by  his  two  pupils, 
Franciabigio  and  Innocenzio  da  Imola^  of  whom 
J  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place  as  ornaments  of 
their  school.    I  find  Viaino  praised  beyond  them 
both :  he  painted  but  little  in  Florence,  and  that  in 
private ;  but  he  was  much  employed  in  Hungary. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Benbdetto  Cianfiminj  Gabriele  Rustici,  and 
Cecchin  dd  Frate,  who  inherited  his  master^s  name, 
were  the  scholars  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  his  best 
time ;  but  they  are  no  longer  known  by  any  un- 
doubted works.  Fra  Paolo  da  Pistoia,  his  colleague, 
who  was  honoured  in  his  own  country  with  a  me- 
dal>  which  I  have  seen,  with  thoife  of  many  eminent 
men  of  Pidtoia,  in  the  possession  of  the  Sign.  Dottor 
Yisonl,  obtained  the  richest  inheritance  in  all  the 
studies  of  Baccio;  and  from  his  designs  this  artist 
painted  many  pictures  at  Pistoia,  one  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  paroc^iial  church  of  S.  Paul, 
over  the  great  altar.  Those  designs  were  after- 
wards carried  to  Florence,  and  in  the  time  of  Ya* 
sari  there  was  a  collection  of  them  at  the  Domini* 
can  convent  of  S.  Catharine,  in  the  hands  c^  Bister 
I^uteHa  NellL  The  noble  family  of  this  lad:r 
possesses  a  Crucifixion  painted  by  her,  in  which 
there  is  a  multitude  of  smaH  figures  most  highly 
finished.  She  seems  on  the  whole  a  good  imitatioii 
of  Frate;  but  she  also  fi>nowed  other  styles,  as 
nuay  be  seen  in  her  convent  A  Descent  from  tiie 
Cross  is  there  shewn,  said  to  be  the  design  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  but  the  execution  is  by  her;  and 
likewise  an  Epiphany,  entirely  her  own,  in  which 
the  landscape  would  do  honour  to  the  modem, 
but  the  figures  savour  of  the  old  schooL 

Andrea  Yannucchi,  cidled  Andrea  del  Sarto> 
from  the  occupation  of  his  &ther,  is  ecmmended 
by  Yasari  as  the  first  artist  of  this  school,  "^  fisr 
bdng  th6  most  fauUtess  painter  of  the  Ilorrat&Mi!, 
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for  perfectly  understanding  the  principles  of  chia- 
roftcuro^  for  representing  the  indistinctness  of  61^ 
jects  in.  shadow,  and  for  painting  with  a  sweetness 
truly  natural :  he,  moreover,  taught  how  to  give  a 
perfect  union  to  frescos,  and  in  a  great  measure 
obviated  the  necessity  of  retouching  them  when 
dry,  a  circumstance  which  gives  al)  his  works  the 
appeanace  of  havuo^  been  finished  in  one  day/' 
He  is  censured  hy  Baldinucci,  as  barren  in  inven- 
tion; and  undoubtedly  he  wanted  that  elevation 
of  conc^tioB,  which,  constitutes  the  epic  in  paint- 
11^  as  well  as  in  poetry.  Deficient  in  this  tajent, 
Andrea  is  said  to  have  beai  modesty  elegant,  and 
endued  with  sensibility;  and  it  appears  that  he 
impr«s3ed  this  diaracter  on  nature  wherever  he 
eaayloyed  hit  pracU.  The  portico  of  the  Nunzi- 
ata,  tmn&formed  by  him  into  «  gallery  of  inestv- 
nable  Talue^  is  the  fittest  place  to  judge  of  thiSL 
These  diaste. outlines  that  procured,  him  the  sur- 
name of  Amdna  the  FamlilM,  those  conceptionB 
of  gn^eeful  countenances,  whose  amilea  remind  us 
of  the  shoafdicity  and  grace  of  Corr^ggio/ that  ^ 
propriafce  architecture,  those,  draperies,,  adapted  to 
eveiy  eondfition,  and  cast  with,  ease,  tbode  popular 
esprrasions  of  ciuriosity,  <tf  astonishmmit,  of  confix 
deace,  of  eompasaloaa,  and  of  joy,  that  never  trans- 
gresg  the  bounds  of  decorum^  ¥rhidr  are  understood 
at  first  81^,  attd  gently  affect  the  mmd  without 

*  TlUi  18  conspicuous  in  a  S.  lUi&eno  with  Tobias,  which  was 
transferred  from  the  royiA  gaUery  of  notence-  to  the  ioiperial 
9«>i«7orTi0aiia^--See  Rosa  ScuoWItaliana,^  141^ 
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agitating  it,  are  charms  that  are  more  readSy  felt 
than  express^.  He  who  feels  what  TibuBos  is  in 
poetry,  may  conceive  what  Andrea  is  in  painting. 
This  artist  demonstrates  the  ascendancy  of  na- 
tive genius  over  precept.  When  a  boy  he  was  put 
^under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Barile,  a  good  car- 
-  ver  in  wood,  employed  on  the  ceilings  and  doors 
of  the  Vatican,  after  the  designs  of  Ra£&ello,  but  a 
-painter  of  no  cdebrity.  While  still  a  youth,  he 
^  was  consigned  to  Pier  di  Cosimo,  a  practical  co- 
lourist,  but  by  no  means  skilled  in  drawing  or  in 
.conq>osition :  hence  the  taste  of  Andrea  in  these 
arts  was  formed  on  the  cartoons  of  Vinci  and  Bo- 
narruoti ;  and,  as  many  circumstances  indicate,  on 
:  the  frescos  of  Masacoio  and  of  GhirlandidO,  in 
•which  the  subjects  were  more  suited  to  his  mild 
disposition.  He  went  to  Rome,  but  I  know  not 
in  what  year;  that  he  was  there,  appears  not  to 
me  to  admit  of  dispute,  as  in  the  case  of  Com^ggio. 
I  do  not  argue  this  from  his  style  approaching  near 
ftoihat  of  RaffaeUo,  as  it  appeared  also  to  Lomazzo 
and  bther.writers,  though  with  less,  of  ideal  beauty. 
RaffaeUo  and  Andrea  had  studied  the  same  origi- 
nals, at  Florence;  and  nature  might  have  given 
them  corresponding  ideas  for  the  selection  of  the 
beautiful.  I  ground,  my  opinion  entirdy  on  Va* 
sari.  He  informs  us,  that  Andrea  was  at  Rome, 
that  seeing  the  works  of  the  scholars  of  RaffisteOo, 
timidity  induced  him  to  despair  of  equalling  them, 
and  to  return  speedily  to  Florence.  If  we  credit 
so  many  other  stories  of  the  pusiUimimity  of  An- 
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drea»  why  should  we  reject  this?  or  what  &itii' 
shall  we  give  to  Vasari/if  he  wasefroneous  in  a 
circumstance  relating  to  one  who  wais  his  master,' 
and  which  was  written  in  Florence  soon  after' the 
death  of  Andrea,  while  his  scholars,  his  friends, 
and  even  his  wife,  were  still  living,  an  assertion/ 
too,  uncontradicted  in  the  second  edition,  in  which> 
Yasati  retracted  so  much  of  what  he  had  affirmed 
in  the  first  7 

Hisimprovement  and  his  progress  from  one  per-' 
fection  in  art  to  anotha  was  thus  not. sudden,  a&^ 
has  happened  to  some  other  artists ;  but  was  gra- 
dually acquired  during  many  years  residence  at 
Florence.    There,  *"  by  reflecting  on  what  he  had 
seen,  he  attained  such  eminence  that  his  works 
have  been  esteemed,  and  admired,  and  even  more 
imitated  after  his  death,  than  in  his  life-time:''  so 
says  the  historian.  This  implies  that  he  improved  at 
Rome ;  chiefly,  however,  by  his  own  genius,  which 
led  him>  as  it  were»  by  the  hand,  from  one  dtep  to' 
another,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Compagnia  deUo 
Scalzo,  and  in  the  convent  of  the  Servi,  where  some 
of  his  pictures,  executed  at  diflferent  periods,  are  to 
be  seen.  At  the  Scalzo,  he  painted  some  stories  from 
the  life  6(  S.  John  in  chiaroscuro,  the  cartoons  for 
which  are  in  thevRinuccini  palace :  in  this  work 
we  may  notice  some  palpable  imitations,  and  even 
some  %ures  borrowed  from  Albert  Durer.    We* 
may  trace  his  early  style  in  the  Baptism  of  Christ ; 
his  subsequent  progress,  in  some  other  pictures,  aa^ 
in  the  Visitation,  painted  some  years  afiter;  aiid 
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liis  greatest  excdience  and  Inroaddst  maimer  in 
others,  espeoiallj  in  tlie  Birth  of  the  Baptist.    In 
like  manner,  the  pictures  from  the  life  of  S.  Filippo 
Benizi,  in  the  lesser  cloister  of  the  Servi,  are  very 
beaatiful  productions,  though  thej  are  among  the 
first  efforts  of  Andrea's  genius.    The  Epiphany' of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
sJEune  place,  are  more  finished  works;  but  his 
finest  piece  is  that  Holy  Family  in  Repose,  which 
is  usually  called  Madonna  del  Sacea,  from  the  8a<^ 
of  gcun  on  which  S.  Joseph  leans,  than  which 
few  pictures  are  more  celelnrated  in  the  history  of 
the  art    It  has  fr^uently  been  engraved;  but 
^ter  two  centuries  JBind  a  half,  it  has  at  length  em- 
ployed an  engraver  worthy  of  it  in  Morghen,  who 
has  recently  executed  it,  imd  al&o  a  similar  compo- 
sition after  KaflkeHo.    Both  prints  are  in  the  best 
cdfeetions ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  seen  either 
Borne  Qr  Florence,  Andrea  appears  rathw  a  rival 
than:  an  inferior  to  the  priQ^e  of  pamters.    On 
eoDamining  this  picture  narrowly;  it  aySbrdi^  endless 
scope  for  observation :  it  is  fini^ed  as  if  intended 
for  nr  cabinet;  every  hair  is  distinguished,  every 
middle   tint  is   lowered  with   consummate   airt, 
every  outline  marked  with  adxdkrable  variety  and 
grace :  and  amid  all  thiisr  dil^^ee  a  focility  is  con- 
spicuous, that  makes  the  whole  appear  natural  and 
unconstrained* 

•  In  the  ducal  palace  at  Poggia  a  Caiano,  titere 
is  u  fresco  picture  of  Caesar,  seated  in  a  hall,  orna- 
mented with  statues,  on  a?  lofty  seat,  to  whom  a 
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great  variiety  of  exotic  birds  and  wild  animals  are 
presented  ais  the  tribute  of  his  victories ;  a  work 
of  itself  sufficient  to  mark  Andrea  as  a  painter  emi- 
nent in  perspective,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  antique, 
and  in  every  exceSence  of  pidnting.    The  ordfer 
for  ornamenting  that  palace  came  from  Leo  X.  r 
and  Andrea,  who  had  there  to  contend  with  Fran- 
ciabigio  and  Pontormo,  e^terted  all  his  energy  to 
please  that  encourager  of  art,  and  to  smpass  his 
competitors.    The  other  artists  seem  to  have  been 
discouraged,  and  did  not  proceed:  some  years  after 
Alessandro  Allori  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  hi^L 
The  royal  palace  possesses  a  treasure  in  the  oil  pic- 
tures of  Andrea.  Independent  of  the  S.  Francis, 
the  Assumption,  and  other  pictures,  collected  by 
the  fiUmly  of  the  Medici,  the  Grand  Duke  Leo- 
pold  piurchased  a  very  fine  Pietd  from  the  nuns 
of  Lugo,  and  placed  it  in  the  Tribune  as  an  ho- 
nour to  the  school.    The  introduction  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul  in  that  piece,  contrary  to  historical 
fiM^ts,  is  not  the  error  of  the  painter  who  repre- 
sented them  so  admirably,  but  of  those  who  com- 
ikiissioned  the  picture.    Critics  have  remarked  a 
slight  defect  in  the  dead  Christ,  which  they  think 
Aistams  itself  more,  and  has  a  greater  fulness  of 
the  veins,  than  is  suitable  to  a  dead  body :  but  this 
ii  immaterial  in  a  picture  the  other  parts  of  which 
are  designed,  coloured,and  composed,  so  as  to  excite 
itstonlihment    A  Last  Supper,  if  it  were  not  con- 
filked  to  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Sahri, 
would,  perhaps,  be  equally  admired.   The  soldiers 
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wko  teskged  Ftoifence  in  1529^  and'  destroyed  the 
sttbuvbs  of  the  city^  UIidouht^dIy  admired  it :  aft^r 
demolishing  the  belfry,  the  church,  and  part  of  ^e. 
monastery,  they  were  astonished  on  behoU^ng  this 
Last  Supper,  and  had  not  resolution  to  destroy  it; 
imitating  that  Demetrius  who,  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  respected  nothing  but  a 
picture  by  Protegenes.* 

Andrea  painted  a  great  deal ;  and  on  this  ac* 
count  is  well  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
country.  Perhaps  his  best  performance  in  the 
hands  of  strangers  is  a  picture  translated  to  a 
palace  in  Genoa  from  the  church  of  the ;  Do- 
menicans  of  Sarzana,  who  possess  several  others^ 
very  beautiful.  It  is  composed  in  the  manner 
of  F.  Bartolommeo;  and  besides  the  Saints  dis- 
tributed around  the  Virgin,  or  on  the  steps,  four 
of  whom  are  standing  and  two  on  their  knees, 
there  are  two  large  figures  in  the  foreground  that 
ffeem  to  start  from  the  lower  part  of  the  picture, 
and  are  seen  as  high  as  the  knee.  I  am  aware  that 
this  disposition  of  the  figures  displeases  the  critics;  • 
yet  it  gives  variety  in  the  position  of  so  many 
figures,  and  introduces  a  great  distance  between 
the  nearest  and  most  remote,  by  which  the  space^ 
seems  augmented,  and  every  figure  produces  ei^t. 
The  best  collections  are  not  deficient  in  his  Holy 
Families.  The  Marquis  Rinuccini,  at  Florence^ 
possesses  two ;  and  some  of  the  illustrious  Ronuma. 
have  even  a  greater  number ;  but  all  difierent,  ex- 

*  Pliy.  Hist  Nat  lib.  zxxT.  cap.  10.'    :^        ^^  ^ 
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cept  that  the  fixtures  of  tl^  Virgb^  ^hich  Andtea 
usually  copied  from  his  wife,  have  always  some  re-^ 
semblance.  Many  others  may  be  seen  in  Rome 
and  in  Florence,  and  not  a  few  in  Lombardy,  be-  . 
sides  those  noticed  in  the  catalogues  of  foreign  na-. 
tions. 

So  much  genius  merited  success :  and  yet  if  one 
was  to  write  a  book  on  the  misfortunes  of  painters, , 
as  has  already  been  done  on  those  of  authors,  no-, 
thing  would  awaken  more  compassion  than  the  lot  of 
Andrea.  The  poverty  of  Correggio  is  exaggerated, 
or  perhaps  untrue ;  the  misery  of  Domenichina 
had  a  termination ;  the  Caracci  were  ill  rewarded, 
but  lived  in  easy  circumstances.    Andrea,  from  his, . 
marriage  with  Lucrezia  del  Fede  until  his  death, 
was  ahnost  always  pressed  with  griefs. .  In  his  ^sf 
edition,  Yasari  says,  that  he  was  despised  by  his 
friends,  and  abandoned  by  his  employers^  from  the, 
time  of  his  marriage  with  this  woman  ;  that,  .the 
slave  of  her  will,  he  left  his  father  and  mother  to. 
starve;  that  through  her  arrogance  and  violence, 
none  of  the  scholars  of  Andrea  coul4  continue  long 
with  bim ;  and  this  must  have  happened  to  iVasari; 
himself.    In  the  second  edition  he  omitted  this, 
censure,  either  because  he  repented  of  it,  or  was 
apjpeased;  but  did  not,  however,  conceal  that  she, 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  misfortune  to  her  .faus*, 
hand*  He  there  repeated  that  Andrea  was  invited, 
to  the  French  court  by  Francis  L  where,  caressed, 
and  rewaxded,  he  might  have  excited  the  envy  ot 
every  artist ;.  but  influenced  by  the.  wopmnish  cpmr. 
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j^hints  of  Lucrezia,  he  retcurndd  to  fldteiMie ;  and 
remained  in  his  0¥m  country^  in  violation  of  his 
fitith  solenmly  pledged  to  that  monarch*  He  after- 
wards repented  and  was  anxious  to  regain  his  for- 
mer situation ;  but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  He 
dragged  out  a  miserable  existence,  amid  jealousy 
and  domestic  wretchedness,  until,  infected  with 
the  plague,  and  abandotied  hf  his  wifb  and  every 
other  individual,  he  died,  in  1580,  in  the  forty<«e- 
cond  year  of  his  age,  and  had  a  very  mean  funeral. 
The  two  who  approximated  most  nearly  to  the 
^tyle  of  Andrea  were  Marco  Antonio  Francia  Bigi, 
as  he  is  named  by  Baldinucci,  called  abd  Francia* 
bigio,  or  Francia,  asYasari  denominates  him,  and 
Pontormo.  Franda  was  the  scholar  of  Albertinelli 
fbr  a  few  months,  and  then  appears  to  have  formed 
himself  on  the  best  models  of  the  school;  and  few 
are  commended  so  highly  by  Yasari  for  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  for  perapective,  for  the  daily  habit  of 
drawing  the  naked  figure,  and  the  exquisite  finish 
of  all  his  performances.  One  of  his  Amiunciationil 
was  formerly  in  S.  Pier  Maggiore;  the  figures  were 
small  and  highly  finished,  accompanied  by  good 
architecture,  but  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  drjrness.  Andrea,  his  friend,  and  the  asso^ 
ciate  of  his  studies,  helped  him  to  a  more  elevated 
style.  From  a  companion  Francia  became  his 
enthusiastic  follower;  but,  inferior  in  talents,  he 
never  attained  the  art  of  representing  such  sweet- 
ness of  d!spositi(m,  affection  so  tilie,  and  grace  so 
natuiMl.    A  semicircular  piece  of  his,  representing 
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tlie  Marriage  of  the  VSfgin,  may  be  seea  near  the 
ulrcMrks  of  Andrea^  in  th0  cloister  of  the  Nunsiata, 
where  we  recognize  him  as  a  painter  who  sought 
to  attain  by  labour  what  the  other  accomplished 
by  genius.  This  work  was  never  completed.  Some 
of  the  monks  having  uncovered  it  before  it  was  fi- 
nished, the  artist  was  so  offended  that  he  struck 
the  work  some  btows  with  a  hammer,  in  diet  to 
de£Bu:e  it ;  and  though  they  prevented  his  acccmi* 
plishing  this,  he  never  after  could  be  prevailed  pn 
to  complete  it,  and  no  other  dared  to  uadertake 
the  task.  He  was  a  competitor  with  Andrea  also 
in  the  Scalzo,  where  he  executed  two  histories 
that  are  not  much  eclipsed  by  the  picttires  in  their 
vicinity.  He  imitated  his  friend  £kewise  at 
Poggie  i  Caiano,  in  a  picture  of  the  return  of  Ci- 
cero from  exQe :  a  work  of  merit,  though  never  fi- 
nished. It  is  the  great  glory  of  his  pencil,  tibat  it 
was  to  often  employed  in  contending  with  Andrea, 
in  whom  it  awakened  emulation  and  industry^  from 
the  feaar  of  being  surpassed. 

Jacopo  Carrucci,  called  Fontormo^  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  was  a  man  of  rare  genhis^ 
whose  eariy  productions  obtained  the  admiration 
cf  Baffiiello  send  MidielaBgiolo.  He  got  a  few  les- 
sons from  Yinci,  and  was  afterwards  under  the  care 
of  AlbertineUi,  and  Pier  di  Cosomo,  but  he  finally 
hecaiiie  the  pupil  of  Andrea.  He  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  this  master,  was  induced  by  unhands<nne 
treatment  toiwithdraw  from  his  school,  and  after* 
wards  became  not  only  the  imitator  of  Andre^f  but 
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his  rival  in  many  nndertakings.  The  Yisitaticm 
in  the  cloister  of  the  Servi^  the  picture  of  several 
saints  atS.  Michelino^  the  two  pictures  of  the  His« 
tory  of  Joseph,  represented  in  minuie  figures,  in  aft 
apartment  of  the  ducal  gallery,  shew  that  he  trod 
without  difficulty  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master, 
and  that  congeniality  of  talent  led  him  into  a  simi- 
lar path.  I  use  the  term  similar ;  for  he  is  not  a 
copyist,  like  those  who  borrow  heads  or  whole  fi- 
gures, but  invariably  retains  a  peculiar  originality. 
I  saw  one  of  his  Holy  Families  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  Cerbone  Pucci,  along  with  others  by 
Baccio,  by  Rosso,  and  Andrea :  the  picture  by 
Pontormo  vied  with  them  all ;  but  yet  was  suffi- 
ciently characteristic. 

He  had  a  certain  singularity  of  disposition,  and 
readily  abandoned  one  style  to  try  a  better ;  but  he 
was  often  unsuccessful ;  as  likewise  happened  to 
Nappi,  of  Milan;  to  Sacchi,  of  Rome;  and  to 
every  other  artist  who  has  made  this  attempt,  at 
an  age  too  far  advanced  for  a  change  of  manherl 
The  Carthusian  Monastery  at  Florence  has  some 
of  his  works,  from  which  connoisseurs  have  in- 
ferred the  three  styles  attributed  to  him.  The  first 
is  correct  in  design,  vigorous  in  colouring,  and 
approaches  the  manner  of  Andrea.  In  the  second 
the  drawing  is  good,  but  the  colouring  somewhat 
languid;  and  this  style  became  the  model  for 
Bronzino  and  the  artists  of  the  succeeding  epoch. 
The  third  is  a  close  imitation  of  Albert  Durer,  not 
only  in  the  composition  but  in  the  heads  and  dra- 
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penes;  a  jodanner  certaiiily  unworthy  of  so  pro- 
mising an  outset.  It  is  difficult  to  find  specimens 
of  Pontormo  in  this  style^  except  some  histories  of 
the  Passion,  which  he  servilely  copied  from'  the 
prints  of  Albert  Durer,  for  the  cloister  of  that 
monaistery,  where  he  trifled  away  several  years. 
We  mjght  perhaps  notice  a  fourth  maimer,  if  the 
.  Deluge  and  Last  Judgment,  oil  which  he  spent 
deven  years  at  S.  Lorenzo,  had  still  existed :  but 
this  his  last  performance,  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  every  artist,  was  whitewashed.  Here  he  at- 
tempted to  imitate  Michelangiolo,  and  like  him  to 
affi>rd  a  model  of  the  anatomical  style,  which  at 
this  time  began  to  be  extolled  at  Florence  above 
every  other :  but  he  taught  u^  a  different  lesson, 
and  only  succeeded  in  deinonstrating  that  an  old 
niah  ought  hot  to  become  the  votary  of  fashion. 

Andrea; pursued  the  custom  of  Raffitello  and 
other' artists  of  that  age,  in  conducting  his  works 
vrith  the  assistance  of  painters  experienced^in  his 
style,  whether  they  were  friends  or  schobrs;  a  re- 
mark not  useless  to  those  who  may  trace- in  his 
pictures  the  labours  of  another  pendl.  It  is  known 
that  he  gave  Pontormo  some  pieces  to  finish,  and 
that  he  retained  one  Jacone,  and  a  Domenico 
Puligo ;  two  individuals  who  possessed  a  natural 
tiim  for^  painting,  ready  and  willing  to  try  every 
species  of  imitation,  and  more  desirous  of  recreation 
than  of  fiemie.  The  fit^ade  of  the  Buohddmbnte 
Palace,  at  S.  TrinitA,  by  the  former,  wias  highly 
extolled.    It  waa  in  cfaiaroiMniro  r  the  drawing,  in 
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wUch  jdepartment  he  exodledU  was  v^  beajotiftil, 
and  tbe  whofe  oMtdacted  is  tke  msiiittff  of  Aodres. 
He  abo  executed  some  oQ  pictures  at  Gortons, 
which  are  much  commended  by  Vasari.  Domenioo 
Puligo  was  less  skilled  in  design  than  iu  colouring: 
his  tints  were  sweet,  harmonious,  and  clear,  but  he 
i^parentljr  aimed  at  corering  the  ootlioe,  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  necessity  of  perfect  accuracy. 
By  this  mark  he  is  sonwtimes  recogniMd  in  Ma- 
donnas and  in  cabinet  pictures,  (his  usual  occu- 
pation) which  having  been  perhaps  designed  by 
Andrea,  at  irst  sight  pass  for  the  work  of  that 
master.  Domenico  Conti  was  likewke  very  inti- 
male  with  Andrea,  was  his  scholar  and  the  heir  to 
hffi  drawings;  and  that  great  artisi  was  honound 
witha  tomb  and  epitaph  designed  by  Conti,  m  the 
vicinity  of  his  own  immortal  works  iuthe  Nnnaiafta. 
Ezcepth^  this  circumstance,  Yasari  m^ices  no- 
thing pmiseworthy  in  Conti,  and  therefore  I  shaH 
take  no  more  notice  of  him*  He  givea  a  more 
fiivouraUe  ojunion  of  Pierfrancesco  di  Jacopo  di 
Sandro,  on  account  of  hia  three  picturea  in  tihe 
churdi  of  J3.  Spirito.  He  makes  honouraUtr  men- 
tion of  two  other  artists>  who  lived  long  in  fVanot, 
via.  Nannoocio  and  Ancbrea  Squazzella^  who  always 
retained  a  similarity  to  the  style  of  Andrea  ^ 
Sarto.  It  is  hot  our  present  business  to  notke 
those  who  abandoned  it;  finr  intliBBwmlLitismy 
wish  to  ke^  sig^t  rather  of  the  diffsrent  styles 
thap  of  the  masters. 
The  fine  coj^es  that  so  often  pa«s  lor  origiii^ 
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in  Florence  v^  oth«r  places,  lure  chiefly  the  wprjc 
of  the  above  mentioned  artists ;  nor  ioe$  it  9ee«i 
credible  that  Andrea  copied  90  closely  his  own  ior 
ventiomr,  and  redaced  th^»  with  his  own  hand 
from  the  great  scale  to  small  dimensions.  I  hav!e 
seen  one  of  his  Holy  Fajpdilies,  in  which  S.  Elix^ 
both  a|q[>earfi«  in  ten  or  twMye  coUectioos;  and 
oth^r  pictures  in  three  or  four  prltate  honses.  J 
fionnd  the  S.  L<Hre9»>  mmwanded  by  other  saints, 
at  the  Pitti  Palace^  in  the  Albani  gallery;  the 
Yisitation,  in  the  Giustiniani  palace;  the  Birth  of 
omr  Lady^  in  the  oony^t  of  the  Serri,  in  the  po9- 
sesskm  of  Sig.  Pirri  at  Borne :  all  these  are  bean- 
tifol  little  pictures^  all  on  small  pandfiu  all  of  the 
old  sdiool^  and  aU  beUeyed  the  work  of  Andrei. 
It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  the  best  of 
these  wese  at  least  painted  in  his  studio^,  and  re- 
tonehed  by  him,  a  practice  adopted  by  Tiziano, 
and  even  by  Raffaello. 

Ros80>  who  contmded  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Nui)- 
mate,  with  the  best  maatem,  and  who  appears  in 
his  Assnffiption  to  haye  aimed  at  a  work  not  so 
mndli  superior  ii|  bean^  aa  in  si^e  to  the  produc- 
tions of  ^  oth«  ar^ists»  is  among  the  greatest  pain- 
tevs  of  his  school  Endowed  with  a  crei^Tefimcy^ 
lie  disdained  to  follow  avy  of  his  countrymra  o^ 
fftrangeras  and  indeed  one  recognizes  much  origi- 
nally in  his  style:  hia  heads  aw  m<Hre  spirited^  his 
head  dresses  and  ornaments  are  more  tastefol  his 
colouring  more  Urdiy,  his  diirtn3>ution  of  light  and 
shftde  broader^  and  his  pendHing  miHie  firm  and 
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fi^ee;  than  had  been  hitherto  seen  in  Florence.  He 
appears  in  short  to  have  introduced  into  tliat 
*  school  a  peculiar  spirit^  that  would  have  been  unex- 
ceptionable, had  it  not  been  mingled  with  some- 
thing of  extravagance.  Thus,  in  the  Transfigu- 
ration at  Cittdt  di  Castello,  instead  of  the  Apostles 
he  introduced  a  band  of  gypsies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  picture.  His  picture  in  the  Pitti  palace,  how- 
^ever,  is  fiur  removed  from  any  such  fiault.  It  exhi- 
bits Various  saints,  grouped  in  so  excellent  a  man- 
ner, that  the  chiaroscuro  of  one  figure  contributes 
to  the  relief  of  another ;  and  it  has  such  beautiful 
contrasts  of  colour  and  of  light,  such  energy  of 
'drawing  and  of  attitude,  that  it  arrests  attention 
by  its  orij^aKty.  He  likewise  painted  for  the  State : 
ab  unfinished  Deiscent  from  the  Cross  may  be  seen 
in  the  oratory  of  S.  Carlo,  in  Yolterra ;  and  another 
in  the  churck  of  S.  Chiara  at  Citt^  S.  Sepolcro ; 
in  the  cathedral  of  which  there  are  many  old  pic- 
tures. Its  great  merit  consists  in  the  principal 
group,  and  that  twilight^  or  almost  nocturnal  tint, 
that  gives  a  tone  to  the  Whole  piece,  sombre,*  true, 
and  worthy  of  any  Flemish  artist.  The'  works 
6f  this  painter  are  very  scarce  in  Italy ;  for  be  went 
to  France  into  the  employment  of  Francis  I.  du- 
ring his  best  time,  and  isuperintended  the  omar 
mental  painting  and  plasti^r  work  thetf  going  oh  at 
Fontainebleau.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  work,  he 
unhappily  put  aft  end  to  his  existence  by  poison ; 
and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  building  many  of  his 
works  were  de&ced  by  Primaticcio,  who  was  a 
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liral^  but  not  a  follower^  as  is  pretended  by  Cel- 
Uni.*  Thirteen  pictures^  dedicated  to  the  fione 
and  actions  of  Francis  I.  have  escaped,  and^ure  de- 
scribed by  Abb^  Guget,  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Franccf  Among  these  is  the 
remarkable  one  of  Ignorance  Banished  by  that 
monarch ;  a  picture  that  has  been  three  diffeitot 
times  engraved.  He  was  assisted  in  those  works 
by  several  artists,  amongst  whom  were  three  Flo- 
rentine painters,  Domenico  del  Barbieri,  Barto- 
lommeo  Miniati,  and  Luca  Penni,  the  brother  of 
that  Gianfrancesco,  called  H  Fattore  in  the  school 
of  Raffaello. 

Ridolfo  di  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  lost  his  father 

in  his  in&ncy ;  but  was  so  well  initiated  in  the  art, 

first  by  his  paternal  uncle  Davide,  and  afterwards 

by  Frate,  that  wh^n  Raffaello  d'Urbino  came  to 

morence,  he  became  his  admirer  and  his  friend. 

On  his  departure  from  that  city  he  left  with  him  a 

Madonna,  iiitended  for  Siena,  that  it  might  be 

completed  by  him;  and  having  soon  after  gone  to 

Rome,  he  invited  him  to  assist  in  the  decorations 

of  the  Vatican.    Ridolfo  declined  this,  unfortu* 

nately  for  his  own  name,  which  might  thus  have 

*  '*  Any  excellence  he  possessed  was  stolen  from  the  admi- 
rable manner  of  our  Horentrae  pamter,  Bosso;  a  man  troly  of 
woaderfnl  genius."  Cellini,  in  his  life,  as  quoted  by  BaMinucei, 
lom.  f.p.1%  He  who  writes  thus  of  the  ablest  pupil  of  Oiulio 
RomaaOf  either  was  unacquainted  with  his  works  in  Bologuja, 
and- in  Mantua,  executed  before  he  knew  Rosso,  or  blinded  by 
party  rage,  was  incapable  of  appreciating  them. 

t  Page  81. 
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rivalled  that  of  Giulio  Romano.    He  undoubtedly 
possessed  a  Cacility,  elegance,   and   vivacity  of 
manner,  to  enable  him  to  follow  closely  the  style 
of  his  friend.    That  he  was  ambitious  of  imitating 
him,  may  be  inferred  frmn  the  pictures  in  his  early 
manner,  preserved  in  the  church  of  S.  Jacopo  di 
Bipoli,  and  S.  Girolamo,  that  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  maimer  of  Perugino,  like  the  early 
productions  of  Rafiaello.    His  taste  is  dismayed 
to  more  advantage  in  two  pictures,  filled  with 
many  moderate  sized  figures,  which  were  trana- 
ferred  firom  the  Academy  of  Design  to  the  Royal 
Gallery.    They  represent  two  stories  of  S.  Zenobi, 
and  perhaps  approach  nearer  to  the  two  pictures 
by  Pinturicchio,  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  that 
were  painted  under  the  direction,  and  partly  by 
the  assistance  of  Raffaello,  than  to  any  other  model ; 
with  this  exception,  that  they  retain  more  traces 
of  the  old  school.    We  may  remark,  in  the  pictures 
of  Ridolfo>  some  figures  strikingly  like  those  of 
Rafihello ;  and  in  the  whole  there  appears  a  com* 
position,  an  expression,  and  skiU  in  improving 
nature  to  the  standard  of  ideal  beauty,  apparently 
proceeding  from  principles  conformable  to  the  max- 
ims of  that  great  master.    That  he  did  not  after- 
wards perfect  them,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  not 
having  seen  the  best  productions  of  his  friend, 
and  to  his  study  of  the  art  having  been  retarded 
by  his  commercial  pursuits. 

On  modernizing  his  manner,  and  by  this  means 
obtaining  reputation,  he  aimed  at  nothing  further ; 
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and  continued  to  study  painting  rather  as  an 
amusement^  than  as  a  profession.  He  assembled 
round  him  artiste  of  every  description,  and  dis- 
dained not  to  impart  advice  to  painters  of  ensigns, 
of  furniture,  or  of  scenes ;  still  less  to  those  who 
executed  pictures  for  cabinets  or  churches.  Many 
such  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
Jteenth  century,  are  mentioned  in  history  either  as 
his  pupils,  or  his  companions.  The  following  is  a 
brief  catalogue  of  them.  Michele  di  Ridolfo  as- 
sumed his  name;  because^  on  passing  from  uie 
schools  of  Credi  and  Sogliani  into  that  of  Bidolfoii 
he  was  treated  not  so  much  as  a  companion  as  a 
son,  till  the  death  of  Ghirlandaio.  They  painted 
many  pictures  conjointly,  which  always  pass  under 
their  name ;  and  of  this  number  is  the  S.  Anne  of 
Citt^  di  Castello ;  an  exquisite  picture,  both  for 
elegance  of  design,  and  a  peculiar  fulness  of  co- 
louring. Michele  was  particularly  eminent  in  this 
department,  which  he  diligently  studied  in  his 
own  works,  mid  employed  in  his  fresco  pictures 
over  several  of  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and  he  was 
selected  by  Tasari  as  the  companion  of  his  labours. 
Mariano  da  Pescia  must  have  been  much  esteemed 
by  Ridolfo;  for  when  this  master  painted  the  fres- 
cos in  the  State  Chapel  of  the  Old  Palace^  a  work 
which  gained  him  high  honour,  he  wished  the 
smaller  pieces  to  be  painted  by  Mariano.  There 
is  a  Holy  Family  in  that  place,  in  a  firm  but  agree- 
able style :  it  is^the  only  remaining  production  of 
this  artist,  who  died  young.    He  was  of  the  Gra- 
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tkdeifiaiuly;  apieceof  infonnationforwhieb^witb 
various  others,  I  am  indebted  to  the  politmess  of 
his  fellow  citizen  Sig.  Innocenzio  Ansaldi,  an  able 
writer,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  in  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  art  Cario  Portelli  da  Loro  in  Yal- 
damo,  proceeded  from  the  same  school  He 
painted  much  in  theCity,and  sometimes  with  little 
harmony :  yet  the  testimony  of  Y asari,  and  the 
picture  of  S.  Romulus,  which  remains  at  the  Santa^ 
demonstrate  his  ability  as  an  artist.  Of  Antonio 
del  Ceraiuolo,  little  remains  to  commemorate  the 
painter  but  the  name.  Mirabello  da  Salincomo, 
who  was  employed  on  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Bonarruoti,  devoted  himself  to  cabinet  pictures ; 
and  an  Annunciation,  ¥dth  his  name,  and  the  date  of 
1505,  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Baldovinetti 
&mily.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  Y asari,  who, 
in  several  passages  of  his  history,  mentions  artists 
now  sunk  into  oblivion,  that  might  have  found  a 
place  here.  I  close  the  list  with  two  illustrious 
names,  Perino  del  Yaga,  already  noticed,  but  after- 
wards to  be  more  frequently  mentioned;  and  Toto 
del  Nunziata,  reckoned  by  the  English  the  best  of 
the  Italian  artists,  who,  in  that  century  visited 
their  bland;  though  almost  unknown  among  us.* 

*  About  the  time  when  Michele  taught,  there  resided  iii 
Spain  one  Tommaso  Fiorentino ;  one  of  whose  portraits  b  men- 
tioned by  the  Sig.  Ab.  Conca,  (tooL  i.  p.  90  J  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.  In  the  Ducid  Palace  of  AlTa,  there 
are  also  galleries  of  grotesques,  where  we  read  the  name  of  Tom- 
maso Fiorentino,  the  author,  to  which  is  added  {UmL  ii.  p.  MBl' 
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He  was  the  son  of  an  obscore  artbt,  but  obtained 
ediebrity ;  and  Perino  himself  had  not  a  more  for- 
midable rival  in  the  school  of  Ridolfo. 

This  glorions  epoch  was  not  deficient  in  good 
landscape  painters;  although  the  art  of  landscape 
painting  without  figures  was  not  yet  in  great  re- 
pute. Yasari  highlj  praises  in  this  line  one  An- 
tonio di  Donnino  Mazzieri,  a  scholar  of  Franciar 
bigio,  a  bold  designer,  and  a  man  of  great  invehtitfn 
hi  representing  horses,  and  in  landsca{>e. 

The  grotesque  ciune  into  fashion  through  the 
eflbrts  o{  Morto  da  Feltro,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
Both  artists  were  settled  at  Florence,  and  thete 
painted ;  especially  the  second^  who  decorated  the 
palace  of  the  Medicean  family,  and  the  chapel  in 
the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  Andrea,  called  di  Co- 
simb,  because  he  was  the  scholar  of  Rosselli,  learnt 
tiiis  art  from  Morto,^  and  he  obtained  the  surname 

**  The  naooe  of  this  professor  of  the  art  u  quite  new  Come;,  in 
lus  grotesques  we  meet  with  the  exact  style  of  the  sons  of  Ber- 
gamasco,  ^c."  I  hardly  know  how  the  name  can  appear  new  to 
the  Ab.  Conca,  when  he  had  dready  mentioned  it  elsewhere; 
nor  how  the  composition  of  an  artist,  who  painted  in  1621 ,  could 
resemble  that  of  others  who  were  still  young  in  the  year  1570, 
in  which  their  father  died. 

^  Vasari,  in  his  Life  of  Morto,  says,  that  he  came  to  Florence 
iu  order  to  improve  his  skill  in  figures,  in  which  h^  was  deficient, 
by  studying  the  models  of  Vinci  and  of  Michelangiolo.  In 
despair,  however,  he  returned  to  his  grotesques.  Now  1  shall 
dsewhere  produce  an  unedited  document  shewing  his  ability  in 
%ure  painting,  which  I  should  not  have  occasion  to  do  if  the 
beautifid  portrait  of  Morto,  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence, 
^^^f  us  b  conjectured,  by  his  hand.    But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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of  Feltrini,  or  perhaps  Fdtrino;  from  His  besfi. 
known  master.    He  exercised  the  invention  npt 
only  on  walls  but  on  furniture^  on  banners  and  fes- 
tive decorations :  abounding  in  fSsmcy,  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  taste  originating  with  him^  and  much 
imitated  in  Florence.    His  ornaments  were  more 
copious  and  rich  than  those  of  the  ancients ;  were 
united  in  a  different  manner^  and  his  figures  were 
admirably  adapted  to  them.    Mariotto  and  Raf- 
faello  Mettidoro  were  his  associates ;  but  no  artist 
was  more  employed  than  he  in  designing  foliage 
for  brocades  on  cloth,  or  in  ornamental  painting; 
Pier  di   Cosimo,  and    Bachiacca,   or   Bachicca^ 
were  very  eminent  in  the  grotesque ;  of  whom, 
with  others  who  began  the  study  about  the  end 
of  the  first  Epoch,  I  have  already  treated,  among 
the  old  masters:  but  none  of  them  modernized 
more  than  the  latter,  who  was  usually  employed  on 
small  subjects,  particularly  on  the  furniture  6f 
private  houses,  and  on  small  pictures,  many  of 
which  were  sent  to  England.     About  the  time  of 
his  decease  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  CJosmo. 
He  drew  most  elegant  small  historical  designs  for 
tapestry  and  beds,  which  were  executed  by  his 
brother  Antonio,  an  embroiderer  whom  Varchi  com- 

that  it  is  the  likeness  of  an  unknown  person,  who,  as  I  have 
seen  in  other  portraits,  caused  hinwelf  to  be  drawn  with  a  finger 
pointing  to  a  death's  head,  in  order  to  remind  him  of  hb  mor- 
tality, but  in  this  picture  the  head  has  been  capriciously  inter- 
preted as  a  symbol  of  the  name  of  Morto,  and  the  painting  given 
as  the  portrait  and  work  of  Feltrese ;  of  whom  Yasari  gives  a 
Yery  different  one. 
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mends;  and  by  Gio.  Rossi^  and  Niccolo  Fiam* 
minghi,  who  introduced  the  art  of  tapestry  weaving 
into  Florence.*  His  best  work  was  a  cabinet^ 
which  he  ornamented  divinely,  says  Vasari,  with 
flowers  and  birds  in  oil  colours. 

Perspective  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy  during 
the  15th  century,  except  so  far  as  subservient  to 
historical  painting,  and  in  this  department  the  Ye* 
netian  and  Lombard  masters  were  no  less  eminent 
than  those  of  Florence  or  of  Rome.    After  this  pe- 
riod, artists  began  to  represent  arches,  colonnades, 
porticos,  and  every  other  kind  of  architecture,  in 
pictures  appropriated  to  such  subjects,  to  the  great 
ornament  of  the  theatres,  and  of  religious  and  con* 
vivial  festivities.    One  of  the  first  who  devoted 
himself  to  this  study  was  Bastiano  di  SangaUo,  the 
nephew  of  Giuliano,  and  of  Antonio,  luid  the  bro- 
.ther  of  another  Antonio,  all  of  whom  were  eminent 
in  architecture.    He  got  the  surname  of  AristotUe, 
from  his  disquisitions  on  anatomy,  or  on  perspec* 
tive,  accompanied  by  a  certain  philosophic  autho- 
rity and  ingenuity.    He  acquired  the  principles  of 
his  art  from  Pietro  Perugino>  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned his  school,  to  adopt  a  more  modem  style. 
He  exercised  himself  for  several  years  in  painting 
figures ;  he  copied  some  subjects  after  his  friends 
Michelangiolo  and  Rafiaello ;  and  aided  by  the  ad* 

*  They  wrought  horn  the  designs  of  Pontormo,  and  still  more 
those  of  Bronzino.  They  also  wrought  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
after  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  published  by  Gio.  Battista 
Mantuano,  among  his  prints. 
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vice  of  Andrea  and  Ridolfo^  he  produced  not  a  few 
Bfadonnas  and  other  pictures  of  his  own  composi* 
tion :  but  not  possessing  invention  in  an  eminent 
degree  he  latterly  dedicated  his  attention  wholly  to 
perspective,  in  which  he  was  initiated  by  Bramante; 
and  exercised  it  during  this  epoch,  when  Florence 
abounded  with  grand  funeral  obsequies,  and  pubhc 
festivities.  Ofthese,  the  most  memorable  were  those 
instituted  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.  in  1513,  and  on 
his  visit  to  Florence  in  1515.    He  had  in  his  train 
Michelangiolo,  Raffaello,  and  other  professors  of  the 
art,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  facade  of  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  other  works  which  he 
meditated.    His  court  added  pomp  to  every  spec- 
tacle ;  and  Florence  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  city. 
Arches  were  erected  in  the  streets  by  Granacci  and 
Rosso ;  templets  or  new  facades  were  designed  by 
Antonio  da  San  GaUo,  and  Jacopo  Sansovino; 
chiaroscuros  were  prepared  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ; 
grotesques  by  Feltrino;   basso-relievos,  statues, 
and  colossal  figures,  by  Sansovino  above  men- 
tioned, by  Rustici,  and  Bandinelli ;  Ghirlandq^o, 
Pontormo,  Franciabigio,  and  Ubertini,  adorned 
with  exquisite  taste  the  residence  of  the  pontiff. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  meaner  artists,  although  in 
another  age  even  these  would  not  have  been  classed 
with  the  vulgar  herd,  but  have  obtained  distinc- 
tion :  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that 
this  emulation  of  genius,  this  display  of  the  fine 
arts,  in  short  this  auspicious  period,  sufficed  to 
confer  on  Florence  the  lasting  appellation  of  ano- 
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tlier  Athens ;  on  Leo  the  mune  of  another  Pericles 
or  Augustus. 

Spectacles  of  this  sort  became  afterwards  more 
common  to  the  citizens ;  for  the  Miedici,  on  com* 
mehcing  their  domination  over  a  people  whom 
they  feared,  affected  popularity/  like  the  Roman 
Cssars,  by  promoting  public  hilarity.  Hence,  not 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  eleva- 
tion of  Clement  V II.  to  the  papal  chair,  of  Alex* 
ander,  and  x>f  Cosmo  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  thtiir 
coimtry,  on  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  on  that  of 
Giuliano  and  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  Y. ;  not  only  on  such  occasions,  but 
frequently  at  other  times,  they  instituted  tourna- 
ments, masquerades,  and  representations,  of  which 
tlie  decorations  were  magnificent,  such  as  cars, 
robes,  and  scenery.  In  this  improved  state  of  every 
thing  conducive  to  exquisite  embellishment,  indus- 
try became  excited,  and  the  number  of  painters  and 
ornamental  artists  increased.  Aristotile,  to  return 
to  him,  was  always  much  employed;  his  perspecr 
tives  were  in  great  request  in  public  places ;  his 
scenes  in  the  theatre:  the  populace,  unaccustomed 
to  those  ocular  deceptions,  were  astonished;  and  it 
seemed  to  them  as  if  they  could  ascend  the  steps, 
enter  the  edifices,  and  approach  the  balconies  and 
windows  in  the  pictures.  The  long  life  of  Aristo- 
tile, coeval  with  the  best  epoch  of  painting,  per- 
mitted him  to  serve  the  ruling  family  and  his  couur 
try,  untU  his  old  age,  when  Salviati  and  Bronmo 
began  to  be  preferred  to  him.    He  died  in  J551. 

MHbfle  the  city  of  Florence  acquired  so  much 
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glory  by  the  genius  of  her  artists^  the  other  parts 
of  the  state  afforded  materials  for  future  his^ 
tory,  chiefly  through  the  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
man school.  This  happened  more  especially  after 
1527,  when  the  sack  of  Rome  dispersed  the  school 
of  Raffaello  and  its  young  branches.  Giulio  Ro- 
mano trained  Benedetto  Pagni  at  Pescia,  who 
ought  to  be  noticed  among  the  assistants  of  his 
master  at  Mantua.  If  we  credit  some  late  writers, 
his  native  place  possesses  many  of  his  works :  but 

I  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Sig.  Ansaldi,  in  re- 
fusing to  admit  any  of  them  as  genuine,  except  the 
facade  of  the  habitation  of  the  Pagni  family,  now 
injured  by  time,  and  the  ]Hcture  of  the  Marriage 
of  Cana  in  the  Collegiate  church,  which  is  not  his 
best  production.  Pistoia  is  indebted  to  Gio.  Fran- 
cesco Penni,  or  perhaps  to  Fattore,  for  a  respectable 
scholar:  this  was  Lionardo,  an  artist  much  employ- 
ed in  Naples  and  in  Rome,  where  he  was  namq^ 

II  Pistoia.  I  find  him  sumamed  Malatesta  by 
some,  Guelfo  by  others ;  but  I  suspect  that  his 
true  family  name  is  to  be  collected  from  an  in- 
scription on  an  Annunciation  in  the  little  chapel 
of  the  canons  of  Lucca,  which  runs  thus,  Leonar- 
dus  Gratia  Pistoriensis.  I  am  indebted  to  Sig.  T. 
F.  Bemardi  above  mentioned  for  this  fact:  and 
the  picture  is  worthy  of  a  descendant  of  Ra£faeIIo. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  single  trace  of  Lion^ 
ardo  remaining  in  his  native  place  :  at  the  village 
of  Guidi,  in  the  diocese  of  Pistoia,  one  of  his  pio 
tures  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter,  where 
the  titular,  and  three  other  saints,  stand  around/the 
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throne  of  the  Yurgin.*  Sebastiano  Y ini  came  from 

Yerona^  in  I  know  not  what  year  of  the  16th  cen-r 

tury^and  was  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  Pistoia, 

His  reputation  and  his  pictures  did  honour  to  the 

coimlsry  that  adopted  him.    He  left  many  works 

both  in  oil  and  fresco ;  but  his  most  extraordinary 

production  was  in  the  suppressed  church  of  S.  De« 

siderio.     The  facade  over  the  great  altar  wasi 

storied  with  the  crucifixion  of  the  ten  thousand 

martyrs,  a  work  abounding  in  figures  and  invention. 

I  have  noticed  the  younger  Zacchia  of  Lucca,  who 

belongs  to  this  epoch,  in  the  preceding  one,  that  I 

might  not  separate  the  father  and  the  son.    I  am 

unable  to  find  any  other  artists  sufficiently  worthy 

of  record  in  this  district  of  Tuscany. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  it  we  may  turn  our  eyes 
to  Cortona,  and  notice  two  good  artists.  The  on^ 
was  Francesco  Signorelli,  the  nephew  of  XiUca, 
who,  though  unnoticed  by  Yasari,  shows  himself 

*  A  similar  composition  is  to  be  seen  in  an  altar-piece  in  the 
cathedral  of  Volternu    It  is  inscribed.  Opus  Leamardi  Piitariens. 
an,  1516.    This,  howerer,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  on  ac- 
count of  an  historical  doubt  started  by  the  Cavalier  Tolomei, 
wfaedier  there  flourished,  at  the  same  period,  two  Lionardi  da 
Pistqfa;  thus  ioslnuating  they  were  of  different  families.    And 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  case.    The  painter  of  the  piece  ia 
Volterra  was  not  Grazia,  at  Naples,  probably,  surnamed  Guelfo ; 
since  his  master  Penni,  if  we  are  to  believe  Vasari,  was  in  that 
year,  1516,  still  the  scholar  and  assistant  of  Raffaello ;  nor  does 
it  seem  probable  that  he  educated  a  pupil  of  so  much  merit. 
The  Leonardo ,  therefore,  who  painted  in  Vdterra,  most  hate 
b^n  some  other  of  more  proficiency. 
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A  paintor  worthy  of  praise^  by  a  circuhr  picture  of 
the  patron  saints  of  the  city^  which  was  executed 
for  ihe  council-haU>  in  1320 ;  after  which  period 
he  lived  at  least  forty  years.  The  other  was  Tom- 
maso  Paparello,  or  Papacello^  both  which  names 
are  given  him  by  Vasari,  when  writing  of  his  two 
masters,  Caporali  and  Giulio  Romano.  He  as- 
sisted them  both,  but  I  can  discover  no  trace  of 
any  work  wholly  his  own. 

Borgo,  afterwards  named  Citt4  San  Sepolcro, 
could  then  boast  its  Raffaello,  commonly  called 
Raffitellino  dal  CoUe,  bom  at  a  small  place  a  few 
miles  from  Borgo.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Raffaello ;  but  rather  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Giulio,  whose  pupil,  dependant,  or  assistant  in 
his  labours  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Te  at  Mantua,  he  is 
considered  by  Vasari.  It  is  singular  that  he  did 
not  write  a  separate  life  of  this  artist ;  but  assigns 
him  scanty  praise  in  a  few  scattered  anecdotes. 
His  merit  is  but  little  known  to  the  public,  as  he 
painted  for  the  most  part  in  his  native  place,  or  the 
neighbouring  cities ;  and  I  am  able  to  add  to  the 
catalogue  of  his  pictures  from  having  seen  them. 
He  has  two  pictures  at  CittJi  San  Sepolcro,  his  only 
works  specified  by  Vasari.  One  represents  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  who,  ftill  of  majesty, 
regards  the  soldiers  around  the  sepulchre  with  an 
air  of  displeasure,  which  fills  them  with  terror. 
This  very  spirited  picture  is  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Rck^^,  and  is  repeated  in  the  cathedi^.  The  other, 
which  is  in  the  Osservanti  of  S.  Francis,  represents 
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tfae  Assumption  of  the  Tirgin;  a  piece  agreeable 
both  in  colouring  and  design,  but  ita  value  is  dimi- 
iwshedbyajfigurelam  unableto  e:i^ain>  drawn  at 
one  side  of  it  by  another  hand.  The  same  subject 
is  treated  in  the  church  of  the  Conventual  friaris/at 
Cittji  di  Castello^  where  great  beauty  is  joined  to 
the  highest  possible  finish^  but  it  loses  something 
of  its  effect  by  standing  opposite  to  a  fine  picture 
by  Yasari^  which  throws  it  strongly  into  the  shade. 
An  entombing  of  Christ  by  Rafiaellino^  is  in  the 
Servi ;  a  very  beautiful  picture^  but  the  colouring 
is  less  firm ;  and  there  is  another  of  his  works'at 
S.  Angelo  with  S.  Michael^  and  S.  Sebastian^  who 
humbly  presents  an  arrow^  a  type  of  his  martyr- 
dom^ to  the  infimt  Jesus  and  the  Virgin.  In  thiB 
the  composition  is  simple  but  graceful  in  every 
part  A  picture  of  our  Lady^  with  S.  Sebastian, 
S.  Rocco>  and  a  canonized  bishop^  painted  in  a 
similar  style,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  S. 
Francis  of  Cagli ;  in  it  the  figmres  and  the  land- 
scape much  resemble  the  manner  of  Raffitello.  His 
Apostles  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  tJrbino 
are  noble  figures,  draped in,a  grand  style,  in  small 
oblong  pictures,  firmly  coloured.  The  Olivet  monks 
of  Gubbio  have  in  one  of  their  chapels  a  Nativity 
by  Baffaellino,  and  two  pieces  from  the  history  of 
S.  Benedict,  painted  in  fresco,  in  which  he  was,  I 
believe,  assisted  by  his  scholars.  The  former  is 
certainly  superior  to  the  two  last,  although  he  has 
introduced  in  them  real  portraits,  finely  conceived 
jurchitectttxe,  and  added  a  figure  of  Yilrtae  in  the 
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upper  part,  that  seems  a  sister  of  the  Sybib  of 
RoSkello.  He  also  painted,  in  the  castle  of  Peru- 
gia, and  in  the  Imperiale  of  Pesaro,  a  vDla  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  to  whom  he  afforded  more  satis- 
fiu^ion  than  the  two  Dossi.  After  having  assisted 
RaffiieOo  and  Giulio,  he  disdained  not  to  paint 
after  the  designs  of  less  eminent  artists.  On  the 
arrival  of  Charles  V .  at  Florence,  in  1536,  he  as* 
listed  Yasari,  who  was  one  of  the  decorators ;  and 
he  painted  cartoons  after  the  designs  of  Bronzina, 
for  the  tapestry  of  Cosmo  I.;  after  which  period 
I  do  not  find  him  mentioned.  Another  instance  of 
his  diffidence  is  the  following:  on  the  arriral  of 
Rosso  at  San^Sepolcro,  Raffaellino,  out  of  respect 
to  that  artist,  gave  up  to  him  an  order  for  a  pic- 
ture which  he  was  to  have  executed;  a  rare  in- 
stance among  painters,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  kindly  those  artists  only,  who  come  merely 
to  see  a  city,  and  immediately  leave  it.  He  kept  a 
school  at  San  Sepolcro,  whence  proceeded  Ghe- 
rardi,  Vecchi,  and  other  artists,  some  of  whom, 
perhaps,  surpassed  him  in  genius;  but  they  did 
not  equal  him  in  grace,  nor  in  high  finish. 

About  this  time  many  artists  flourished  in  Arezzo, 
but  of  these  two  only  are  praised  by  Vasari,  who 
is  not  sparing  in  his  commendations  of  the  Floren* 
tines,  as  I  have  remarked,  but  deals  them  scantily 
to  his  own  townsmen.  Giovanni  Antonio,  the  son 
of  Matteo  Lappoli,  was  the  scholar  of  Pontormo, 
and  the  friend  of  Perino  and  of  Rosso,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  Tuscany,  and  whoise  style  he  emulated 
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in  Rome.    He  wte  more  employed  in  painting  for 
private  houses  than  for  churches.   Gugliehno;  sur- 
named  Da  Marcilla>  by  Yasari^  a  foreigner  by  birth, 
became  a  citizen  of  Arezzo  from  inclination  and 
long  residence ;  he  was  dear  to  the  citizens,  who 
afforded  him  the  means  of  enjoying  life,  and  grate* 
lul  to  the  city,  where  he  left  most  beautiful  monu* 
ments  of  his  genius.  He  had  been  a  Dominican  in  * 
his  own  country ;  he  became  a  secular  priest  on 
arriving  in  Italy,  and  at  Arezzo  he  was  called  the 
Prior.    He  was  an  excellent  painter  on  glass^  and 
on  this  account,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one 
Claude,  a  Frenchmian,  to  execute  windows  for 
Julius  H. ;  but  he  also  employed  himself  in  fresco. 
He  studied  design  in  Italy,  and  so  improved  in 
that  arty  that  his  works  at  Rome  seem  designs 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  Aretine  ones 
appear  the  work  of  a  modem.    He  painted  some 
ce^ings  and  arches  in  the  cathedral,  with  scrip- 
tural subjects  in  fresco.    In  design  he  followed 
Michelangiolo,  as  nearly  as  he  could;  but  his 
colouring  was  not  firm.    His  paintings  <m  glass 
are  quite  in  a  different  style;  there,  to  very  good 
drawing,  and  uncommon  expression,  he  joined 
tints  that  partake  of  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  and  of 
oriental  sapphure,  and  which,  when  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  exhibit  all  the  brilliance  of  the  rambow. 
In  Arezzo,  there  are  so  many  windows  of  this 
glass  at  the  cathedral,  at  S.  Francis,  and  at  many 
other  churches,  that  they  might  excite  the  envy 
of  much  larger  cities.    They  are  so  finely  wcou^t 
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with  sabjecte  fimn  the  New  Testameiit,  and  other 
scriptural  histories,  that  ibey  seem  to  have  reached 
the  perfection  of  the  art  The  Vocation  of  S. 
Ifatthew,  in  a  window  of  the  cathedral,  is  higl^ 
praised  hj  Y asari ;  it  exhibits  '^  perspectives  c^ 
temples  and  flights  of  steps,  figares  so  finely  com- 
posed, landscapes  so  well  executed,  that  one  can 
hirdly  imagine  they  were  glass,  but  sometliiiig 
sent  down  from  Heaven  for  the  delight  of  man* 
kmd.'' 

This  place  and  period  remind  me,  that  before  I 
pass  on  to  another  ^>och,  I  ought  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  invention  of  painting  on 
glass,  which  was  anciently  likewise  styled  Mosieuc, 
because  it  was  composed  of  pieces  of  different  co- 
loured glass,  connected  by  lead,  which  represented 
the  shadows.  We  may  observe  glass  windows  that 
emuli^  well  composed  pictures  oh  canvass  or  on 
pand ;  and  this  art  is  treated  of  by  Yasari  in  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  the  introduction  to  his 
work.    From  the  prefiace.to  the  treatise  De  onmi 
sdetUid  artis  jnngendi,  by  Theophilus  the  Monk,  I 
find  that  France  was  celebrated  for  this  art  beyond 
any  other  country;*  and  there  the  art  seems  to 
have  been  invariably  cultivated,  and  brought  by 
degrees  to  perfection.    From  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  revival  of  painting,  the  Italians  wrought  vrai- 
dows  with  different  coloured  glasses,  as  is  remarked 

.  *  ''  Hie  inyeniefl  quidquid  direnonim  cdoram  genmbus  et 
fluxturis  habet  Oneda  .  •  •  •  qnidquid  io  fenestranun  Tarieiate 
pretiofa  diligit  Francia.^ 
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by  P«  Angeli  in  his  description  of  the  churches  of 
Assisi,  where  the  most  ancient  specimens  are  to  be 
seen.     In  the  church  likewise  of  the  Franciscan 
friars  at  Venice,  we  find  that  one  Fratet^  Theoto- 
niu8,  a  German,  worked  in  tapestry  and  glass  win- 
dows, and  was  imitated  by  one  Marco,  a  painter, 
who  lived  in  the  year  1336.*    It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  such  windows  over  the  altars  supplied 
the  place  of  sacred  paintings  in  churches ;  Chris- 
tian congregations,  in  lifting  up  their  eyes,  there 
sought  the  resemblance  of  what  ^'  they  hoped  some 
time  to  behold  in  the  celestial  paradise :  che  ancor 
lassC^  nel  ciel  vedere  spera,"  and  they  often  address- 
ed their  supplications  to  those  images.    In  the  fif- 
teenth century  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  a  man  eminent 
in  various  arts,  still  further  improved  this,  and 
ornamented  the  oval  windows  of  the  facade  of  the 
church  of  S.  Francis,  and  of  the  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence with  coloured  glass.    In  a  simUar  manner  he 
finished  all  the  oval  apertures  in  the  cupola  of  the 
cathedral,  except  that  of  the  Assumption,  executed 
by  Donatello.   The  glass  was  nMnufactured  at  Flo- 
rence, for  which  purpose  one  Domenico  Livi,  a 
native  of  Gambassi,  in  the  principality  of  Yolterra, 
who  had  learnt  and  practised  the  art  at  Lubec,  was 

*  Zanetld,  Nuova  Raccolta  delle  Mooefce  e  Zeccbe  d*IUlia» 
(torn.  IT.  p.  158).  In  this  work  we  qieet  with  a  long  Latin  docii* 
ment»  which  makes  mention  of  a  brother  of  Marco,  named 
Paoio»  also  a  painter ;  qui  habet  in  carti  designatam  mortem  S. 
Francisdy  el  Virginia  gloriose,  >icut  picte  sunt  ad  modum  thea- 
tonicom  in  pano  (i.  e.  panno)  ad  locom  minorum  in  Tarnsio. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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invited  to  that  place,  as  is  proved  by  Baldinucci 
in  lus  correction  of  Yasari.*  From  this  school  appa- 
rently came  Goro,  and  Bernardo  di  Francesco,  with 
that  train  of  Ingesuati,  whose  workmanship,  exhi- 
bited at  S.  Lorenzo  and  elsewhere,  has  been  mudi 
commended  by  the  Florentine  historians.  (See 
Moreni,  part  vi.  p.  41.)  This  art  afterwards  flon- 
rished  at  Arezzo,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Parti 
Spinelli,  a  scholar  of  Ghiberti.  About  the  same  time 
flourished  in  Perugia  P.  D.  Francesco,  a  monk  of 
Cassino,  not  merely  a  painter  in  glass,  but  a  master 
in  that  city;  and  some  conjecture  that  Yannucci 
profited  by  his  school,  though  a  comparison  of  dates 
does  not  much  fistvour  such  a  supposition.  This 
art  also  flourished  in  Venice,  about  1473,  where  one 
vrindow  was  executed  after  the  design  of  Bartolom- 
meo  Vivarini,  in  the  church  of  S.  John  and  S.  Paul, 
and  another  was  erected  at  Murano ;  but  the  art 
-of  painting  glass  could  not  be  miknown  at  this 
last  place,  where  it  originated. 

It  is  true,  that  in  process  of  time  the  Florentine 
and  Venetian  glass  appeared  to  be  not  sufficiently 
transparent  for  such  purposes;  and  that  a  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  that  of  France  and  of  England, 
the  clearness  and  transparency  of  which  was  better 
adapted  for  receiving  the  colours,  without  too  much 
obscuring  the  light.  It  had  this  other  advantage, 
that  the  colours  were  burnt  in  the  glass,  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  Vasari,  insteadof  being  laid  on  with 

*  Tom.  ill.  p.  25. 
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gUHis  or  other  vehicles ;  heace  they  had  greater 
brOikney^  and  were  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
ijojiuries  of  tioie*  This  was  a  Flemish,  or  rather  a 
Fiendi  invention,  aod  tibe  liatians  unquestionably 
received  it  from  France.  Bramante  invited  from 
that  country  the  two  artists  above  mentioned,  who, 
besides  the  windows  of  the  YAtican  paliu^e,  that 
were  wrought  mtii  colours  burnt  mto  the  glass, 
and  deslxoyed  in  the  sadc  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Clement  YIL  ornamented  two  in  the  4!hurch  of 
S.  Maria  del  Fo^foh,  with  those  scriptarai  histo- 
;ries  Ihat  yet  remain  perfectly  brilUaut  in  colour, 
jifter  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  Soon  after  ibis 
€3au4e  died  at  Rome.  WHliam  survived  him  many 
years,  and  from  that  time  xxmtinued  to  reside  in 
Axejsza.  He  there  was  engaged  in  the  service  of 
tfacicapital,  where  one  of  lua  painted  glass  win- 
dows is  preserved  in  the  Capponi  chapel,  at  the 
churdi  ci  S.  Felicitii;  and  he  taught  the  art  to 
Pastofiuio  of  Siena,  who  exercised  it  very  skilfrdLy 
in  the  state  saloon  of  the  Vatican,  after  the  dedgns 
of  Yaga,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena.  This  artist 
is  reckoned  the  best  scholar  of  his  master.  Maso 
Porro,  Michelagnolo  Urbani,  both  natives  of  CJor- 
tona,  and  Batista  Borro  of  Arezzo,  were  trained 
in  the  same  school,  and  were  afterwards  employed 
in  Tuscany  ^and  elsewhere.  In  ornamenting  the 
old  palace,  Yasari  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  two  Flemish  artists,  Walter  and  George,  who 
wrought  after  his  designs.  Celebrated  equal  to 
any  artist  is  Yalerio  Profondavalle  of  LouvaiUj, 
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who  aettlBd  at  Ifilan  after  the  middle  ci  the  six- 
teenth centtny,  a  man  of  fertile  invention,  and  a 
pleasing  coloorist  in  fresco  painting,  bat  chiefly 
eminent  in  painting  on  glass,  as  we  are  informed 
by  LfOmazzo.  Orlandi  celebrates  Crerardo  Omerio 
Frisio,  and  his  windows  executed  about  1575,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Bolc^pu.  This  art  after- 
wards declined,  when  custom,  the  arbiter  of  arts, 
by  excluding  it'from  palace  and  churches,  caused  . 
it  gradually  to  be  forgotten. 

Another  method  of  painting  <m  glass,  of  rather 
on  crystal,  was  much  in  fiishion  in  the  last  century, 
and  was  employedfor  ornamenting  mirrors,  caskets, 
and  other  furniture  of  the  chambers  of  the  great. 
Maratta  and  his  cotemporaries  painted  on  crystal 
for  such  works  in  the  same  style  that  they  employ- 
^  in  painting  on  canvass;  and  above  all  Giordano, 
who  taught  it  to  several  pupib.  Among  these,  the 
best  was  Carlo  Grarofalo,  who  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  to  practise  this  spe- 
cies of  painting,*  the  era  of  which  does  not  em- 
brace a  great  number  of  years. 

^  Bellori  Tite  de'  Pittori,  &c.  page  892. 
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The  Imitators  of  Michelangiolo  Bonarruoti. 

After  the  time  of  the  five  great  masters  above 
mentioned,  the  Florentines  were  so  rich  in  fine 
specimens  of  art  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  ap- 
ply to  foreign  schools  for  improvement.  They  had 
only  to  select  the  best  specimens  from  the  works  of 
native  ^urtists ;  as^  for  instance^  grandeur  from  Mi- 
chelangelo, grace  from  Andrea,  and  spirit  from 
Rossi ;  they  could  learn  colouring  and  casting  of 
draperies  from  Porta,  and  chiaroscuro  from  Vinci. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  assiduously  ap- 
plied to  design,  but  to  have  paid  little  attention 
to  the  other  branches  of  painting.  Even  in  that 
branch  they  imagined  that  every  thing  was  to  be 
found  in  Bonarruoti ;  and  imitated  him  alone. 
Their  choice  was  influenced  by  the  celebrity,*  the 
success,  and  very  long  life  of  this  artist,  who, 

*  **  AU  painters  seem  to  worship  him  as  their  great  master, 
prince,  and  god  of  design."  It  is  thus  Affonsig.  Claadio  Tdo- 
mei  writes  in  a  letter  to  Apollonio  Filareto,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  book.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  artists  of  the  Loo- 
nine  age,  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  passed  in  the  age  of 
Pius  VI. 
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having  survived  all  his  eminent  fellow-citizens,  na- 
turally recommended  to  employment  the  followers 
of  his  maxims,  and  the  adherents  of  his  manner; 
hence  it  has  been  observed  by  some,  that  Raffiiello 
lived  too  short  a  time  for  the  progress  of  thefine  arts, 
Michelangiolo  too  long.  But  artists  ought  to  keep 
in  mind  the  opinion,  or  rather  prophecy  of  Bonar- 
ruoti— that  his  style  would  be  productive  of  inept 
artists,  which  has  invariably  been  the  character  of 
those  who  have  imitated  him  without  judgment. 

Their  study  and  constant  practice  has  been  to 
design  from  his  statues ;  for  the  cartoon  on  which 
so  many  eminent  men  formed  their  style,  had  al- 
ready perished ;  and  his  paintings  were  not  to  be 
seen  in  Florence  but  in  Rome.  They  transferred 
into  their  compositions  that  statue-like  rigidity, 
that  strength  of  limb,  and  those  markings  <rf  the 
origin  and  insertion  of  muscles,  that  severity  (^ 
countenance,  and  those  positions  of  the  hands  and 
figures,  which  characterized  his  sublimely  awful 
style ;  but  without  comprehending  the  principles 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  without  thoroughly  un^ 
derstandmg  the  play  of  the  softar  parts  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  either  by  inserting  them  in  wrong  si- 
tuations, or  by  repres^iting,  in  the  same  manner^ 
those  in  action  and  at  rest;  those  of  a  slender 
stripling,  and  of  the  full-grown  man.  Contented 
with  what  they  imagined  grandeur  of  style,  they 
neglected  all  the  rest.  In  some  of  their  pictures 
we  may  observe  a  multitude  of  figures  arranged 
one  above  the  other,  with  a  total  disregard  of  their 
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reUtiTe  fiotoiutikos ;  iMturet  that  express  no  pas* 
sion^  and  ludf  naked  figuires  that  do  nothing,  except 
ponpooBly  exhibit*  like  the  Entellns  of  Virgil,  mag- 
na o$sa  hcertosque.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  axure 
and  gre«i  formwly  employed,  they  substituted  a 
languid  ydlowish  hue ;  the  full  body  of  colour  gave 
place  to  superficial  tints ;  and,  above  all,  the  bold 
relief,  sd  much  studied  till  the  time  of  Andrea,  went 
wholly  into  disuse. 

In  several  passages  Baldinucci  confesses  this  de^ 
cline,  which,  however,  scarcely  extended  to  two  or 
three  generations,  and  seems  to  have  commenced 
about  1640.  During  this  unfortunate  era  the  Flo- 
rentines did  not  d^enwate  as  much  as  some  other 
schools.  The  churches  are  full  of  pictures  of  this 
en,  which,  if  they  are  not  to  be  admired  like 
those  of  the  preceding,  are,  at  least,  respectable. 
Whoever  sees  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  S.  Maria 
Novellaf  and  other  places,  where  the  best  artists  of 
this  era  painted,  will  undoubtedly  find  more  to 
praise  than  to  condemn.  Few  of  them  were  emir 
nent  a«  oolourists,  but  many  in  design ;  few  were 
entirdy  free  from  the  mannerism  above  noticed ; 
many,  however,  by  progressive  improvement,  at 
length  attained  gracefulness.  We  shall  proceed  to 
consider  them,  chiefly  following  the  steps  of  Yin- 
cenxio  Borghini,  their  cont^i^^orary ;  the  author 
of  U  RepQio,  a  dialogue  worthy  of  perusal,  both 
fi>r  the  matter  and  the  style*  We  shall  commence 
with  Yasari,  who  not  only  belongs  to  this  epoch. 
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but  has  ever  been  charged  with  being  one  of  the 
chief  authors  of  the  decline  of  the  art.* 

Giorgio  Yasari^  of  Arezzo^  was  descended  from 
a  family  attached  to  the  fine  arts ;  being  the  great 
grandson  of  La^zaro,  who  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Pietro  delk  Francesca^  and  the  imitator  of  his 
paintings ;  the  nephew  of  another  Giorgio,  who, 
in  modelling  vases  in  plaster,  revived  the  forms  of 
the  antique,  in  their  basso-relievos,  and  their  bril- 
liant colours ;  specimens  of  whose  art  exist  in  the 
royal  gallery  at  Florence.  Michelangiolo,  Andrea, 
and  some  other  masters,  instructed  him  in  design ; 
Guglielmo  da  Marcilla,  caUed  the  Prior,  and  Rosso, 
initiated  him  in  painting :  but  he  chiefly  studied^t 
Rome,  whither  he  was  brought  by  IppoUto,  Cardi- 
nal de'  Medici,  the  person  to  whom  he  owed  his 
success ;  for  by  his  means  Giorgio  was  introduced 
to  this  family  that  loaded  him  with  riches  and  with 
honour.  After  having  designed  all  the  works  of  his 
first  master,  and  of  Raffiiello,  at  Rome,  and  like- 
wise much  after  other  schools  and  antique  marbles, 
he  formed  a  style  in  which  we  may  recognise  traces 
of  his  studies ;  but  his  predilection  for  Bonarruoti  is 
apparent.  After  acquiring  skill  in  planting  figures, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  excellent  architects  of 
the  age ;  and  united  in  himself  the  various  branches 
which  were  known  to  Perino,  Giulio,  and  their 
scholars,  who  followed  the  example  of  Raflaello.  He 
could  unaided  direct  the  construction  of  a  grand 

•  Baldiaucci,  torn.  ix.  p.  36. 
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fabric,  adorn  it  with  figures^  with  grotesques^  Vrith 
landscapes^  with  stuccos^  with  gilding,  and  what- 
ever dse  was  required  to  ornament  it  in  a  princely 
style.    By  this  means  he  began  to  be  known  in 
Italy  ;  and  was  employed  as  a  painter  in  several 
places^  and  even  in  Rome.  He  was  much  employ- 
ed in  the  hermitage  of  the  Camaldules,  and  in  se- 
veral monasteries  of  the  Olivets.    In  their  monas- 
tery at  Rimino  he  executed  a  picture  df  the  Magi, 
and  various  frescos  for  the  church  ;   in  that  at 
Bologna  three  pieces  from  sacred  history,  with 
some  ornaments  in  the  refectory ;  but  still  more  in 
jthat  at  Naples,  where  he  not  only  reduced  the  re- 
fectory to  the  rules  of  true  architecture,  but  splen- 
didly horned  it  with  stuccos  and  pictures  of  every - 
description.      Assisted  by  many  young  men  he 
spent  a  year  in  this  work ;  and,  as  he  himself  says, 
was  tlie  first  who  gave  an  idea  of  the  modem  style 
to  that  city.    Some  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Classe  di  Ravenna,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Peter  at  Perugia,  at  Bosco,  near  Alessandria,  in 
y  enice,  at  Pisa,  in  Florence,  and  at  Rome,  where 
the  largest  part  of  them  are  in  various  places  of 
the  Vatican,  imd  in  the  hall  of  the  Chancery. 
These  pictures  are  historical  frescos  of  the  life  of 
Paul  III.  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Cardinal 
Famese ;  with  whom  originated  the  idea  of  writing 
the  lives  of  the  painters,  afterwards  published  at 
Florence.    Brought  into  notice  by  these  works, 
honoured  by  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Bonar- 
ruoti,  and  recommended  by  his  multifarious  abili*- 
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ties^  he  was  iimted  to  the  coiurt  of  Cosmo  L  He 
went  there  wiih  his  fSumly  m  1563 ;  at  which  time 
the  artists  ahove  alluded  to  were  eitlmr  dead  or 
yery  old,  and,  therefore,  he  had  little  to  fear  from 
competitors.  He  superintended  the  magnificent 
works  executed  by  that  prince ;  among  which  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  distinguish  the  edifice  for 
the  public  offices,  which  is  esteemed  amcmg  the 
finest  in  Italy ;  and  the  old  palace,  with  its  aeyeral 
sub-divisions,  which  were  all  paanted  and  decorated 
by  Yasari  and  his  pupils  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment In  one  part  of  it,  each  chamber  bears  the 
name  of  some  distinguished  member  of  the  Amily, 
and  repres^its  his  explmts.  This  is  one  of  his  best 
works ;  and  here  the  chamber  of  Clement  Yll.  is 
chiefly  conspicuous,  on  the  ceiling  of  which  he  re* 
presented  the  Pontiff  in  the  act  of  crowning  Charles 
v.,  and  all  around  disposed  the  emblems  of  his  vir* 
tues,  his  victories,  and  his  most  remarkable  ^c- 
ploits.  In  this  work  the  magnificence  of  die  prince 
is  rivalled  by  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  artist. 
The  reader  may  find  notices  of  his  other  works, 
which  are  either  in  churches  or  in  private  houses, 
and  of  his  temporary  decorations  for  funerals  or 
festivals,  by  consulting  his  life  written  by  himself 
down  to  1567,  and  the  continuation  of  it  to  1674, 
the  year  of  Giorgio's  decease. 

It  remains  for  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
artist,  who  has  been  praised  by  some  and  con- 
demned  by  other  authors  that  have  treated  of  the 
fine  arts,  especially  in  Italy.    I  shall  consider  him 
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first  as  a  paiitter>  and  next  as  a  writer.    Had  all 
hid  Wt>rk8  perished  but  Bome  of  those  in  the  old 
palace>  the  Conception,  in  S.  Apostolo  at  Florence, 
which  Borghini  conunends  as  his  Qjiest  production, 
the  Decollation  of  S.  John,  in  the  church  of  the 
Bi^tist  at  Rome,  which  is  adorned  by  exquisite 
perspective,  the  Feast  of  Ahasuerus,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Benedictines  at  Arezzo,  some  of  his 
portraits,  which  Bottari  scruples  not  to  compart 
with  those  of  Giorgione^  and  some  of  his  other 
{Hctures  that  demonstrate  his  ability,  his  reputation 
wotdd  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is.     But  he 
aimed  at  too  much ;  and  for  the  most  part  pre- 
ferred expedition  to  accuracy.    Hence,  though  a 
good  designer,  bis  figures  are  not  always  correct ; 
and  his  painting  often  appears  languid,  from  his 
meagre  and  superficial  colouring.*    The  habit  of 
careless  execution  is  usually  the  companion  of 
some  maxim  that  may  serve  to  excuse  it  to  others, 
as  wdl  as  to  our  own  self-love :  Yasari  has  recom- 
ndended  in  his  writings  the  acquirement  of  com- 
pendious methods,f  and  *'  the  expedition  of  prao- 

*  He  executed  a  piditre  of  S.  Sigtsmund  for  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo>  at  the  desire  of  the  noble  faauly  of  M artelli,  which  de^ 
lighted  the  Duke  Coemo.  This  picture  ought  to  be  remoTed  froos 
the  altar,  for  the  tints  are  fading. 

t  ^o  learn  from  Pliny,  that  Filosseno  Eretrio,  celeritatem 
prseceptoris  (Nicomachi)  secutus  breTiores  etiamnum  quasdam 
pictuTtt  Tias,  et  oonpendiarias  iuTenit.  (Lib.  xxxt.  cap.  96.) 
We  perceive,  however,  from  the  context,  that  his  pictures  were 
no  less  perfect  on  that  account ;  and  I  believe  that  those  com- 
pendious means  were  more  particularly  connected  with  the  me- 
chanism of  the  art. 
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tice ;"  in  other  words,  to  make  use  of  former  exer- 
ctaes  an^  studies  in  painting.  This  method  is  highly 
advantageous  to  the  artist,  because  it  increases 
his  profits  ;  but  is  prejudicial  to  the  art,  which 
thus  degeneriEttes  into  mannerism,  or,  in  other  words, 
departs  from  nature :  Yasari  fell  into  this  error  in 
many  of  his  works,  especially  in  his  hasty  produce 
tions,  or  where  he  borrow^  the  hand  of  others  ; 
apologies  which  he  frequently  offers  to  the  readers 
of  his  "  Lives."  He  was  principally  induced,  I  be- 
lieve, to  ofifer  such  apologies  for  his  practice,  from 
the  strictures  on  his  paintings  contained  in  the  hall 
of  the  Chancery,  which  were  finished  in  a  hundred 
days,  according  to  their  author,  in  order  to  please 
the  cardinal:  but  he  ought  then  rather  to  have 
excused  himself  to  Famese,  and  to  have  requested 
him  to  employ  some  other  artist,  than  to  make  his 
apology  to  posterity,  and  to  intreat  us  to  excuse 
his  fiiults.  He  ought  to  have  listened  to  the  admo- 
nitions of  his  friends ;  among  whom  Caro  did  not 
fiiil  to  remind  him  of  the  injury  his  reputation  m^t 
sustain  by  such  hasty  productions*  As  he  long 
superintended  the  decorations  of  the  capital,  or- 
dered by  Cosmo  I.  and  Prince  D.  Francesco,  and 
was  assisted  in  them  by  many  young  men,  Baldi- 
nucci  affirms  that  he  chiefly  contributed  to  that 
dry  manner  which  prevailed  in  Florence.f 

This  opinion  is  probably  not  erroneous ;  for  the 
example  of  a  painter  employed  by  the  court  was 

*  See  Lettere  PiUoriche,  torn.  ii.  let  2. 
t  Bald.  torn.  ix.  p.  35. 
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sufficient  to  seduce  the  rising  generation  from  pris- 
tine diligence^  to  a  more  careless  manner.  After 
all^  the  Florentines  who  assisted  him  were  chiefly 
the  scholars  of  Bronzino^  and^  except  two  or  three, 
they  did  hot  adopt  the  style  of  Yasari :  some  others 
also  may  hare  done  so  for  a  little  time.  Francesco 
Morandini,  called  Poppi/  from  his  native  place> 
was  his  disciple  and  imitator;  and  in  his  picture  of 
the  Conception,  at  S.  Michelino,  in  the  superior 
one  of  the  Visitation/ at  S.  Nicholas,  and  in  his 
many  other  works,  he  appears  a  follower  of  Gioigio; 
except  that  he  was  more  minute,  and  attended 

^  more  to  gay  and  cheerful  composition.  Oiovanni 
Stradano  Fiammingo,  for  ten  years  a  dependant  of 
Yasad,  adopted  his  colouring,  but  imitated  the 
designs  of  Salviati;  with  whom  and  also  with 
Dani6le  di  Yolte'rra  he  had  lived  in  Rome.  There 
is  a  Christ  oh  the  Cross,  by  him,  at  the  Serviti, 
which  is  preferred  to  any  other  he  painted  at  Flo- 
rence, where  he  executed  many  designs  for  tapes- 
try, and  many  prints.  He  had  a  fertile  invention ; 
he  is  praised  by  Yasari  as  highly  as  any  other  ar^r 
tist  then  in  the  service  of  the  court,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Borghini  among  the  eminent  masters. 
Yasari  after  him  retained  Jacopo  Zucchi,  whose 

^  works  exhibit  none  of  the  cardessness  of  Giorgio. 
He  sometimes  imitated  him;  but  his  style  is  better 
and  more  refined.  He  lived  long  at  Rome,  under 
the  protecticmof  Ferdinando,  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
in  whose  house,  and  more  especially  in  the  Rti- 
ceUai  palace,  he  painted  in  fresco  with  incredible 
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Hk  pktme  of  die  Birtli  of  the  Baptist^ 
m  &  Giovsnm  Decollator  is  esteemed  the  best  in 
tbat  dmrdi ;  and  in  Urn  pieee  be  appears  noie  a 
foHowerof  Andrea,  than  of  any  otikermaster.  He 
nanaflj  introduced  real  portimits  of  distinguished 
dMucacters  and  men  of  letters  in  his  compositions, 
and  he  shewed  a  peculiar  grace  in  the  ignres  of 
childiwi  and  of  yoimg  people.  Bagfioni  pn^ses 
both  this  artist  and  his  brother  Francesco,  who  was 
mgood  artist  in  mosaic,  andan  excclent  painter  of 
fimit  and  flowers. 

in  oonmdering  Giorgio  as  a  writer,  I  shall  not 
conrame  much  time;  having  so  freqnendj  to  notice 
him  in  the  coarse  oi  mj  work.  He  wvete  pre- 
cepts of  art  and  lires  of  the  painters,  as  is  well 
known ;  and  he  added  to  tiiem  some  disseitatiom 
on  his  own  occnpatioos,^  and  his  pictiues.f  He 
entered  on  this  work  at  the  instigation  of  Carctind 
Famese,  as  weH  as  of  Monsig.  Gioyio ;  and  he  was 
encouraged  in  it  by  Caro,  Mofasa,  T<domei,  and 
other  Hterary  men  beloi^^  to  Aat  court  His 
ftrst  intention  was  to  coHect  anecdotes^  artists,  to 
be  e^rtended  by  Gitmo.    Tbiej  wished  bim  to  com- 

^  See  his  **  Description  iif  the  preparations  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Ponce  D.  Franceeoo,  of  Tuscany.''  It  is  inserted  in  Tolame 
zi.  of  the  ed.  of  Siena,  which  we  frequently  aHnde  to. 

t  **  Treatises  by  the  Car.  Giorgio  Vasari,  painter  and  architect 
of  Arez2o,  lipon  the  designs  painted  by  him  at  Florence,  in  the 
palace  of  their  Serene  Highnesses,  &c. ;  together  with  the  design 
of  the  painting  commenced  by  him  in  the  cupola.''  It  is  a  post- 
Innnons  work,  supplied  by  hisnephew  Giorgio  Yasari,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  1688  at  Florence.  It  was  v^uhfished  at  Areaioin 
1782,  in  4to. 
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meace  with  Cimabue;  with  which^  perhaps^  he 
oi^t  not  to  have  complied ;  but  this  circumstance 
dimimshes  the  fault  of  Yasari  in  passing  over  the 
older  BQASters  in  silence^  and  raises  the  glory  of 
Cimabue  fistr  above  all  his  contemporaries.  When 
it  was  dtscorered  that  Yasari  could  write  well,^ 
and  was  capable  of  extending  the  anecdotes  in  even 
more  ap^opriate  language  dian  Giovio  himself, 
the  whole  task  derdved  om  him ;  but  in  order  to 
render  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  public^  he  had 
the  assistance  afforded  him  q£  men  of  letters.  In 
1647^  on  fmiairing  the  book^  he  went  to  Ripino; 
and  whibt  he  was  emj^yed  in  painting  for  the  fira- 
temityof  OUvets,  Father  D.  Gio.  Bfatteo  Faetani^ 
abbot  of  the  monastery,  corrected  his  work  and  caus- 
ed it  to  be  whdly  transcribed ;  about  the  end  of  thai 
year  it  was  sent  to  Caro  for  perusal.  He  signified 
his  approbation  <^f  it,  ''  as  written  in  a  fine  stjie, 
and  with  great  care  f  f  except  that  in  some  passages 
a  less  artificial  style  was  denrable.  After  being 
correoied  in  this  respect^  it  was  printed  in  twp.  vo- 
himes  by  Torre&tiao,  at  Fbr^ice,  in  the  year  1550; 
in  this  edition  he  received  considerable  aid  from 
Fatiher  D.  Miniato  Pitti,  then  an  Olivetine  friar-J 
Yasari  eomj^biined  that  ''  many  things  were  there 

*  He  had  been  well  imbued  with  literature  at  Arezzo,  and, 
when  a  youth  at  Florence,  ^'  he  spent  two  hours  every  day  along 
with  TppoHto  and  Alessandro  de^  Uediei,  under  their  master 
Pierio.''    VaMiri  nella  Vita  del  SalnalL 

t  See  Lett  Pittoriche,  torn.  iii.  lett  104. 

I  Bottari  adduces  an  authentic  document  of  this  in  his  Preface, 
page  6. 
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inserted  he  knew  not  how,  and  were  altered  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent;***  hut  I  cannot 
agree  with  Bottari^f  that  these  alterations  were 
made  by  Pitti  or  any  other  monk.  If  Yasari  could 
not  discover  their  author,  we  are  much  less  likely 
to  find  him  out ;  and  there  is  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  Yasari  had  ofiended  many  persons  by 
certain  invidious  anecdotes,  and  thus  endeavoured 
to  excuse  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  Who  can 
believe  that  the  many  things  cancelled  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  which  seems  almost  a  new  work,  were 
all  liberties  taken  by  other  persons,  **  he  did  not 
know  how  r  and  not  mistakes,  at  lea&t  for  the 
most  part,  made  by  himself. 

In  whatever  way  it  happened,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  his  lives,  of  augmenting  tliem, 
and  again  printing  them,  accompanied  by  portraits 
of  the  artists.  After  publication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion he  had  availed  himself  of  the  manuscripts  of 
Ghiberti,  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  of  Rafiaello 
d'Urbino;  and  had  himself  collected  a  number  of 
anecdotes  in  his  different  journeys  through  Italy. 
He  undertook  a  new  tour  in  1566,  to  prepare  im 
the  new  edition,  as  he  informs  lis  in  the  life  of 
Benvenuto  Grarofolo ;  he  again  examined  the  woiks 
of  different  masters,  and  obtained  new  information 
from  his  friends,  some  of  whom  he  mentions  by 
name,  when  treating  of  the  artists  of  Forli  and 
Yerona.    He  would  have  been  still  more  full  of 

^  In  the  Dedicatory  Letter  to  Cosmo  I.,  prefixed  to  second 
edit 
t  See  Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  liL  let.  226. 
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anecdote  in  his  Lives^  had  his  success  corresponded 
with  his  diligence.  On  this  account,  in  the  be- 
gmning  and  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Carpaccio, 
he  himents  that ''  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  every 
particular  of  many  artists ;"  nor  to  possess  their 
portraits ;  and  he  ''  entreats  us  to  accept  what  he 
is  able  to  offer,  although  he  cannot  give  all  he 
Slight  desire."  He  republished  his  Lives  in  1568, 
and  affirmed  in  the  Dedication  to  Cosmo  L  that 
''  as  for  himself  he  wished  for  nothing  more  in 
them.''  The  new  edition  issued  from  the  press  of 
the  Giunti ;  of  the  additions,  consisting  of  fine  ob- 
servations upon  philosophy  and  Christian  morality, 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Giorgio,  part  was 
supplied  by  Borghini,  and  still  more  by  Father  D. 
Silvano  Razzi,  a  Camalduline  monk,  as  Bottari 
conjectures  in  his  PrefiEu^e,*  but  it  does  not  follow 

*  It  b  founded  also  on  Vasari's  remark,  in  his  life  of  Frate : 
''  Here  is  likewuea  partraU  by  F.  Oio.  da  Fiesoh^  whoteUfe  we 
hone  giveHf  which  u  in  the  part  of  the  Beatif  which  cannot,  ob- 
senres  Bottari,  apply  to  any  other  except  D.  Silrano  Razzi, 
aathor  of  the  **  Vite  dei  S.  S.  e  Beati  Toscaai ;''  among  which  is 
fomsA  that  of  B.  GioTanni.  But  this  indication  would  be  little ; 
or  at  least  it  b  not  all.  The  document  which  clearly  reveals 
the  iact,  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  polite  attention  of 
Sig.  Luigi  de  Poirot,  Secretary  to  the  Boyal  l^nances ;  and  this 
is  in  the  ''  Vite  de'  SS.  e  BB.  dell'  ordine  de*  Frati  Predicatori 
di  Serafitto  Razzi  Domemcano^"  publbhed  after  the  death  of 
Va^ari,  in  Florence,  1677.  In  these,  treating  of  works  in  the 
fine  arts  in  S.  Domenico  at  Bologna,  he  adds;  **  we  cannot 
give  a  particular  account  of  these  histories,  but  whoeTer  is  de- 
sirDUS  of  it  may  consult  the  whole,  in  the  Lires  of  the  Painters, 
Sculptors,  and  Architects^  written,  for  the  mat  part,  by  D.  Sil- 
TOL.  I.  R 
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that  they  assisted  in  correcting  the  wodc  It  ss 
full  of  errors ;  sometimes  in  tiie  grammatical  con- 
struction^ often  in  the  names,  and  frequentiy  in 
tiie  dates;  and  though  it  was  reprinted  at  B<dogna, 
in  1G48 ;  at  Rome,  ¥rith  tiie  notes  and  corrections 
of  Bottari^  in  1759 ;  in  L^^bom  and  Florence,  in 
1767,  with  fresh  notes  and  additions  by  the  same; 
and  lastiy,  in  Siena,  with  those  of  P.  ddlaValle;  it 
still  r^nains  not  so  mudh  a  judicious  sdection  ^ 
tacts,  as  a  mass  of  chronological  emendations,  some 
of  whidi  shall  be  noticed  in  the  sequel* 

This,  if  I  am  not  deceiTed,  is  the  objection  thai 
can  be  most  frequentiy,  and  almost  continually 
urged  against  the  work.  The  other  strictures  to  be 

TEOo  Bazzi,  my  brother,  for  the  Cay.  Giorgio  Vasari  of  Arezzo, 
his  very  intimate  friend."  After  such  information,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Vasari,  haying  communicated  his  materiab  to  this 
monk,  receiTcd  from  him  a  great  number  of  Lives,  that  boast 
such  elegant  prefaces  and  fine  reflections ;  but  that  he  here  and 
(here  retouched  them ;  adding  things  either  from  haste  or  inad- 
vertency, not  well  connected  with  the  context,  or  repeated  else- 
where. And  in  tins  way  we  may  account  fVn'  the  many  inconsil* 
tencies  to  be  met  with  in  a  number  of  lives,  very  finely  writtea, 
but  containing  passages  that  do  not  appear  to  come  from  tlie 
same  pen,  and  frequently  make  the  author  contradict  himsetf. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Bottari  wrote  principally  to  raariE 
tlie  changes  that  the  works  described  by  Vasari  bad  undergone 
during  200  years,  v  In  regard  to  the  emendations  pomted  out  by 
us,  he  declares  in  the  Preface,  that  he  could  not  und^take  them 
for  want  of  time,  healdi,  books,  and  most  of  all,  inclination. 
However,  we  are  indebted  for  not  a  few  to  him,  and  also  to  P. 
Ouglielmo,  though  not  equally  so  in  every  schooL  Bbtfa  are 
¥rriter8  of  merit ;  the  former  by  his  citations  firom  printed  workSf 
the  second  for  his  information  of  MSS*  and  unedited  attbors. 
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met  with  in  authors  are,  for  the  most  part,  exagge- 
rations of  writers,  offended  at  Yasari  for  his  silence 
or  fais'criticismsi  on  the  works  of  the  artists  of 
their  country.  There  is  nothing  so  flattering  to 
the  vanity  of  an  author,  as  defen^g  the  character 
of  his  natire  place,  and  of  those  dtiz^is  who  haye 
rendered  her  illustrious.  In  whatever  manner  he 
writes,  all  his  countrymen,  who  ue  all  the  world  to 
him,  think  him  in  the  right;  and  in  the  eo&e^ 
houses  he  frequents,  in  the  shops  of  the  boofe- 
seUers,  and  in  aH  public  places,  they  hail  hkh  at 
tibe  public  advocate.  Hence  we  need  not  be  swv 
prised  that  such  an  author  writes  as  if  his  country 
had  appointed  him  her  champion,  assumes  a  ^rit 
of  koBtHity,  and  then  the  transition  is  easy  from  a 
just  defence  to  an  injurious  attack.  From  wack 
causes  some  writers  appear  to  me  actuated  by^un^ 
becoming  enmity  to  Y asarL  The  passages  of  the 
first  edition,  cancelled  in  the  second,  have  been 
quoted. against  him;  he  has  incurred  odium  for 
some  deformed  portraits,  as  if  he  was  accountable 
for  the  defects  of  nature ;  his  most  innocent  ex^ 
pressions  have  been  tortured  into  a  sinister  mean^ 
ing.;  his  raendes  would  have  us  believe  that,  in- 
tending to  exalt  his  darling  Florentines,  he  neg^ 
lected  the  other  Italian  artists,,  as  if,  in  order  to  dm 
justice  to  these,  he  had  not  travelled  and  sought 
for  information,  although  often  in  vain,  as  I  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  historians  of  all  the  other 
schools  have  used  him  as  the  commentators  of  Yirr 
gil  treated  Servius ;  all  have  abused  him,  and  all 
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have  availed  ^emselves  of  his  labours.  For  if  aD 
the  information  collected  by  Y asari  concerning  the 
old  masters  of  tiie  Venetian^  Bolognese,  and  Lfom- 
bard  schools  be  taken  away^  how  imperfect  does 
their  history  remain?  In  my  opinion,  therefcnre^ 
he  deserves  our  best  thanks  for  what  he  has  done, 
and  much  forbearance  for  what  he  has  omitted. 

If  his  judgment  appears  less  accurate  on  some 
artists  of  a  different  school,  he  ought  not;  on  that 
Account,  to  be  taxed  with  mali^ty  and  aivy, 
as  is  well  observed  by  Lomazzo.  He  has  pro- 
tested that  he  has  done  his  best  to  adhere  to 
truth,  or  to  what  he  believed  to  be  true,*  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  read  him  without  prejudice  to  give 
him  credit  for  such  justification.  He  seems  a  man 
who  writes  as  he  thinks.  Thus,  he  bestows  com- 
mendations upon  BaldineUi  and  upon  Zuccaro,  his 
imemies,f  as  well  as  upon  his  friends :  he  distri- 
butes t^ensure  and  praise  with  an  equal  hand  to 
Tuscan  and  other  artists.  If  he  discovers  painters 
of  little  merit  in  other  schools,  he  finds  them^o 
in  that  of  Florence;  if  he  relates  the  jealousies  of 
foreign  artists,  he  does  not  conceal  those  of  the 
Florentines,  of  which  he  speaks  with  a  playful 
freedom  in  the  Life  of  Donatello,  in  his  own, 
«nd  more  especially  in  that  of  Pietro  Peruginow 

•  Tom.  YiLp.240. 

t  yideTdOA  Deicrixi&ne  del  Palazzo  Vaiicano,  p.  11.  Zoocaro 
did  not  so  readily  pardon  Vasari,  whose  "wotk  he  noted  with 
severity :  as  did  also  one  of  the  three  Caracci.  Lett  Pittor. 
torn.  ir.  lett.  210. 
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His  partial  criticisms  therefore  on  certain  artiste 
arose  less  from  his  nationality,  than  from  other 
canses.  It  is  certain  that  he  saw  but  little  of  some 
masters;  his  opinion  of  others  was  formed  upon 
incorrect  information ;  and  he  could  not  attain  the 
same  certainty  that  we  now  boast,  on  what  related 
to  a  number  of  artists  then  living,  who,  as  usually 
happens,  were  then  more  censured  than  admired. 
Some  allowance  too  should  be  made  for  his  other 
avocations ;  by  the  multiplicity  of  which  he  doubt- 
less wrote  as  he  painted,  with  the  expedition  of  hi& 
mode  of  practice.  A  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  repetitions  that  occur,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, in  successive  passages,  and  the  contradic- 
tory characters  he  sometimes  gives  of  the  same 
picture,  pronouncing  it  good  in  one  sentence,  and 
in  another  allowing  it  scarcely  the  praise  of  medio- 
crity. This  was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to 
Razzi,  towards  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
in  will ;  arising,  however,  more  from  the  bad  repu- 
tation of  the  man  than  from  prejudice  against  the 
school  of  the  artist.  For  the  incorrectness  of  such 
censures,  in  which  he,  however,  was  sincere,  I 
blame  his  maxims  of  art,  and  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  reckoned  Bonarruoti  the  greatest  painter 
that  had  ever  existed  ;*  and  exalted  him  above  the 
ancient  Greeks,t  and,  from  his  practice,  held  a 
bold  and  vigorous  design  as  the  summit  of  per- 
fection in  painting;  compared  to  which,  beauty 

•Tom.  Tin.  p.  203.  t  P.H^ 
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ind  colouring  were  notfaing.*  From  duch  fiinda- 
mental  principles  proceeded  some  of  his  obncmoos 
cri^isms  on  Bassano,  Tiziano,  and  on  Raffiidlo 
himself.  But  is  this  the  effect  of  his  malignity,  or 
of  his  education  ?  Does  it  not  happen  in  pMlo- 
BOjAy  as  in  painting,  that  every  one  gives  a  decided 
pt^erence  to  those  of  his  own  sect  Has  not  Pe* 
trarca  generalized  the  observatiim,  when  he  asks, 

■  .  **  Or  cfae  i  <|«ietto 

Che  ognun  del  suo  saper  par  cl^  si  appaghiT 

We  may,  then,  forgive  in  Yasari  what  appeared 
to  this  philosophic  poet  a  weakness  of  human 
nature ;  and  may  observe  on  a  few  passages  in  Mb 
work  what  was  applied  to  Tacitus ;  that  .we  con- 
demn his  principles,  but  admire  his  history.  Such, 
I  believe,  was  the  opinion  of  Lomazzo,  who  though 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  Yasari, 
not  only  excused  but  defended  him  ;f  and  in  this 
he  acted  properly. 

Yasari  is,  moreover,  the  father  of  the  history  of 
painting,  and  has  transmitted  to  us  its  most  pre? 
<AouB  materials.  Educated  in  the  most  auspimoua 
era  of  the  art,  he  has  in  some  measure  perpetuated 
the  influence  of  the  golden  age.    In  perusing  his 

*  Tom.  Tiii.  p.  123. 

t  *'  Although  I  do  not  deny,  that  he  shews  himself  a  little 
too  much  the  partizan,  he  ought  not  to  be  defrauded  of  his  due 
praise,  as  is  attempted  by  the  ignorant  and  invidious;  for  the 
completion  of  such  an  elegant  and  finished  history  must  have 
cost  him  great  study  and  research,  and  demanded  much  inge- 
nuity and  discrimination.''    Idea  del  Tempio,  &c  cfip>  it. 
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Mrm,  I  fancy  myself  listeniiig  to  the  individuals 
of  wliom  he  has  collected  the  traditions  and  th^e 
pceceirts.  It  was  thns^  thhik  I,  that  Ka^Estello  and 
Andrea  imparted  these  facts  to  their  scholars;  thite 
speke  Bonarmoti ;  the  friends  of  Giorgia  heard 
tins  from  Vinci  and  Porta^  and  in  this  manner  mnst 
have  related  it  to  him*  I  am  delighted  with  thi3 
&cts^  and  also  with  the  luminous^  simple^  and  na- 
tural manner  in  which  they  are  expressed^  inter- 
woven with  the  technical  terms  that  originated  in 
Florence,  and  worthy  of  every  writer  whose  subject 
is  the  fine  arts.  Finally^  should  I  discover  in  him 
any  prejudice  of  education^  or^  if  you  will^  arising 
from  aelf-love,  it  seems  to  me  unjust  on  account  df 
such  a  faulty  to  forget  his  many  services^  and  to 
declare  hostilities  against  him  for  such  blemishes. 
Another  service  Yasari  conferred  on  the  fine 
arts  yet  remains  to  be  noticed^  and  that  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Design  in  ^o- 
rence^  about  the  year  lfi61^  principally  through 
his  exertions.  The  society  of  S.  Luke  there  exist- 
ed from  the  fourteenth  c^itury^  but  it  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  was  almost  extinct,  when  F.  Gio. 
Angiolo  Montorsoli  Servita,  a  celebrated  statuary, 
conceived  the  design  of  reviving  it.  He  communi- 
cated his  idea  to  Giorgio,  who  so  eflectually  re- 
commended it  to  Cosmo  I.,  that,  shortly  after,  it 
arose  with  new  vigour,  and  became  at  the  same 
time  a  charitable  institution  and  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  prince  wished  to  be  considered  its 
head,  and  D.  Yincenzio  Borghini  was  appointed  his 
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representative  in  transacting  his  ordinary  business, 
Mrhich  situation  was  afterwards  filled  by  Cav .  Gaddi, 
by  Baccio  Yalori^  and  successively  by  some  of  tiie 
most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  tbe  city ;  an  ar- 
rangement maintained  by  the  sovereigns  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  chapter-house  of  the  Nun- 
ziata,  *'  decorated  with  the  sculpture  and  pictores 
of  the  best  masters''  of  the  age,  was  granted  to 
this  coU^e  of  artists  for  a  hall,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Valori.*  Another  place  was  assigned  for  their 
meetings,  and  they  have  frequently  experienced 
the  liberality  of  succeeding  princes.  Their  rules 
were  drawn  up  by  the  restorers  of  this  institution, 
of  whom  Yasari  was  one.  He  wrote  concerning  It 
to  Michelangiolo,f  and  asserted  that  every  member 
of  this  academy  "  was  indebted  to  him  for  what  he 
knew ;"  and  indeed  this  academy  in  all  its  branches 
partakes  strongly  of  his  style.  A  similar  doctrine, 
as  we  have  observed,  already  prevailed  at  Flo- 
rence ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  that  every 
one  followed  the  master  whom  his  genius  pointed 
out.  In  the  choice  of  a  style  nature  ought  to  di- 
rect, not  to  follow ;  every  one  should  make  his 
election  according  to  his  talents.  It  is  true  that  the 
error  of  the  Florentines  is  common  to  other  na- 
tions ;  and  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  aca- 
demies have  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  arts ; 
since  they  have  only  tended  to  constrain  all  to  iok- 

*  Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  i.  p.  190. 
.  t  Lett  PiUor.  torn.  iii.  p.  51. 
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low  the  same  path ;  and  hence  Italy  is  found  fruit* 
f ul  in  adher^Dtts  to  systems^  hut  harren  in  true 
painters.  To  me  the  institution  of  academies  has 
always  appeared  highly  useful,  when  conducted  on 
the  plan  of  that  of  the  Caracci,  of  which  we  shall 
treat  under  their  school.  In  the  mean  time  I  re- 
turn to  the  Florentine  school. 

The  contemporaries  of  Yasari  were  Salviati  and 
Jacopo  del  Conte,  both  of  whom  lived  also  with 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Bronzino,  the  scholar  of 
Pontormo.  Like  Giorgio,  their  genius  led  them 
to  an  imitation  of  Michelangiolo.  Francesco  de' 
Rossi,  called  Salviati,  from  the  surname  of  his  pa- 
tron, was  the  fellow-student  of  Yasari,  under  An-^ 
drea  del  Sarto  and  Baceio  BandinellL  The  last- 
mentioned  artist  was  an  excellent  sculptor,  who 
usually  taught  design  to  students  in  painting,  an  art 
which,  like  Yerrocchio,  he  sometimes  practised  for 
amusement.  Whfle  at  Rome,  Salviati,  contracting 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Giorgio,  pursued  the 
same  studies,  and  adopted  the  same  fundamental 
principles  of  the  art.  He  finally  became  a  painter 
more  correct,  more  elevated,  and  more  spirited 
tbaxk  his  companion,  and  Yasari  classes  him  among 
the  best  artists  then  in  Rome.  There  he  was  em*- 
ployed  in  the  palace  of  his  patron,  in  the  Famese 
and  Riceio  palaces,  in  the  Chancery,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Gio.  DecoUato,  and  in  various  other  places, 
where  he  filled  extensive  walls  with  historical 
frescos,  an  employment  which  was  his  chief  delight. 
His  invention  was  very  fertUe,  his  compositidns 
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varied,  fab  arohitectnre  grand ;  he  is  one  of  the 
few  who  ha;ire  united  celerity  of  execution  witli 
scientific  design,  in  which  he  was  deeply  v^rse4 
although  occasionally  scunewhat  extravagant   His 
best  production  now  in  Florence  is  the  batde  and 
triumph  of  Furius  Camillui^  in  the  saloon  of  the 
old  paJace,  a  work  full  of  spirit,  that  appears  from 
the  representations  of  armour,  draperies,  and  Ro- 
man customs,  conducted  by  an  able  antiquary. 
There  is  also  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  a  Defr- 
cent  from  the  Cross ;  to  him  a  familiar  sidqect, 
which  he  repeated  at  the  Panfili  palace  i^  Rome, 
and  in  the  Corpus  Domimi  at  Venice ;  and  it  may  be 
seen  in  some  private  collections,  in  which  his  Holy 
Families  and  portraits  are  not  rare.  The  octagonal 
picture  of  Psyche,  in  the  possession  of  the  Grimani 
fiunily,   is  highly  celebrated,   and  Gioi^o  pro^ 
Bounces  it  the ''  finest  picture  in  all  Venice/'    His 
remark  would  have  been  less  invidious,  had  he 
said  it  was  the  most  scientific  in  design ;  biit  who 
can  concede  to  him  that  it  appeared  a  paragon  in 
that  city  ?  The  features  of  Pysdie  have  nothing 
nndommon ;  and  the  whole,  though  well  composed, 
and  adorned  with  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  an 
el^^ant  little  temple,  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
charming  compositions  of  Tiziano,  or  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  in  which  we  sometimes  behold,  as  Dante 
would  ej^ress  it, ''  the  whole  creation  smile.- '  The 
design  of  Salviati  was  better  than  his  colouring ; 
and  on  this  account  he  did  not  meet  with  success 
at  Venice ;  on  his  going  to  France  he  was  but  little 
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employed,  and  is  now  lew  sought  after  and  es* 
itemed  than  Tiaiano  or  Paolo.  In  omam^tal  arts 
su^  as  poetry  and  painting,  it  would  seem  that 
mankind  are  more  easily  contented  with  a  medior 
crity  in  knowledge,  than  with  mediocrity  in  the 
art  of  pleasing.  It  was  very  correctly  obserred  by 
Salvator  Rosa,  when  requested  to  give  his  opinion 
up<m  the  relative  merits  of  design  and  colouring, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  meet  with  many  Santi  di 
Tito  in  ^e  shops  of  the  suburbs,  at  a  very  low 
piace,  but  that  he  had  never  seen  there  a  single 
specimen  of  Bassano.  Salviati  was  the  best  artist 
of  this  epoch,  and  if  he  was  little  employed  at  Flo* 
rence,  according  to  Yasari,  it  arose  partly  from 
the  envy  of  malevolent  persons,  partly  from  his 
own  turbulent,  restless,  and  haughty  demeanour. 
He  trained  up,  however,  some  artists  who  belong 
to  this  school.  Francesco  del  Prato,  an  eminent 
goldsmith,  and  an  excellent  artist  in  the  inlajring 
of  metals,  when  advanced  in  life,  imbibed  the  love 
of  painting  from  Salviati,  and  became  his  pupiL 
Having  a  good  idea  of  design,  he  was  soon  able  to 
execute  cabinet  pictures ;  two  of  which,  the  Plague 
of  Serpents  and  the  Limbo,  are  pronounced  moBt 
beautiful  by  Yasari.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  minor  pictures  ascribed  to  Salviati 
may  be  the  work  d  this  artist,  who  is  as  Httle 
named  as  if  he  had  never  existed.  Bernardo  Buon- 
talenti,  a  man  of  rare  and  universal  genius,  waa 
instructed  in  miniature  painting  by  Ctovio,  and 
had  Salviati,  Yasari,  and  Bronzino,  for  his  masten 
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in  the  other  branches  of  painting.  He  was  so  suc-^ 
cessful  that  his  works  were  in  request  by  Francis^ 
I.^  by  the  emperor^  and  the  king  of  Spain.  His  por- 
trait is  in  the  royal  gallery^  besides  which  little  in 
Florence  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty^ 
for  he  dedicated  his  time  chiefly  to  architecture 
and  to  hydrostatics.  Ruviale  Spagnudo^  Domenico 
Romano,  and  Porta  della  GrarfiEtgnana,  belong  to 
the  school  of  Salviati.  We  shall  notice  the  last 
among  the  Venetians,  among  whom  he  lived.  In 
the  treatise  of  Lomaezo,  Romolo  Fiorentino  is  as- 
signed to  the  same  school ;  the  individual  conjee-^ 
tured  by  P.  Orlandi  to  be  the  Romolo  Cincin- 
nato,  a  Florentine  painter,  employed  by  Philip  li. 
of  Spain.'  He  is  very  honourably  mentioned  by 
Palomino,  together  with  his  sons  and  pupils,  Diego 
and  Francesco,  both  eminent  artists  favoured  by 
Philip  IV.  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.  by  whom  they 
were  knighted. 

Jacopino  del  Conte,  who  is  also  noticed  in  the 
Abecedario  Pittorico,  under  the  name  of  Jacopo  del 
Conte,  and  considered  not  as  the  same  individual, 
but  as  two  distinct  artists,  was  little  employed  in 
Florence,  but  in  great  request  in  Rome.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  portrait*painter  to  all  the  Popes  and 
the  principal  nobility  of  Rome,  from  the  time  of 
Paul  HI.  to  that  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  whose  pon- 
tificate he  died.  His  ability  in  comx>osition  may 
be  discovered  in  the  jfrescos  in  S.  Gio.  DecoUato, 
and  especially  in  the  picture  of  the  Deposition  in 
that  place,  a  work  which  is  reckoned  among  his 
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finest  productions.  There  the  competition  of  his 
most  ^tinguished  countrymen  stimulated  his  ex- 
ertions for  distinction.  He  was  an  imitator  of 
Michelangiolo,  but  in  a  manner  so  free>  and  a  co- 
louring so  different,  that  it  seems  the  production 
of  another  school  Scipione  Gaetano,  whom  we 
shaU  consider  in  the  third  book  of  our  history,  was 
his  scholar.  Of  Domenico  Beceri,  a  respectable 
pupil  of  Puligo,  and  of  some  others  of  little  note, 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

Angiolo  Bronzino  was  another  friend  of  Yasari, 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  was  enumerated  among 
the  more  eminent  artists,  from'  the  grace  of  his 
countenances,  and  the  agreeableness  of  his  compo- 
sitions. He  is  likewise  esteemed  as  a  poet  His 
poems  were  printed  along  with  those  of  Bemi ; 
and  some  of  his  letters  on  painting  are  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  Bottari.*  Although  the  scho- 
lar and  follower  of  Pontormo,  he  also  recals  Mi- 
chelangiolo  to  our  recollection.    His  frescos  in  the 

*  He  examines  the  question,  then  keenly  contested,  whether 
Sculptore  or  Painting  was  the  most  noble  art.  He  decides  in 
faTour  of  his  own  profession :  and  there  are  some  other  letters 
in  that  Tolnme  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  worthy  of 
pemsaL  Bonarrooti,  on  being  asked  this  question  by  Varchi, 
was  unwilling  to  give  a  decision.  (See  torn.  L  p.  7,  and  p.  22.) 
After  Bonarruoti's  decease  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  prose 
and  Terse  compositions  appeared  on  both  sides.  Lasca  wrote 
in  fisTOur  of  painting,  while  Cellini  defended  sculpture.  (See 
Motes  to  the  Rime  of  Lasca,  p.  314.)  Lomasio  is  well  worthy 
of  notice  in  his  Treatise,  lib.  iL  p.  168,  in  which  he  gires  a  MS. 
of  lionardo,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Lodorico  Sforza,  where 
he  prefers  painting  to  the  sister  art 
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old  palace  are  praised^  ndoming  a  dimpd>  oft  ibe 
walls  of  which  he  lepreaented  the  Fall  6f  MiBBa, 
and  the  Scourge  of  the  Serpents,  histories  fuU-of 
power  and  spirit ;  akhoug^  the  paintings  on  the 
ceiling  do  not  correspond  with  them,  hdng  d^ 
dent  in  the  line  of  perspective.    Some  of  hisakar- 
pieces  are  to  be  se^i  in  the  churches  of  Florence^ 
several  of  them  feebly  executed^  with  figures  of 
angds,  whose  beauiy  appears  too  soft  and  eflSemi- 
nate.    There  are  many,  on  the  other  hand,  exr 
tremely  beautifiil,  sudi  as  his  PietJk  at  S.  Maria 
Nuova,  and  likewise  his  Limbo  at  Santa  Crooe, 
in  an  altar  belonging  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  Bicca* 
solL    This  picture  is  better  suited  for  an  academy 
of  design^  from  the  naked  figure,  than  for  a  church; 
but  the  paintor  was  too  much  attached  to  Miohelr 
angiolo  to  avoid  imitating  him  even  in  this  ertor« 
This  picture  has  been  lately  very  w^  r^aired« 
Many  of  his  portraits  are  in  Italian  collections  irf 
paintings^  which  are  praiseworthy  for  thdtr  truth 
and  spirit ;  but  their  character  is  frequently  dimi- 
nished by  the  colour  of  the  Aedi,  which  som^timoi 
partakes  of  a  leaden  hue,  at  other  times  appears  of 
a  dead  white,  on  which  the  red  appears  like  rouge; 
But  a  yellowish  tint  is  the  predominant  colour  ill 
his  pictures,  and  his  greatest  fault  is  a  want  of 
relief. 

The  succeeding  artists,  who  are  chiefly  Floren- 
tines, are  iiamed  by  Yasari  in  the  Obsequies  of 
Bonamioti,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academicians, 
written  about  the  year  1567,  and  in  several  other 
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j^aces.  Their  works  are  scattered  oyer  the  city, 
and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  cloister 
of  S.  Maria  Novella.  If  these  ^semicircular  pictures 
had  not  been  retouched  and  altered,  this  place 
would  be>  with  regard  to  this  epoch,  what  the 
cloister  of  the  Olivetines  in  Bologna  is  to  that  of 
the  Caracci;  an  era,  indeed,  more  auspicious  for 
the  art,  but  not  more  interesting  in  on  historical 
point  of  view.  Another  collection,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  in  my  description  of  the  tenth  cabinet 
of  the  royal  gaUery,  is  better  preserved,  and  indeed 
is  quite  perfect.  It  now  occupies  another  s^art- 
ment.  It  consists  of  thirty-four  fabulous  and  his* 
todcal  pictures,  painted  on  the  pands  of  a  writii^ 
desk  for  Prince  Francesco,*  by  various  artists  of 
this  epoch.  Yaflari,  to  whom  the  work  was  en- 
trusted^ there  represented  Andromeda  delivered 
by  Perseus,  and  procured  the  assistance  ci  the 
academicians,  who  Jhus  emulated  each  other,  and 
strove  to  reconmiend  themselves  to  the  coutt. 
Most  of  them  have  put  their  liames  to  thefar  w  wk  ;f 
and^  if  the  defects  common  to  that  age,  or  peculiar 
to  the  individual,  are  here  and  there  visible  in  the 
wmrk,  it  demonstrates  that  the  light  of  paintiiq; 
was  not  yet  extinguished  in  Fkurence.    Neverthe* 

*  For  an  acooimt  of  Ms  writing-desk,  which  was  made  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Cosmo  I.,  see  Baldinucci,  torn.  x.  p.  154  and  192. 

t  We  there  may  read  Allori^  Titi,  Buti,  Naldini,  Cosci> 
Maechiettiy  Minga,  Butteri^  Sciorini^  Sanfriano,  Fei,  Betli,  Ca- 
simi,  <3opin,  and  Caralori ;  besides  Yasari,  Stradano,  and  Pc^i; 
already  noticed. 
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less,  I  advise  him  who  examines  this  collection,  to 
suspend  his  judgment  on  the  merits  of  those  artista 
until  he  has  considered  their  other  productions  in 
their  own  country  or  at  Rome,  where  some  of 
them  have  a  place  in  the  choicest  collections. 
They  may  he  divided  in  several  schools :  we  shall 
hegin  with  that  of  Angiolo. 

Alessandro  AUori,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of 
Bronzino,  whose  surname  he  sometimes  inscribed 
on  his  pictures,  is  reckoned  inferior  to  his  unde. 
Wholly  intent  upon  anatomy,  of  which  he  gave 
fine  examples  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Servi,  and  on 
which  he  composed  a  treatise  for  the  use  of  pain* 
ters,  he  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  art  Some  of  his  pictures  in  Rome^ 
representing  horses,  are  beautiful;  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  in  the  royal  museum,  is  coloured 
almost  in  the  Flemish  style.  His  power  of  ex- 
pression is  manifested  by  his  picture  of  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
He  was  expert  in  portrait-painting;  but  he  abused 
this  talent  by  introducing  portraits  in  the  modem 
costume  in  ancient  histories,  a  fault  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  age.  On  the  whole  his  genius  appears 
to  have  been  equal  to  every  branch  of  painting ; 
but  it  was  unequally  exercised,  and  consequently 
unequally  expanded.  He  painted  much  for  fo- 
reigners, and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  ducal 
family,  who  employed  him  to  finish  the  pictures  at 
Poggio  a  Caiano,  begun  by  Andrea  dd  Sarto, 
Franciabigio,  and  Pontormo,  and  by  them  left 
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more  or  less  imperfect  Opposite  to  these  pictures 
he  painted,  from  his  own  invention,  the  Gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  the  Feast  of  Syphax,  and  Titus 
Flaminius  dissuading  the  Etolians  from  the  Achaean 
league;  all  which  historical  subjects,  as  well  as 
those  of  Csesar  and  Cicero,  were  chosen  as  sjrmbols 
oi  siihilar  events  in  the  lives  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici.  Such  was  the  manner  of  thinking  in 
that  age ;  and  modems  personified  in  ancient  heroes 
obtained  a  less  direct,  but  higher  honour  from  the 
art.  Giovanni  Bizzelli,  a  disciple  of  Alessandro, 
of  middling  talents,  painted  in  S.  Gio«  Decollato, 
at  Rome,  and  in  some  Florentine  churches.  Cris- 
tofimo,  a  son  of  Alessandro,  became  eminent ;  but 
he  is  to  be  considered  hereafter* 

Santi  Titi,  of  CitUi  San  Sepolcro,  a  scholar 
of  Bronzioo  and  Cellini,  studied  long  at  Rome, 
whence  he  returned,  vrith  a  style  full  of  science 
and  of  grace.  His  beautiful  is  without  much  of 
the  ideal ;  but  his  countenances  exhibit  a  certain 
fulness,  an  appearance  of  freshness  and  of  health, 
that  is  surpassed  by  none  of  those  who  took  nature 
for  their  model  Design  was  his  characteristic 
excellence ;  and  for  this  he  was  comm^ided  by  his 
imitator,  Salvator  Rosa.  In  expression  he  has  few 
superiors  in  other  schools,  and  none  in  his  own. 
His  ornaments  are  judicious;  and  having  prac- 
tised architecture  with  applause,  he  introduced 
perspectives,  that  gave  a  dignity  and  charm  to 
his  compositions.  He  is  esteemed  the  best  painter 
of  this  epoch,  and  belongs  to  it  rather  from  the 
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time  in  which  he  lived  than  his  style;  if  we  except 
his  colourings  which  was  too  feehle^  and  without 
much  relief.  Borghini^  at  once  his  critic  and  apo- 
logist^  remarks  that  even  in  this  department  he 
was  not  deficients  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself; 
and  he  seems  to  have  studied  it  in  the  Feast  of 
Emmaus,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Flo- 
rence, in  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  the. ca- 
thedral of  Yolterra,  and  in  a  picture  at  Citt^  dj 
Castello,  in  which  he  represents  the  &ithful  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles;  a  painting  that  may  he  viewed  with 
pleasure,  even  after  the  three  hy  RaffaeUo  which 
adorn  that  city. 

Among  his  numerous  pupils  in  design,  we  may 
reckon  his  son  Tiberio;  but  this  artist  attended 
less  to  the  pursuits  of  his  &ther,  than  to  painting 
small  portraits  in  veimilion,  in  which  he  had  sin- 
gular merit ;  these  were  readily  received  into  the 
collection  formed  by  Cardinal  Leopold,  whichnow 
forms  a  single  cabinet  in  the  royal  museum.    Two 
other  Florentines  are  worthy  of  notice,  viz.  Agos- 
tino  CiampeUi,  who   flourished  in  Rome  under 
Clement  Y III. ;  and  Lodovico  Buti,  wJio  remained 
at  Florence.    They  resemble  twins  by  the  simila- 
rity between  them;  less  scientific,  less  inventive, 
and  less  able  in  composition,  than  Titi,  thiey  pos- 
sessed fine  ideas,  were  correct  in  design,  and  cheer- 
ful in  their  colouring,  beyond  the  usage  of  the 
Florientine  school ;  but  they  were  somewhat  crude, 
and  at  times  profuse  in  the  use  of  ir^d  tints  not  suffi- 
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dently  harmonised.  Frescos  by  the  first  may  be 
seen  in  the  Sacristy  at  Rome^  and  the  chapel  of  S. 
Andrea  al  Gesii^  and  an  oil  painting  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion at  S.  Prassede^  in  his  best  manner.  A 
Visitation^  with  its  two  companions,  at  S.  Stephen 
of  Pescia,  may  be  reckoned  among  his  choicest 
works;  to  which  the  vicinity  of  Tiarini  does  little 
injury.  The  second  may  be  recognised  by  a  pic 
ture  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes^  abound- 
ing in  figures,  which  is  in  the  royal  gallery.  BaCcio 
Ciarpi,  a  pupil  of  the  same  school,  is  celebrated  as 
the  master  of  Berrettini,  and  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  diligence  and  correctness.  He  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  employed  at  La  Conce- 
zione  at  Rome,  a  most  splendid  gallery,  painted 
by  the  greatest  artists  of  that  age.  A  portrait  of 
one  Andrea  Boscoli,  his  pupil  and  imitator,  re- 
mains in  the  royal  museum  of  Florence,  and  many 
of  his  paintings  with  horses  are  dispersed  through 
the  city.  He  travelled  into  different  parts,  leaving 
various  specimens  of  his  art  in  different  countries^, 
at  S.  Ginesio,  at  Fabriano,  and  other  places  in 
the  district  of  Piceno.  His  largest  work  is  a  S. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  at  the 
Teresiani  of  Rimino;  a  picture  that  shews  in- 
vention, but  it  was  unknown  to  Baldinucci,  who 
compiled  anecdotes  of  this  artist.  Constantino  de' 
Servi  is  conjectured  by  Baldinucci  to  be  a  scholar 
of  Titi.  He  is  well  known  to  have  been  originally 
his  imitator,  and  having  gone  into  Germany,  there 
^adopted  the  style  of  Pourbus.    In  foreign  couur 
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tries  he  seems  to  have  painted  few  portraits^  a 
branch  in  which  he  had  greater  merit  than  em- 
ployment His  celebrity  was  greater  as  a  master 
architect  and  engraver  of  gems^  as  we  shall  notice 
in  a  subsequent  epoch.  In  closing  the  account  of 
tiie  school  of  Santi^  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  his  example  reclaimed  a  great  proportion  of 
the  succeeding  generation,  and  inclined  artists  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  style  of  Michelangiolo, 
by  introducing  more  grace  in  the  contours,  and  a 
better  taste  in  the  heads. 

•  Batista  Naldini  holds  the  third  rank  among  the 
scholars  of  Bronzino.  He  was  first  the  pupfl  of 
Pontormo,  afterwards  of  Bronzino,  and  having  re^ 
sided  some  time  at  Rome,  he  was  chosen  by  Y asari 
as  the  companion  of  his  labours  in  the  old  palace, 
and  retained  by  him  about  fourteen  years.  The 
historian  makes  honourable  mention  of  Naldini, 
even  when  a  young  man,  and  denominates  him  a 
painter  skilful  and  vigorous,  expeditious  and  indeflir 
tigable.  Naldini  obtained  similar  praise  in  Rome 
from  Baglione,  especially  for  the  chapel  of  John 
the  Baptist,  at  Trinit4  de*  Monti,  which  he  paintr 
ed  with  the  history  of  the  saint  He  painted  many 
pictures  in  his  native  city,  some  of  which,  as  the 
taking  down  from  the  Cross,  and  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin,  are  commended  by  Borghini  for  the  co* 
louring  and  the  design,  for  the  disposition,  the  per- 
spective, and  the  attitudes.  The  defects  observable 
in  most  of  his  pictures  are,  that  the  knees  are  rather 
too  much  swollen,  the  eyes  too  open,  and  marked 
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with  a  certain  fierceness,  by  which  he  may  be  generr 
ally  recognized;  his  colouring  is  also  characteristic, 
and  those  changeable  hues  in  which  he  delighted 
more  than  any  other  artist  of  the  age. 

He  taught  according  to  the  method  then  pur- 
sued by  most  masters,  which  was  to  employ  his 
scholars  in  designing  after  the  chalk  drawings  of 
Michelangiolo,  and  to  give  them  his  own  finished 
pictures  to  copy ;  for,  like  bees,  artists  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  work  in  secret,  and  ready  to 
wound  all  who  overlooked  them.  Baldinucci  has 
recorded  several  instances  of  this  peculiarity.  From 
these  circumstances  the  fault  of  the  scholars  of 
Naldini  was  stifihess,  the  common  failing  of  that 
age ;  they  had  little  of  that  free  touch  and  taste  in 
colouring  which  he  possessed,  but  yet  they  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  Giovanni  Balducci,  called  also 
Cosci,  from  the  surname  of  his  maternal  uncle,  was 
long  his  assistant  His  Last  Supper  in  the  cathe- 
dral, the  Finding  of  the  Cross  at  the  Crocetta,  his 
historical  compositions  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dome- 
cans  at  Florence,  and  in  S.  Prassede  at  Rome, 
prove  his  genius  to  have  been  more  refined  than 
that  of  his  master.  To  second  the  latter,  he  now 
and  then,  perhaps,  went  beyond  his  province,  and 
to  some,  his  attitudes  at  times  appear  affected.  He 
resided  and  died  at  Naples,  and  he  is  deservedly 
praised  by  the  historians  of  that  city.  Cosimo 
Gramberucci  appears  to  have  aimed  at  a  totally 
different  object  On  examining  a  great  part  of  his 
works,  we  may  say  of  him,  as  was  observed  of  the 
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ancient  artist^  that  he  has  not  sacrificed  to  the 
Graces.  He  seems  finally  to  have  improved^  for 
he  has  left  some  fine  pictures^  worthy  of  the  fol- 
lowing epoch.  Peter  healing  the  lame  in  S.  Pier 
Maggiore^  a  picture  in  the  style  of  the  Caracci,  is 
the  work  of  his  hand.  The  Servitian  monks  have 
a  good  picture  by  him  in  their  public  hall ;  and 
his  holy  families  and  cabinet  pictures  of  a  high 
class  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  city.  The  Cav. 
Francesco  Currado  had  a  still  better  opportunity 
of  improvement^  for  he  lived  ninety-one  years,  con- 
istantly  employed  in  painting  and  in  teaching.  One 
of  his  best  pictures  is  on  the  altar  of  S.  Saverfo,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giovannino.  He  was  very  emi- 
nent in  small  figures,  and  in  this  style  he  painted 
the  history  of  the  Magdalen,  and  especially  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Tecla,  of  the  royal  gallery,  which 
are  works  of  his  best  time.  In  the  same  school  we 
may  include  Valerio  Marucelli,  and  Cosimo  Daddi, 
both  artists  of  some  merit ;  the  second  is  memora- 
ble for  his  celebrated  pupil  Volterrano,  in  whose 
native  place  he  married,  and  two  of  his  altar-pieces 
still  remain  there. 

Giovanni  Maria  Butteri,  and  Lorenzo  dello 
Sciorina,  were  two  other  scholars  of  Bronzino, 
and  assisted  Vasari  in  the  above-mentioned  pic- 
tures on  the  escrutoire,  and  in  his  preparations  for 
festivals.  The  first  imitated  Vasari,  his  master^ 
and  Titi ;  but  at  all  times  his  colouring  was  inhar»* 
monious ;  the  second  has  little  to  boast  of  beyond 
his  design.  Both  are  honourably  mentioned  among 
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the  academicians ;  as  is  also  StefiEmo  Fieri,  who  as* 
sisted  Yasari  in  the  cupola  of  the  metropolitan 
church.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  of  the  Pitti  palace, 
is  ascribed  to  him,  and  it  is  the  best  of  his  works 
executedat  Rome,  which  are  censured  as  hard  and 
dry  by  Baglione.  Cristofano  dell'  Altissimo,  whose 
talent  lay  in  portrait  painting,  may  be  added  to  these* 
Giovio  had  formed  the  celebrated  collection  of 
portraits  of  illustrious  men,  which  is  still  preserved 
at  Como,  though  now  divided  between  the  two  fa- 
milies of  the  Conti  Giovio,  one  of  which  possesses 
the  portraits  of  learned  men,  the  other  those  of  war- 
riors. From  this  collection,  which  the  prelate  styled 
his  museum,  that  still  existing  atMondragone  was 
copied,  an4  also  the  collection  now  in  the  Floren* 
tine  gallery,  by  the  labours  of  CristofiEuio,  who  was 
sent  for  that  purpose  to  Como  by  Cosmo  I.  He 
copied  the  features  of  those  celebrated  men,  but 
attended  little  to  other  circumstances ;  whence  it 
happens  that  the  Giovian  collection  exhibits  many 
very  dissimilar  manners,  the  Medicean  one  alone ; 
but  the  features  of  the  originals  are  very  fiEuthfuUy 
expressed* 

Michele  di  Riddfo  del  Ghirlandaio  instructed 
many  artists  in  this  epoch.  From  his  school,  pro- 
ceeded Girolamo  Macchietti,  or  G.  del  Crocifissaio> 
the  assistant  of  Yasari  for  six  years,  who  after- 
wards  studied  for  two  years  at  Rome,  though  al- 
ready an  adept  in  the  art.  His  example  merits 
imitation,  for  that  school  speaks  more  to  the  eye 
than  the  ear ;  and  he  who  there  employs  his  eyes 
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^ari  mentions  Andrea  del  Minga,  then  a  youth, 
contemporary  with  Macchietti ;  yet  he  is  reck* 
aed  by  Orlandi  and  Bottari,  the  fellow-student  of 
Michelangiolo.  He  was  among  the  last  pupils  of 
Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandaio,  when  the  school  was 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Michele ;  and  hence 
he  rather  followed  the  latter  than  the  former.  Hi/y 
own  works  are  by  no  means  among  the  most  excels 
lent.  In  the  Prayer  in  the  Garden,  which  remains 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  he  rivals  any  of 
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ose  at  that  period  he  painty 
.nd  fronts  of  buildings^  in  which^ 
arriyed  at  great  eminence^  he  had  not 
.iOn  he  afterwards  attained  in  Rome  as  an 
.c,  from  assiduously  studying  the  works  of 
aello,  and  of  other  great  masters.    He  subse- 
quently returned  to  his  native  place^  not  only  a 
pleasing  and  graceful  figurist^  but  rich  and  learn- 
ed in  his  compositions ;  hence  he  was  enablcfd  to' 
adorn  his  historical  subjects  with  beautiful  land- 
scax>es»  with  sea-views^  with  fruit,  and  flowers,  not 
to  mention  the  magnificence  of  his  draperies,  and 
tapestries,  which  he  imitated  to  admiration.  Very* 
few  of  his  pictures  on  panel  or  on  canvass,  but 
many  of  his  frescos,  remain  in  almost  every  comer 
of  Florence ;  nor  does  he  yield  to  many  Italian 
masters  in  this  art.   Pietro  da  Cortona  used  to  ex- 
press his  astonishment  that  he  was  in  his  time  less' 
esteemed  than   he  merited;    and  Mengs  never 
came  to  Florence  without  going  to  study  him,  and^ 
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Judiciously,  cannot  fail  to  reap  the  advantage. 
After  his  return  to  Florence  he  finished  a  few  va- 
luable pictures  with  care  and  assiduity,  among 
which  may  be  noticed  an  Epiphany  for  the  chapd 
of  the  Marquis  Delia  Stu£Ei,  at  S.  Lorenzo,  and  a 
martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo  S.  Maria  Novdla,  which  is 
greatly  praised  by  Lomazzo.  Borghini  also,  after 
commending  the  beauty,  the  expression,  and  the 
picture  in  general,  scarcely  found  any  thing  to 
censure.  It  is  certainly  among  the  most  striking 
pictures  in  that  church.  Macchietti  also  went  to 
Spain,  and  was  not  a  little  employed  at  Naples 
and  at  Benevento,  where  he  is  said  to  have  painted 
his  best  pictures.  In  the  Dizionario  Storico  of 
the  professors  of  the  fine  arts  at  Urbino  (Colucci 
tom.  xxxi.)  I  find  mention  that  Girolamo  Mac*- 
chietti  produced  some  battle-pieces  for  the  hall  of 
the  Albani  at  S.  Giovanni ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  admitted  to  a  place  among  native  ar- 
tists belonging  to  that  city,  or  to  the  state  of  Up* 
bino. 

Yasari  mentions  Andrea  del  Minga,  then  a  youtil, 
as  contemporary  with  Macchietti ;  yet  he  is  reck* 
oned  by  Orlandi  and  Bottari,  the  fellow-stud^it  of 
Michelangiolo.  He  was  among  the  last  pupils  of 
Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandaio,  when  the  school  was 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Michele ;  and  hence 
he  rather  followed  the  latter  than  the  former.  Hi/sr 
own  works  are  by  no  means  amcmg  the  most  excel- 
lent. In  the  Prayer  in  the  Garden,  which  remains 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  he  rivals  any  of 
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bis  contemporaries;  and  hence  it  is  aUeged,  that 
he  was  assisted  in  this  picture  by  three  of  his 
friends.  Francesco  TrabaDesi^  mentioned  by  Bag^ 
Hone  as  the  painter  of  some  historical  frescos  in  the 
Greek  church  at  Rome,  was  a  pupil  of  Michele, 
but  lived  too  short  a  time  to  do  him  honour.  The 
fable  of  Danae,  on  the  writing  desk,  is  the  work 
of  his  brother  Bartolommeo. 

About  this  time  lived  Bernardino  Barbatelli, 
sumamed  Poccetti,  an  artist  omitted  by  Yasari  in 
the  school  of  Michele,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
academicians ;  because  at  that  period  he  painted 
only  grotesques  and  fronts  of  buildings,  in  which^ 
though  he  had  arrived  at  great  eminence,  he  had  not 
the  reputation  he  afterwards  attained  in  Rome  as  an 
architect,  from  assiduously  studying  the  works  of 
Raffaello,  and  of  other  great  masters.  He  subse* 
quenliy  returned  to  his  native  place,  not  only  a 
pleasing  and  graceful  figurist,  but  rich  and  learn- 
ed in  his  compositions ;  hence  he  was  enabled  to^ 
adorn  his  historical  subjects  with  beautiful  land- 
scapes, with  sea-views,  with  fruit,  and  flowers,  not 
to  mention  the  magnificence  of  his  draperies,  and 
tapestries,  which  he  imitated  to  admiration.  Very 
few  of  his  pictures  on  panel  or  on  canvass,  but 
many  of  his  frescos,  remain  in  almost  every  comer 
of  Florence ;  nor  does  he  yield  to  many  Italian 
masters  in  this  art.  Pietro  da  Cortona  used  to  ex- 
press his  astonishment  that  he  was  in  his  time  less' 
esteemed  than  he  merited;  and  Mengs  never 
came  to  Florence  without  going  to  study  him,  and 
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diligently  searching  after  his  most  forgotten  fres* 
COS.  He  often  painted  with  careless  haste,  like  a 
class  of  poets  whose  minds  are  imbued  with  Par* 
nassian  fury  and  fine  imagery,  and  who  recite 
verses  with  little  preparation,  and  with  little  trou* 
ble.  He  is,  however,  always  to  be  admired,  always 
shews  fiEtcility  and  freedom,  with  that  resolute  and 
firm  pencil  which  never  makes  an  erroneous  touch; 
a  circumstance  from  which  he  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  Paul  of  his  school  He  often  stuped 
and  made  great  preparation  for  his  works,  and  cor- 
rected his  outline  as  one  would  do  in  miniature 
painting.  Whoever  wishes  to  estimate  the  powers 
of  this  artist  should  examine  the  Miracle  of  the 
drowned  restored  to  life  in  the  cloister  of  the  San- 
tissima  Nunziata,  a  picture  reckoned  by  some  con- 
noisseurs among  the  best  in  the  city.  His  fresco 
works  are  to  be  met  with  nearly  throughout  all 
Tuscany,  and  his  circular  pictures  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Servi  at  Pistoja,  are  greatly  commended. 

Maso  Manzuoli,  or  M.  di  S.  Friano,  a  scholar  of 
Pierfrancesco  di  Jacopo  and  of  Portelli,  is  esteemed 
equal  to  Naldini  and  AUori  by  Vasari.  Nor  will 
this  appear  strange  to  any  one  who  beholds  his 
Visitation,  which,  for  many  years,  decorated  S.  Pier 
Maggiore,  and  was  afterwards  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  deposited  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vati- 
can. It  was  painted  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian, 
it  abounds  with  beauty  and  grace  in  the  figures^ 
in  the  draperies,  in  the  architecture,  and  in  evexy 
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other  circumstance.  This  is  his  finest  work,  and 
is  even  among  the  best  of  that  age.  In  his  other 
pictures  at  S.  Trinita,  in  the  ducal  gallery,  and 
elsewhere,  he  is  something  dry ;  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  writers  who,  though  they  offend  not 
against  grammar,  are  not  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
eloquence.  Alessandro  Fei,  or  A.  del  Barbiere, 
was  his  companion,  and  partly  his  scholar.  This 
artist,  who  painted  in  private,  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  the  school  of  Ghirlandaio,  and  of 
Piero  Francia.  He  had  a  bold  and  fertile  genius, 
adapted  to  large  historical  frescos,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced fine  architecture  and  grotesques.  In  his 
pictures  he  attended  more  to  design  and  expres- 
sion than  to  colouring;  except  in  some  pieces, 
supposed  to  be  his  last  productions,  and  executed 
after  the  reformation  of  the  art  by  Cigoli.  His 
picture  of  the  Flagellation  in  S.  Croce  is  highly 
approved  by  Borghini.  Baldinucci  admires  him, 
especially  in  small  historical  subjects,  such  as, 
amongst  the  pieces  on  the  writing  desk,  are  the 
Daniel  at  the  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  and  that  of  the 
goldsmith's  art 

Federigo  Zuccaro  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
instructors  of  the  artists  of  this  epoch ;  for  whilst 
employed  in  painting  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral, 
where  Yasari  had  only  finished  a  few  ^ures  at  his 
death,  he  taught  painting  to  Bartolommeo  Carduc^ 
ci,  who  became  an  architect  and  statuary  under 
Amannati,  and  an  artificer  in  stucco  under  another 
master.     Carducci  acquired  dii^tinction  by  those 
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talents  in  the  court  of  his  Catholic  fiiajesty,  whew 
he  was  introduced  by  Zuccaro ;  and  where  he  es- 
tablished himself  and  his  younger  brother  and  pu- 
pil^ Yincenzio.  Both  are  mentioned  by  Palomino 
among  the  eminent  artists  who  painted  in  the  court 
of  Spain.  Both  must  be  well  known  there ;  espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  lived  but  little  at  Florence, 
and  who  painted  more  pictures  when  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  lY.  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  or  successors.  He  printed  a  dialogue 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  De  las  Excekncias  de  la 
Pintura,  from  which  Baldinucci  has  quoted  some 
passages  in  the  account  of  this  artist 

Of  some  of  the  artists  mentioned  by  Vasari  as 
his  assistants  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace^  in 
the  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Franr 
cesco,  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of  .Bonarruoti,  or  in 
the  collection  of  pictures  on  the  writing  desk,  the 
masters  are  unknown ;  and  the  knowledge  would 
be  of  little  consequence.  Such  artists  are  Dome- 
nico  Benci,  and  Tommaso  del  Y errocchio,  whom  he 
names  in  his  third  volume  at  page  873,  and  Fe- 
derigo  di  Lamberto,  a  Fleming,  called  F.  del  Pa- 
dovano,  whom  he  had  a  little  before  noticed  as  a 
new  citizen  of  Florence,  and  as  a  considerable  or- 
nament to  the  academy.  Omitted  by  Yasari,  but 
inscribed  on  the  writing  desk,  we  find  the  names 
of  Niccolo  Betti,  who  painted  the  story  of  Cflesar ; 
of  Yittor  Casini,  who  there  repr^ented  the  Forge 
of  Yulcan ;  of  Mirabello  Cavalori,  who  pourtrayed 
Lavinia  Sacrificing,  and  also  the  emblems  of  the  art 
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of  weaving;  of  Jacopo  Coppi^  who  there  painted  the 
Family  of  Darius,  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
I  suspect  that  they  were  all  scholars  of  Michele ; 
and  Yasari  has  more  than  once  thus  generally  no* 
ticed  them.  Perhaps  Cavalori  is  the  Salincomo 
mentioned  in  another  place,  and  Coppi  is  believed 
to  be  that  Jacopo  di  Meglio,  who  is  more  severely 
treated  by  Borghini  than  any  other  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  not  without  reason ;  for 
his  Ecce  Homo  in  that  place  has  all  the  defects  of 
this  epoch.  Whether  Coppi  is  to  be  identified  with 
this  person  or  not,  he  cannot  be  equally  reprehend- 
ed for  his  pictures  on  the  writing  desk ;  and  in  S. 
Salvator  at  Bologna,  he  produced  a  picture  of  the 
Redeemer  Crucified  by  the  Jews,  thai  might  vie 
with  the  best  pictures  in  that  city  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  Caracci,  and  is  yet  one  of  those  most 
full  of  subject  and  most  carefully  studied.  He  imi- 
tated Yasari  in  colouring,  and  in  propriety  of  in- 
vention, in  variety  of  figures,  and  in  diligence  in 
every  part,  I  have  seen  no  picture  of  Yasari  by 
which  it  is  surpassed.  It  bears  the  date  of  1579, 
together  with  his  name.  There  is  an  account  of 
two  of  his  frescos  in  the  Guida  di  Roma ;  one  of 
which,  very  copious  in  subject,  is  placed  in  the  tri- 
bune of  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the  name  of  Pieie 
di  Ridolfo,  by  whom  there  is  a  large  altar-piece, 
consisting  of  the  Ascension,  and  bearing  the  date 
1612 ;  it  is  supposed  that  he  took  his  name  firom 
the  last  of  the  Ghirlandai,  in  whose  service  he 
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may  have  been  during  his  eariy  fife.  Whoever 
may  he  desirous  of  adding  to  the  list  of  names,  will 
find  a  great  number  in  a  letter  of  Borghini  to  the 
Prince  D.  Francesco  (Lett.  Pittpr.  tom.  i.  p.  90), 
in  which  he  suggests  a  plan  for  the  preparations  of 
the  Prince's  nuptials,  as  well  as  the  artists  best 
qualified  to  conduct  them.  The  names,  however, 
I  here  give  would  be  more  than  amply  sufficient, 
were  it  not  my  wish  to  illustrate  Vasari  by  every 
means  in  my  power. 

After  considering  the  artists  of  Florence,  on  turn- 
ing to  the  rest  of  Tuscany,  we  find  in  many  places 
other  associates  of  Giorgio,  who,  perhaps^  had  as 
many  assistants  in  painting  as  bricklayers  in  archi- 
tecture. Ste&no  Veltroni,  of  Monte  Sansavino, 
his  cousin,  was  a  man  of  slow  parts,  but  very  re- 
spectable in  the  art.  He  assisted  Vasari  in  the  vine- 
yard of  Pope  Julius ;  or  rather  he  superintended 
the  grotesque  works  in  that  place ;  and  followed 
his  cousin  to  Naples,  to  Bologna,  and  to  Florence. 
I  know  not  whether  Orazio  Porta,  likewise  a  na- 
tive of  Sansavino,  and  Alessimdro  Fortori  of 
Arezzo,  ever  left  Tuscany;  they  appear  to  have 
painted  chiefly  in  their  native  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity. Bastiano  Flori  and  Fra  Salvatore  Foschi, 
both  natives  of  Arezzo,  were  employed  in  the  Ro- 
man Chancery,  along  with  Bagnacavallo,  and  the 
Spaniards  Ruviale  and  Bizzerra.  Andrea  Aretina, 
the  scholar  of  Daniello,  lived  at  a  later  period,  or 
at  least  until  1615.* 

*  Baglione,  in  the  life  of  P.  Biagio  Betti. 
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About  this  time  Citt&  San  Sepolcro  was  a  se- 
minary for  painters^  who  were  either  wholly  or 
chiefly  educated  by  Raffaellino  ;   and  from  this 
place  Yasari  invited  not  only  the  master^  but  seve- 
ral of  the  scholars  to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  He 
was  greatly  assisted  by  Cristoforo  Gherardi,  sur- 
named  Doceno>  whose  life  he  has  written.    This 
artist  was  his  right  hand,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  in  almost  every  place  where  he  was 
much  employed.    Gherardi  followed  his  designs 
with  a  freedom  resulting  from  a  genius  pliant,  co- 
pious, and  natural,  adapted  to  ornamental  works. 
Such  was  his  talent  for  managing  fresco  colours, 
that  Yasari  pronounces  himself  his  inferior :  but 
the   grotesques  of  the  Yitelli  palace,  which  are 
wholly  his  own,  shew  him  not  to  have  been  more  vi- 
gorous in  his  colouring.   The  oil  picture  of  the  Yisi- 
tation  in  the  church  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Citt^  di  Cas- 
tello,  is  entirely  his  own ;  but  Yasari  does  not  men- 
tion it.    The  upper  part  of  the  picture  of  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  at  Perugia,  is  likewise  his ;  and  is  no 
less  elegant  and  graceful,  than  the  lower  part,  which 
is  the  work  of  Lattanzio  della  Marca,  is  firm  and  vi- 
gorous.   Doceno  died  in  his  native  place  in  1652; 
and  C!osmo  I.  honoured  his  tomb  with  a  bust  of 
marble,  and  an  epitaph,  in  which  he  is  said  to  be 
Pingendi  arte  pnBstanHssimus,  and  Yasari,  who  had 
approved  of  his  labours  in  the  old  palace,  is  called 
hujus  artis  facile  princeps.    It  is  written  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Tuscan  painters,^  and  is  alone  suf- 

^  Pictores  Hetnitci. 
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ficient  to  demonstrate  the  state  of  this  school,  and 
the  taste  of  Cosmo.  After  this  specimen^  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  prince  neglected  to  have  his 
portrait  painted  by  Tiziano^  whom  he  would  es- 
teem little  in  comparison  to  his  own  VasarL  It  is 
a  true  observation  that  virtues  are  not  hereditary, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  poet,  they  rarely  spring 
up  again  in  the  branches*  Leo  X.  wan  the  patrom 
of  the  arts,  and  he  knew  how  to  apprenciate  them ; 
but  Cosmo  encouraged,  without  possessing  taste  to 
discritaiinate^ 

The  Three  Cungi  (or  Congi,  as  some  will  have 
it)  are  also  claimed  by  San  Sepolcro.  Gio.  Batis- 
ta was  the  servant  of  Yasari  for  seven  years ;  Ld- 
onardo  is  described  to  us  as  an  eminent  designer, 
in  the  life  of  Perino,  and  in  that  of  Zuccaro  is  said 
to  have  been  a  painter  employed  in  the  pontifical 
palace  about  1560,  along  with  his  countryman 
Durante  del  Nero.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  third 
brother,  Francesco,  I  am  indebted  teiiiy  learned 
Mend  Sig.  Annibale  Lancisi ;  and  I  havcf  since  re- 
ceived more  particular  information  from  Sig«  Gia- 
chi,  who  gives  an  account  of  an  altar-piece  of  &  Se- 
bastiano,  in  the  cathedral  at  Yolterra,  together  with 
the  receipt  for  its  purchase  money  in  1587i  where  he 
is  called  Francesco  di  Leonardo  Cvgni  da  Sorgo. 
At  Rome  we  cannot  judge  properly  of  their  style, 
but  it  may  be  discovered  in  their  own  country,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Rocco,  at  the  convent  of  the  Osr 
servanti,  and  in  other  phtces.  Their  compositions 
display   great  simplicity,  their  ideas  are  chiefly 
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dmwn  from  nature,  and  thejr  attmided  sufficiently 
to  colouring.  Raffaele  Scaminossi^  a  scholar  of 
Raffaellino,  painted  in  a  similar  but  somewhat  more 
Uvelj  numner.  I  learn  nothing  of  Giovanni  Pado 
del  Borgo,  except  that  he  was  the  assistant  of  Ya^ 
sari  in  his  very  hasty  labours  ia  the  Chanc^y^ 
about  1545.  He  cannot  be  the  Gio.  de'  Yecdu 
who  painted  so  much  in  Rome,  as  we  are  informed, 
by  Baglione ;  and  who  chiefly  excelled  at  Caprarola, 
when  contending  with  Taddeo  Zuccaro,  and  in  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso^  in  the  various 
histories  of  the  Martyr.  He  appears  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  later  period^  as  did  the  three  Alberti, 
who  were  of  a  fiunily  in  San  Sepolcro^  abounding 
in  painters.  They  went  to  study  at  Rome>  and 
easily  fcmned  themselves  on  the  style  common  to 
artists  in  the  time  of  Grregory  XIII.  Time  they 
took  up  their  abode,  and  there  died,  after  having 
executed  many  works,  especially  in  fresco,  in  that 
eity,  and  also  some  memorials  of  their  art  in  their 
native  country. 

The  cathedral  contains  a  Nativity  by  Durante, 
a  subject  which  he  handled  better  in  the  Yallicella 
of  R<Hne,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  his  best  perform^ 
ance  in  that  city :  in  others  he  is  often  languid,, 
both  in  design  and  colouring,  and  appears  rather 
a  laborious  artist  than  a  man  of  genius^  Cherubi- 
no,  the  reputed  son  of  Michele,  and  the  assistant 
of  Daniel  di  Yolterra,*  was  a  celebrated  engraver 

^  Vasmri  calU  Urn  Michele  Kor^ntiiiOy  and  die  painter  of  Uie 

Slaughter  of  the  InnoeeBtSi,  which  we  hare  noticed  at  page^l87« 

VOL.  I.  T  Orlandi 
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on  copper^  and  from  this  art  he  derived  great  as-' 
sistance  in  design.  Although  late  in  api^lying  to 
paintings  he  obtained  a  name  in  those  times.  Hid 
proportions  were  light  and  spirited ;  his  choirs  of 
angels  were  agreeable  and  original ;  his  penciling 
and  whole  composition  were  dexterous  and  spon- 
taneous. Such  is  the  character  of  his  Trinity  in 
the  cathedral  of  Borgo,  in  which  place  there  re- 
mains the  facade  of  a  palace^  well  conceived,  orna- 
mented with  arms,  genii,  and  other  fanciful  devi- 
ces. He  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  Mi- 
nerva in  Rome  with  various  ornaments  and  figures, 
on  a  golden  ground ;  in  that  city,  however,  he  ge- 
nerally  assisted  his  younger  brother  Giovannv  who 
introduced  a  new  era  in  perspective ;  not  only  by 
his  works,  existing  in  the  houses  of  private  indivi- 
duals at  San  Sepolcro,  and  other  cities,  but  by  the 
fresco  perspectives  which  he  executed  at  Rome. 
He  claims  admiration  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church 
of  S.  Gio.  Laterano>  where  he  imitated  the  salient 
and  receding  angles  of  architecture ;  and  still  more 
in  the  grand  Clementine  salon,  the  most  prodigi- 
ous imd  exquisite  work  in  perspective  then  exist- 
ing, Bi^lione  highly  commends  the  S.  Clement 
and  other  figures  with  which  it  is  ornamented ; 
and  remarks  that  they  are  admirably  foreshortened, 
and  are  superior  to  those  of  Cherubino,  wbo  was 

Orlaodi  makes  him  the  father  of  Cherubino,  ao  assertaoD  which 
is  not  contradicted  by  Bottari.  I  foHow  Baglione,  the  contem- 
porary of  Cherulmio,  wha  sayi  that  he  was  the  son  of  AlbeHo 
Albeiti,  an  eminent  engrayer  on  copper* 
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not  so  eminent  in  perspectives.  Baglione  men- 
tions a  Francesco^  the  son  of  Durante^  who  died 
at  Rome.  I  am  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  Pier- 
francesco  to  whom  we  attribute  the  Ascension^  in 
the  church  of  S.  Bartholomew  at  Borgo^  with  some 
pictures  of  no  great  merit  in  the  church  of  8. 
John^  and  in  other  places.  History  mentions  also 
Donato>  Girolamo>  Cosimo,  and  Alessaudro  Al- 
berti>  of  whom  I  can  collect  nothing  further. 

The  writers  of  Prato  exalt  their  countryman, 
Domenico  Giuntalocchio,  pupil  to  Soggi^  in 
whose  life  Yasari  mentions  Domenico  more  as  an 
engineer  than  a  painter.  He  describes  him  as  a 
correct  portrait  painter^  but  so  extremely  tardy  in 
bis  works  in  fresco,  that  he  became  tiresome  to 
the  Aretini,  with  whom  he  for  some  time  dwelt.  I 
cannot  point  out  any  genuine  picture  from  his 
hand ;  but  his  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  citizens^  because,  instead  of  leaving  his 
native  place  ornamented  with  his  pictures^  he  left 
10,000  crowns  as  a  fund  to  be  appropriated  to  th6 
education  of  young  artists. 

After  the  death  of  Daniel,  his  scholar  and  rela* 
tion  Giovanni  Paolo  Rossetti,  retired  to  Volt^rra, 
and,  as  is  attested  by  Yasari,  executed  works  of 
great  merit  in  this  his  native  place ;  among  which 
we  may  reckon  the  Deposto,  in  the  church  of  S.  Dal- 
matius.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  is  a  place 
which  gave  name  to  Niccol6  dalle  Pomarance,  of 
the  family  of  Circignani.  Yasari  describes  him  as  a 
young  man  of  ability.    He  n^lects  to  inform  us 

T  2 
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who  was  his  master ;  but  he  appears  to  have  beeir 
Titi^  whom  he  assists  in  the  great  salon  of  the 
Bdvidere  palace.  He  grew  old  in  Rome^  where 
he  left  numerous  specimens  of  the  labours  of  his 
pencil,  which  he  employed  with  freedom,  and  at 
a  good  price.  He  shewed  himself  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  artists  of  this  period,  in  some  of  his 
works»  as  in  the  Cupola  of  S.  Pudenziana.  Cavalier 
Ronc^  was  a  native  of  the  same  place ;  there  are 
pictures  by  them  both  at  Pomarance ;  where  there 
are  also  some  by  Antonio  Circignani,  the  son  of 
the  former,  an  able  artist,  though  little  known. 
All  three  will  again  be  treated  of  in  the  third  book.^ 
Pistoia  possessed  at  the  same  time  two  scholara 
of  Ricciarelli ;  Biagio  da  Cutigliano,  noticed  by 
Yasari,*  and  P.  Biagio  Betti  Teatino,  a  miniature 
painter,  sculptor,  and  historical  painter  of  mierit, 
whom  Baglione  represents  as  constantly  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  church  and  convent  to  which 
he  belonged.  Leghorn  gave  birth  to  Jacopo  Ro- 
signoli^  pupil  of  an  unknown  master,  who  lived  in 
Piedmont,  where  his  works  must  be  sought.  Baccia 
liOmi^  whose  style  mudi  resembles  that  of  Zuccaro, 
remained  at  Pisa :  he  owes  much  of  his  skill  and 
of  his  r^utation  to  his  two  nephews,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  relate.  Though  unknown  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  native  country,  he  must  not  be  passed 

-;v^^^^^^^  writes  the  name  da  CarigKano,  in  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  otker  writers  on  the  art,  including  myself,  nntil  I 
was  tnfbnMd  by  Sig.  Ansaldi  that  it  ought  really  to  be  written 
CuUgUakOi  takenfrom  a  conaiderable  territoiy in  the  Plvteiese. 
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orer  in  sflence.  The  Asliumption,  in  the  residence 
of  the  Canons,  and  some  of  his  other  pictures^  par- 
ticipate of  the  hardness  of  the  age^  hut  exhibit 
very  good  design  and  colouring. 

Paolo  Guidotti  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Jieighbouring  state  of  Lucca^  as  a  painter  of  genius 
end  of  spirit^  no  less  than  a  man  of  letters^  and  well 
grounded  in  anatomical  knowledge ;  but  his  tast6 
MSB  not  polished  and  refmed.  He  came  to  Rome 
in  the  distracted  times  of  Gregory  and  Sixtus,  and 
lived  there  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  who 
•created  him  a  knight^  and  conservator  of  Rome: 
iie  farther  permitted  him  to  assume  the  additional 
name  of  Borghese,  the  family  name  of  the  pontiff. 
Many  of  his  paintings  in  fresco  are  preserved  at 
Rome^  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  the  Apostolic 
chamber,  and  in  several  churches :  the  artists  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  prove  that  he  was  re- 
|>uted  a  good  artist.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  in 
his  native  place ;  and  there  is  a  large  piece  repre- 
Bentiag  the  Republic,  in  the  palace.  Girolamo 
Bdassei  pursued  a  simUar  track,  only  confining  him* 
jself  to  the  art  of  painting.  Baglione,  who  gave  an 
4tt!COunt  of  him,  introduces  him  into  Rome  as  im 
Birtiat,  already  much  commended  for  his  accuracy ; 
to  wMdi  Taia  adds,  that  he  was  both  a  good  designer 
and  colourist ;  so  much  so  as  to  lead  us  to  distin** 
guish  him  from  the  crowd  of  Gregorian  and  Six^ 
tine  practitioners,  in  the  same  way  that  he  waa^ 
cliosen  by  P.  Danti  to  ornament  the  dmmbers  of 
the  Vatican ;  of  which  more  hereafter.  He  returned 
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to  his  native  place  in  his  old  age,  not  to  employ 
himself  anew,  hut  to  die  in  tranquillity  among  hia 
friends.  Benedetto  Brandimarte,  of  Lucca,  is  men- 
tioned by  Orlandi.  I  saw  a  decollation  of  S.  John 
by  this  artist  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter^  at  Ge- 
noa, which  was  but  a  miserable  performance ;  a 
single  production,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
decide  the  character  of  an  artist. 

The  name  of  a  Pietro  Ferabosco  is  mentioned 
only  by  the  continuator  of  Orlandi ;  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  nativeof  Lucca,  though  he  is  referred 
to  the  academy  of  Rome,  where  he  probably  pur- 
sued his  first  studies ;  1  say  probably,  because  the 
excellence  of  his  colouring  in  the  Titian  manner, 
would  lead  me  rather  to  include  him  among  the 
Venetian  artists.  There  are  three  of  his  half 
length  figures,  together  with  his  name,  and  the 
date  of  1616,  reported  as  being  in  the  possession  of 
a  gentleman  in  Portugal ;  where  he  resided,  most 
likely^  a  longer  period  than  in  Italy. 

We  have  already  noticed  some  Tuscans  who  ac- 
quired distinction  in  the  inferior  branches  of  paint- 
ing; jsuch  asVeltroni,  Constantino  de'  Servi,  Zucchi, 
and  Alberti :  Antonio  Tempesti,  of  Florence,  a  srho- 
lar  both  of  Titi  and  Stradano,  was  among  the  first 
to  acquire  a  celebrated  name  in  Italy  for  landscapes 
and  for  battles.  He  practised  engraving  on  cop- 
per, prepared  cartoons  for  tapestry,^  and  gave  scope 
to  his  genius  in  the  most  fitnciful  inventions  in 
grotesque  and  ornamental  work.  He  surpassed  his 
master  in  spirit,  and  was  inferior  to  none,  not  even 
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to  the  Venetians.  In  a  Letter  on  Painting  hj  the 
Marquis  Giustiniani^'"'  he  is  adduced  as  an  example 
of  great  spirit  in  design,  a  gift  conferred  by  nature, 
and  not  to  foe  acquired  by  art.  He  attempted 
few  things  on  a  large  scale^  and  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  in  small  pictures.  The  Marquis  Nic- 
colini,  the  Order  of  the  Nunziata^  and  several  Flo- 
rentine families^  possess  some  of  his  battles  painted 
on  alabaster^  in  which  he  appears  the  precursor  of 
Borgoghohe^  who  is  said  to  have  studied  him  at- 
tentively. He  most  frequently  painted  in  fresco, 
as  at  Caprarola,  in  the  Este  YiUa  at  Tivoli,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Grregory 
Xin.  Most  of  the  historical  pictures  in  the  Va- 
tican gallery  are  the  work  of  his  hands ;  the 
figures  are  a  pabn  and  a  half  high,  and  display  asto- 
nishing variety  and  s^rit,  accompanied  by  beau- 
tiful architecture  and  landscapes,  with  every  species 
ot  decoration.  He  is  not,  however,  very  correct ; 
and  his  tints  are  sometimes  too  much  inclined  to  a 
brownish  hue ;  but  all  such  faults  are  pardonable 
in  him,  as  being  occam>ned  by  that  pictoric  fury 
which  inspired  him,  that  &ncy  which  hurried  him 
from  earth,  and  conducted  him  through  novel  and 
sublbne  regions,  unattempted  by  the  vulgar  herd 
of  artists. 

•  Tom.  vi.  p.  26. 
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Cigoli  and  his  assoeiiUei  improve  the  stifle  ofPmnHnfr^ 

Whilst  the  Clorentines  regarded  Michefamgiolo 
and  his  imitators  as  their  modds,  they  experienced 
the  &te  of  the  poets  of  the  fifte^ith  century^  wha 
fixed  their  eyes  on  Petrarca  and  his  followers 
alone ;  they  contracted  a  strong  similarity  of  style, 
and  differed  from  each  other  only  according  to 
their  individual  talents  and  genius.  As  we  have 
above  remarked,  they  began  to  exhibit  isome  diver- 
sity after  the  age  of  Titi ;  but  they  were  still  lan-^ 
giiid  colourists,  and  required  to  be  impdled  into 
another  career.  About  1580  the  period  had  at 
length  arrived,  when  they  began  to  abandon  the 
tnanner  of  their  countrynien  for  that  of  foreign 
artists;  and  then,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
shew  in  treating  of  this  epoch,  the  Florentine 
styles  became  firm  and  varied.  This  revolution 
originated  with  two  young  artists,  Lodovico  Cigoli 
and  Gregorio  Pagani.  We  learn  from  Baldinucci, 
that,  attracted  by  the  celebrity  of  Barocci,  and  a 
picture  which  he  had  recently  sent  from  Urbino  to 
Arezzo,  which  is  now  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, they  went  together  to  see  it ;  they  examined 
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ft  htteniirelj,  and  w^^  so  captivated  wiihr  thfe 
style,  that  they  immediately  renounced  the  manner 
of  their  master.  Passignano  followed  their  steps/ 
continues  Baldinucci,  and  Cigoli,  in  his  compahy^ 
took  a  second  journey  as  fieir  as  Perugia,  wh^i 
Barocci  had  completed  his  cdebrated  Deposition 
from  the  Cross ;  but  here  the  historian  fell  into  a 
chronological  error,  inasmuch  as  Bellori,  the  accu^ 
rate  vnriter  of  Barocci's  life,  describes  his  picture 
at  Perugia  as  anterior  to  that  at  Arezzo  by  several 
years.  In  whatever  way  the  mistake  ought  to  be 
cleared  up,  it  is  certain  that  Passignano  promoted 
the  views  of  CigoU.  Their  example  turned  the 
rising  generaticm  from  the  old  manner  to  a  more 
vigorous  style.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
with  Empoli,  with  Cav.  Curradi,  and  some  of  those 
above  mentioned,  who  were  followed  by  CristofBino 
AUori,  and  RosseUi,  artists  that  transmitted  the 
new  me&od  to  their  new  disciples.  They  did  not, 
however,  imitate  Barocci  so  much  as  Correggio, 
who  was  the  model  of  Barocci.  Unable  to  visit 
Lombardy,  they  studied  the  few  copies  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  stiU  fewer  originals,  that  were  to  be  met 
with  in  Florence,  in  order  to  acquire  his  manage- 
ment of  chiaroscuro,  a  branch  of  the  art  then  neg- 
lected in  Florence,  and  even  at  Rome.  To  this 
end  they  began  to  model  in  clay  and  wax ;  they 
wrought  in  plaster ;  they  studied  attentively  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade ;  they  paid  less  attention 
to  practical  rules,  and  more  to  nature.  Hence 
arose  a  new  style  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  among 
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the  best  hitherto  attempted  in  Italy;  cmrected 
upon  the  model  of  the  Florentine  schod ;  soft  and 
wen  relieved  on  that  of  Lombardy.  If  their  forms 
had  approached  to  Grecian  d^^ce^  if  their  ex- 
pression had  been  more  refined^  the  improvement 
of  painting,  which  about  this  time  took  place  in 
Ital]r»  should  have  been  ascribed  no  less  to  Florence 
than  to  Bologna. 

Some  iavourable  circumstances  assisted  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Florentine  school ;  among  these  we 
may  mention  a  succession  of  princes  friendly  to 
the  art;**  the  readiness  with  which  the  cdebrated 
Galileo  imparted  to  artists  his  discoveries^  and  the 
laws  of  perspective ;  tiie  travels  ctf  several  Floren* 
tine  masters  to  Venice  and  through  Lombardy ; 
and  the  long  residence  of  foreign  artists,  eminent 
as  colourists,  at  the  court  of  Florence.  But  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  Ligoxzi,  who  studied  under  the 
y^aetian  masters,  th^ti  considered  as  the  best  in 
Italy,  and  who  animated  the  old  Florentine  style 
with  greater  spirit  and  brilliMiey  than  it  hadhither- 
to  displayed.  After  noticing  the  good  style  of  that 
period,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  less 

^  The  new  style  begao  in  the  reign  of  Francesco  I.,  who  was 
greatly  skilled  in  design,  which  he  had  learnt  of  Buontalenti. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinando  I.,  Coemo  II.,  Fenftiando  IL, 
all  of  them  celebraled  for  their  magnificent  works  in  ornament^ 
isg  the  city  and  the  palace :  Cardinals  Gio*  Carlo  and  Leopoldo 
de*  Medici  also  flourished  there,  both  of  them  patrons  of  the 
arts;  and  the  latter  is  recorded  in  history  for  his  knowledge  of 
diem,  and  the  splendid  collection  which  he  formed.  We  may 
l^d  to  these  Prince  Mattia,  aad  others  of  tfaftt  family. 
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praiseworihy ;  a  sombre  manner,  which  usurped 
the  place  of  the  other,  and  at  this  day  renders 
many  pictures  of  that  period  of  little  or  no  value. 
Some  ascribe  the  £stult  to  the  method  of  mixing 
the  colours,  which  was  everywhere  changed ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Florentines,  but  is 
found  diffused  over  Italy.  It  was  partly  owing 
likewise  to  the  rage  for  chiaroscuro  carried  to  ex- 
cess. It  is  the  characteristic  of  every  school  of 
long  standing  to  carry  to  an  erroneous  excess  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  its  master :  this  we  have 
renuurked  in  the  preceding  epoch,  this  we  shall  find 
exemplified  in  every  period  of  painting,  and  this, 
if  it  were  consistent  with  our  present  undertaking, 
we  might  demonstrate  to  have  happened  in  litera- 
ture ;  for  a  good  rule  extravagantly  pursued  leads 
to  the  corruption  of  taste.  We  shall  now  direct 
our  attention  to  the  fourth  epoch,  in  which,  omit- 
ting the  two  older  authorities,  Vasari  and  Borghini, 
we  shall  ckiefly  follow  Baldinucci,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  artists  we  are  now  to  consider, 
or  with  their  successors.* 

LfOdovico  Cardi  da  Cigoli,  the  scholar  of  Santi 
di  Tito,  first  awakened  his  countrymen  to  a  nobler 
style,  as  we  have  ahready  observed.  The  additional 
observation  of  Baldinucci,  that  he  perhaps  sur- 

^  He  was  bora  in  1624,  and  died  in  1692,  leayinf  material^ 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  were  afterwards  arran^^ 
by  Sayerio,  his  son,  a  gentleman  of  the  Iaw»  who  put  the  Bnish- 
ing  hand  to  the  whole.  Piacenza.  Ristretto  deUa  Vita  di  Fi- 
Hppo  Baldiaiicci,  p.  XTi. 
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passed  all  his  contemporaries^  and  that  few  or  lione 
derived  such  b^iefit  as  he  did,  from  the  study  of 
Correggio,  will  not  readily  be  granted  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  Schedone,  the  Caracci,  or  even 
Barocci,  when  they  chose  to  imitate  the  manner  of 
that  ^eat  master.  From  the  pictures  that  have 
reached  our  time,  Cigoli  appears  to  have  acquired 
a  fine  effect  of  light  and  shade  from  Correggio ;  to 
have  united  this  to  a  scientific  design,  to  a  judi- 
jcious  perspective,  the  rules  of  which  were  pre- 
viously taught  him  by  Buontalenti,  and  to  a  viva- 
city of  colouring  superior  to  his  countrymen,  among^ 
whom  he  unquestionably  holds  a  high  rank.  His 
works,  however,  exhibit  not  that  contrast  of  colour*- 
ing,  that  mellowness  and  clearness,  that  grace  in 
&reshortenings  and  features,  that  characterize  the 
ornament  of  the  Lombard  schooL  In  short  he  was 
the  inventor  of  a  style  always  beautiful,  but  not 
always  equal ;  ee^ecially  if  we  compare  his  early 
works  with  his  pictures  executed  aftet  his  visit  to 
Rome.  His  general  colouring  savours  of  the  school 
of  Lombardy,  his  draperies  sometimes  resemble 
those  of  Paolo  Veronese,  and  he  often  rivals  the 
bold  style  of  Guercino. 

Independent  of  the  great  number  of  his  pictures 
in  the  royal  gallery,  and  many  in  the  possession  of 
the  noble  family  of  Pecori,  there  are  a  few  in  some 
private  houses  in  Florence.  The  following  are  his 
most  esteemed  pictures :  the  Trinity,  in  S.  Croce; 
the  S.  Alberto,  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore ;  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  nunnery  of  Monte  Do* 
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mini,  which  Pietro  da  Cortona  considers  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  Florence.  Of  the  same  clasa 
is  the  picture  which  he  placed  in  the  church  of  the 
Conventualists  at  Cortona,  in  which  S.  Anthony 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  converting  an  unbe- 
liever, by  a  miracle  of  a  mule  that  is  seen  kneeling 
before  the  holy  sacrament :  in  this  piece  he  aspired 
at  surpassing  any  work  of  art  in  that  highly  deco- 
rated city.  In  the  Vatican  he  painted  S.  Peter 
healing  the  Lame,  a  wonderful  production,  which, 
among  the  pictures  in  Rome,  was  reckoned  by 
Sacchi  next  in  excellence  to  the  Transfiguration 
by  Rafiaello,  and  the  S.  Girolamo  by  Domemchino. 
The  Florentine  school  may  well  be  proud  of  this 
opinion,  pronounced  as  it  was  by  a  profound  con- 
noisseur, by  no  means  usually  lavish  of  his  com- 
mendations. This  masterpiece,  which  obtained  him 
the -honour  of  knighthood,  is,  however,  utterly 
ruined  by  the  dampness  of  the  church,  and  the 
ignorance  of  one  who  undertook  to  repair  it :  but 
his  frescos  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome  still  remain;  and  there,  by  some  error  in 
perspective,  he  appears  inferior  to  himself;*  nor 
was  he  permitted  to  retouch  them,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  employed  both  interest  and  entreaties 
to  that  effect  Fortune,  in  some  degree,  persecuted 

*  Id  this  branch  of  the  art,  indeed,  he  was  not  so  gready 
skiUed;  and  the  Cay.  Titi,  after  commending  his  Assumption, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  entablature  of  the  cathedral  at  Leg- 
horn, adds,  that  not  haying  been  conducted  according  to  the 
tdes  of  fbieshortening,  some  exceptions  may  be  made  to  it. 
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this  grest  artist ;  for  had  those  frescos  perished, 
and  that  oil  painting  remained  to  our  times,  Cigoli 
would  have  enjoyed  a  higher  fame,  and  Baldinucci 
obtained  more  credit. 

Andrea  Comodi  and  Giovanni  Bilivert,  nearly 
approached  Cigoli ;  Aurelio  Lomi  followed  at  a 
greater  distance.  Of  the  latter,  I  shall  speak  among 
the  Pisan  artists,  a  few  pages  further  on ;  and 
of  two  Romans,  belonging  to  the  same  school, 
in  the  third  book.  Comodi,  the  associate  rathw 
than  the  scholar  of  Cigoli,  is  almost  unknown  at 
Florence ;  but  there  are  many  of  his  copies  after 
celebrated  masters,  which  often  pass  for  originals, 
both  in  that  city  and  at  Rome.  This  was  his  pe- 
culiar talent;  in  this  he  was  unrivalled;  and  it 
employed  his  best  years.  He  produced,  however, 
several  original  works  that  are  highly  valuable  for 
the  design,  the  exquisite  finish,  and  the  strong 
body  of  colouring  they  display.  In  these  we  may 
trace  the  friend  of  Cigoli,  and  the  copyist  of  Raf- 
faeUo.  They  are  chiefly  Madonnas,  and  are  greatly 
admired  for  the  disposition  of  the  fingers,  which 
are  somewhat  spread  out,  for  the  graceful  slender 
neck,  and  a  certain  virgin  air  peculiarly  his  own. 
The  Corsini  family  at  Rome  possess  a  very  fine 
one.  Some  of  his  fresco  pictures  remain  in  the 
chArch  of  S.  Yitale,  in  that  city ;  and  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  Titular  saint  in  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari, 
which  appears  dark  and  cloudy;  an  uncommon 
circumstance  with  so  good  a  colourist 
Gio.  Bilivert  is  a  name  which  we  in  vain  look 
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for  in  Olrlandi,  who  has  transfonned  him  into  two 
painters,  one  of  whom  he  calls  Antonio  BOiverti,  and 
the  other,  in  imitation  of  Baglione,  whose  know- 
ledge of  him  was  inaccurate,  Gio.  Ballinert ;  both 
Florentines,  and  pupils  of  Cigoli.  Like  the  preced- 
ing artist,  Bilivert  is  not  always  equal  to  himself.  He 
finished  some  pictures  that  had  been  left  imperfect 
by  Cigoli,  to  whose  design  and  colouring  he  aidea- 
voured  to  unite  the  expression  of  Titi,  and  a  more 
avowed  and  frequent  imitation  of  the  ornaments 
of  Paolo  yer<mese.  Bilivert  is  not  sufficiently 
choice  in  heads ;  but  he  abounds  in  expression,  as 
may  be  seen  at  S.  Gaetano  and  S.  Marco,  where 
there  are  many  of  his  historical  pictures,  particu- 
larly the  Raising  of  the  Cross,  esteemed  one  of  his 
best  performances.  Those  pieces  which  he  engaged 
to  execute,  and  in  which  he  never  appears  able  to 
satisfy  himself,  are  repeated  by  his  scholars :  some- 
times inscribed  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  espe- 
cially when  he  himself  retouched  them ;  at  other 
times  they  are  without  an  epigraph.  None  of  his 
productions  are  so  worthy  of  being  copied  as 
Joseph  with  Potiphar's  wife;  which  arrests  the 
eye  of  every  spectator  in  the  ducal  gallery.  Many 
copies  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Florence ;  it  may  be 
seen  in  fordgn  collections,  in  the  Barberini  Palace 
at  Rome,  in  the  Obizw)  collection  at  Cattaio*,  and 
in  several  other  places. 

The  ornamented  style  of  Bilivert  had  many  imi- 
tators, whose  works,  in  galleries  and  in  private 
hottset^  would  pass  for  those  of  Venetian  artists. 
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had  they  greater  spirit  and  a  better  colouriDg*. 
Bartolommeo  Salvestrini  is  at  their  head ;  but  he 
was  cut  off  in  his  prime^  by  the  plague  of  1630^  so 
disastrous  to  Italy  and  the  art.  Orazio  Fidani^  an 
assiduous  artist^  and  skilled  in  the  style  of  his 
master,  painted  much  at  Florence;  where  his 
Tobias,  that  was  finished  for  the  fraternity  of  Scala, 
but  is  now  removed,  is  especially  commended. 
Francesco  Bianchi  Buonavita  was  engaged  in  few 
public  works.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  copying 
ancient  pictures,  which  the  court  presented  to  fo- 
reign princes,  and  in  furnishing  cabinets  with  little 
historical  pieces,  that  were  at  that  time  in  great 
request  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  They  were 
painted  on  jasper,  agate,  lapis-Iazzuli,  and  other 
hard  stones ;  the  spots  in  which  assisted  in  forming 
the  shadows  of  the  pictures.  Agostino  Melissi 
contributed  much  to  the  tapestry  of  the  ducal 
family,  by  furnishing  cartoons  from  the  works  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  also  some  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  likewise  possessed  a  genius  for  oil  paint-* 
ing ;  in  which  branch  his  S.  Peter  at  the  Grate  of 
Pilate,  which  he  painted  for  the  noble  family  of 
Gaburri,  is  particularly  praised  by  BaldinuccL 
Francesco  Montelatici,  by  some  supposed  a  Pisan> 
by  others  a  Florentine,  and  sumamed  Cecco  Bravo, 
from  his  quarrelsome  disposition,  abandoned  the 
style  of  Bilivert,  or  at  least  mixed  it  with  that  of 
Passignano.  He  was  a  fanciful  and  spirited  de- 
signer, and  not  a  badcolourist.  A  fine  painting  of 
S.  Niccolo  Yescovo,  by  this  artist,  is  to  be  seen  at 
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the  church  of  S.  Simone ;  but  his  works  are  rare  in 
churches,  for  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting 
for  private,  and  sometimes  for  royal  collections! 
He  died  painter  to  the  court  of  Inspruck.  Gio- 
vanni Maria  M orandi  remained  but  a  little  time 
with'Bilivert,  and  on  going  to  Rome,  adopted  the 
style  of  that  school. 

Grregorio  Pagani  was  the  son  of  Francesco,  who 
died  young;  but  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  coun- 
trymen. He  had  studied  the  works  of  Polidoro 
and  of  Michelangiolo,  at  Rome,  and  executed  ad- 
mirable imitations  of  them  for  private  gentlemen 
irr  Florence.  Gregorio  himself  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish them.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
art  from  Titi,  but  was  initiated  in  a  better  style  by 
C^li.  Strangers  praised  him  as  a  second  Cigoli, 
whilst  his  country  possessed  at  the  Carmine  the 
picture  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  which  has  been 
engraved ;  but  when  the  painting,  with  the  church;* 
was  consumed  by  fire,  no  great  work  of  his  re- 
mained in  public,  except  a  few  of  his  frescos ;  one 
of  which,  though  somewhat  injured  by  time,  is  an 
ornament  to  the  cloister  of  S.  Marii  Novella.  He 
ia  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Florentine  collections, 
as  he  chiefly  painted  for  foreigners.  Of  his  school 
I  here  say  nothing :  it  only  produced  one  eminent 
pupil ;  but  this  one  was  so  conspicuous  that  he 
may  be  said  to  form  a  new  era,  as  we  shall  find  in 
the  sequel. 

Another  associate  of  Cigoli  was  Domenico  da 
Passignano,'  the  scholar  of  Naldini  and  of  Fede- 

VOL.  I.  u 
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ligo  Zuccaro,  whom  he  resmibles  moB^  from  hin 
long  residence  at  Yenice ;  where  he  likewise  mtf^ 
ried.  He  became  so  decided  an  admiicr  of  the 
merits  of  this  school^  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  he  who  had  not  seen  Venice^  ou£^  not  to 
boast  that  he  was  a  painter.  Tliis  drciimstaiioo 
sufficiently  accounts  for  his  style,  which  is  not  tiie 
aiost  profound,  nor  the  most  correct;  but  it  exhi- 
bits conlarivance,  is  vast,  rich  in  architecture  and 
in  drapery,  resembling  more  the  manner  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  than  that  of  the  Florentine  schooL 
Sometimes  he  resembles  Tintoretto  in  his  atti-* 
tudes,  and  in  that  oily  colouring  which  oi^ht  to 
hftve  been  avoided;  and  thropgh  which  maay 
works  of  both  artists  have  perished*  This  has  been 
the  &te  of  his  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
executed  for  the  great  church  in  Rome,  iBdei: 
Pai4  y .  and  of  the  Presentation  of  M«  Y .  which  he 
also  painted  at  the  same  place  under  Urban  YIIL 
Several  pictures,  however,  remain  in  some  Italian 
cities,  that  were  begun  by  his  scholars  and  fininhcd 
by  him^  with  a  d^;ree  of  care  that  hands  him  down 
to  postmty  as  a  great  artist  A  dead  Christ,  iiitlw 
chapelpf  MoDgradoiie,  atPrascati*  is  in  this  s^fe; 
as  are  an  Entombing  of  Christy  in  the  Boi^heae 
palace,  at  Rome;  a  Christ  hearing  the  Oo6s»  in4he 
college  of  &  Giovanninp,  and  some  other  wotIh^ 
qf  his  at  Florence.  Passignano,  hk  native  ^aos^ 
possesses  what  is  perhaps  his  most  perfect  work, 
in  the  font  of  the  Church  of  the  Facers  of  Vat 
lombrosa.    He  there  painted  a  Glory^  thai  p«H 
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dainiB  him  an  excellent  artist,  and  worthy  of  a 
plaee  widi  his  pupils,  Lodo vico  Caracei,  the  founder 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  and  Tirani,  one  of  it^ 
great  ornaments.  His  Tuscan  pupils  did  not  at^ 
tain  equal  celebrity.  Sorri  of  Sieba,  whom  we 
resenre  for  that  school,  is  the  one  best  known  in 
ItBdy;  baring  painted  with  ap^use  in  several  of 
her  cities.  Here  we  must  consider  those  artis<^ 
connected  with  Ilorence. 

Fabricio  Bmchi  is  a  spirited  painter,  whose  <^a^ 
racteristic  esx^eiloce  appears  to  consist  in  novelty 
of  composition,  united  to  a  precision  superior  to 
the  gamality  of  his  school.  A  S.  Bimaventora 
in  the  met  of  cdebratingmass,  in  All  Saints'  church 
at  FIovence,is  mw^  prdsed :  imd,  perhaps,  his  two 
faistariod  firescos  of  Cosmo  II.  which  he  painted 
in  the  paiace  of  Cavdhial  Gio.  Catlo  def  Medici,  ht 
cundation  of  RosselK,  are  superior  to  any  of  his 
ether  works.  Ottavio  Yamiira  became  eminent  in 
edoufring  and  was  very  attentive  to  every  other 
brMieh  of  patntnig ;  but  he  was  sometime  |>oor 
and  cold ;  and  altitough  good  in  each  part  of  hUd 
pictuKs,  was  not  happy  in  the  whole.  Gesture  Dan- 
dini,  a  dsiciple  of  several  schools,  imitated  PasSig- 
nana  in  design,  in  briHiancy,  and  also  in  the  pe* 
rishidble  natttre  of  his  colours :  he  was  diHgent  hi 
oilier  things,  and  very  assiduous.  His  best  pic- 
tare  is  a  8.  Cario,  surrounded  by  other  sainto,  in 
the  chnrch  of  Ancona:  the  composition  is  fine, 
and  Ae  whole  in  good  preservation.  Many  works 
of  this  artist,  and  of  Vannini,  decorate  collections. 
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Nicodemo  Femicd,  the  fkvourite  pupil  of  Pas- 
signano,  and  the  companion  of  his  labours  at  Rome^ 
possessed  much  of  the  boldness  and  spirit  of  his 
master.  By  his  example  he  was  led  to  affix  a  good 
price  to  his  pictures,  mostly  frescos  executed  at 
Florence,  Fiesole,  and  for  the  State.  He  died 
young  at  Fontebuoni ;  but  many,  of  his  wor^,  too 
good  to  be  here  omitted,  still  remain  in  Rome; 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  found  at  S. 
Giou  de'  Fiorentini,  besides  two  histories  of  Maria 
S.  S.  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  suffered  from 
being  retouched. 

Cristofano  AUori  was  at  perpetual  rariance  with 
Alessandro,  his  father  and  jMreceptor,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  novel  maxfmft  of  the  three 
masters  we  have  just  ccmunended.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  he  is  the  greatest  painter  of  this  epoch. 
When  the  excellence  he  attained,  during  a  loi^ 
life,  is  considered,  he  appears  to.  me  in  some  de- 
gree, the  Cantarini  of  his  schooL  They  resembled 
each  other  in  the  beauty,  grace,  and  exquisite  finish 
of  their  figures;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
beauty  of  Cantarini  partakes  more  of  the  ideal,  and 
th&t  the  flesh  tints  of  AUori  are  more  happy.  This 
circumstance  is  the  more  surprising,  inasmuch  as 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  Caracci,  nor  of  Guido; 
but  supplied  all  by  a  nice  discrimination,  and  an 
unwearied  perseverance ;  for  it  was  his  custom  ne- 
ver to  lift  his  pencil  from  the  canvass  until  his  hand 
had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  fancy.  From  this 
method,  and  from- vicious  habits  that  often  se- 
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duced  him  from  his  labours^  his  pictures  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  he  himself  is  little  known.  The 
S.  Julian  of  the  Pitti  palace  is  the  grandest  effort 
of  his  genius ;  and  if  it  is  not  among  the  finest  pic- 
tures in  this  magnificent  collection,  it  undoubtedly 
claims  the  highest  rank  in  the  second  class.  His 
picture  of  Beato  Manetto,  in  the  church  of  the 
Senri,  a  small  piece,  but  excellent  in  its  kind,  is 
reckoned  the  next  in  merit. 

Many  young  men  were  sent  to  be  instructed  by 
him  in  the  art  of  painting ;  but  few  of  them  re- 
mained long :  most  of  them  were  disgusted  at  the 
dissipation  of  the  master,  and  the  insolence  of  some 
of  their  fellow  students.  He  formed  some  land- 
scape painters,  whom  we  shall  notice  under  their 
class ;  and  also  some  copyists,  whose  labours  may 
boast  of  hues  and  retouching,  the  work  of  his  hand. 
Of  this  class  were  Valerio  Tanteri,*  F.  Bruno 
Certosino,  and  Lorenzo  Cerrini.  These,  and 
other  artists  of  this  school,  continued  the  Gio- 
vian  series  of  the  later  race  of  illustrious  men,  by 
transmitting  to  us  many  of  their  portraits,  to  which 
he  also  lent  his  hand.  To  them  we  owe  numerous 
duplicates  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures,  which 
are  scattered  through  Florence,  and  over  all  Italy; 
more  especially  of  that  Judith,  so  beautifully  and 
magnificently  attired,  which  is  a  portrait  of  his 
mistress ;  while  her  mother  appears  in  the  charac- 

*  There  b  a  YiflitatioD  by  this  aftist^  and  inscribed  with  hia 
name,  in  the  church  of  S.  Anthony  of  Pisa,  which  he  executed 
in  a  weak  style  in  leOG-. 
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ter  of  Afara,  and  the  head  of  Holotents  is  Unt  g^^ 
the  paijiter^  who  penmtted  his  beard  to  grow  a. 
ocHisiderable  tune  for  ibb  purpoae.  Zunobi  Rosi 
lived  to  a  toter  p^od^  and  fini^ied  some  pieeeci 
that  were  left  imperfect  by  the  death  of  CristofiB^ 
^o ;  but  he  never  obtained  the  praise  of  inveptMBi* 
The  lame  of  Giovanni  Batista  Yanni  is  superioar 
to  any  other  scholar  oi  the  aehool  of  AUorL  The 
Pisans  claim  him  as  their  countarynan ;  BbiU&iiic^ 
ci  assigns  him  to  FUx&yce.  After  taking  lesaons 
from  ]&npq^  and  other  masters^  he  attended  AUwi 
for  six  years ;  and  whilst  he  imitated  this  maatar 
admipddy  in  colonripg^  and  rivalled  him  in  design> 
he  also  imlnbed  his  lessons  of  intemperance.  B(a4 
he  condacted  himself  with  more  propriety^  and  i^ 
hered  more  to  fixed  principles^  the  genius  be  poe- 
sessed  might  have  raised  him  to  more  celebcij^. 
He  visited  the  best  schools  of  Italy,  and  copied  on 
the  spot,  or  at  least  designed^  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  each.  Many  praise  som/e  of  his  cc|pies 
of  Tizi^Q,  of  Correggio^  and  of  Paolo  Veronese : 
from  the  works  of  the  l^wo  last  he  likewise  made 
etd^ings.  Notwitbstai¥]ij^  such  studies  his  co- 
Ipurlng  degenerated,  and  he  became  so  mudi  a 
mapwerist,  that  he  has  not  left  behind  him  a  truly 
daasical  wc^rk.  The  3«  Loren«o  in  tiie  church  of 
S.  Sifoone,  whiqh  is  reckoned  the  master-piece  of 
Yanni,  h^  nothing  uncommon,  except  it  be  thi^t 
the  light  of  the  fire  invests  the  spectators,  and 
gives  the  picture  novelty  and  surprising  harmony. 
Jacopo  da  Empoli,  a  scholar  of  Friano,  retains 
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ift  most  of  Ml  woiliB  tbe  stamp  of  liis  eariy  ednca- 
tion ;  but  he  adopted  a  second  manner  wMeh  is 
not  deficiettt  in  fulness  of  design,  nw  in  d^;ance 
of  odoaring.    Socb  is  his  S»  Ivo,  which^  anKmg 
pakiters  of  great  name  in  a  cabinet  of  the  ducal 
gaflery,  surprises  most  strangers  more  than  the 
other  lectures*    He  executed  other  works  on  si* 
Biihnr  principles,  from  which  we  might  infer  that 
he  bdmigs  to  an  era  fiEtrourable  to  the  art.   Paint* 
era  camiot,  like  authors,  amend  the  first  on  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  same  subject :  their  second  edi- 
tions, by  which  they  should  be  judged,  pass  as 
e^her  pictures  superior  to  their  first  performances. 
Two  of  Jacopo's  pictures  in  firesco  are  commended 
by  Bforaii  (torn.  ii.  p.  119),  <me  belonging  to  the 
Certosa,  the  other  to  the  monastery  of  B<ddrone; 
bo4h  which  prove  the  extrat  of  his  ability  in  this 
InraBchof  theart;  but  after  the  period  of  his  ftn 
firom  the  aeafifolding  in  the  Certosa,  he  abandoned 
this  B^od  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  painting 
hi  oiL    Empoli  gave  aU  the  beauty  and  fine  efi^ 
of  lai|^  works  to  thooe  pleasing  pictures  he  paint- 
ed for  psivate  individiials,  and  m  tJds  style  he  was 
tery  successfuL 

This  artist  taught  Yanni  the  principles  of  pamt* 
mgi  but  his  greatest  pnpfl  was  Felice  Fichei^ ; 
a  van  of  the  moit  indolent  disposition,  lazy  in  every 
oecupMnmf  and,  as  if  afindd  of  disturbing  Ins  tongue, 
uenally  iiknt  unlets  whan  asked  a  question:  hence 
he  wn  named  Fcliee  Riposo  by  the  Fforrathies. 
He  executed  fow  pictures ;  but  what  proceeded 
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from  his  studio  maybehdd  ap  as  an  example  of  in- 
dustry in  the  art;  simple,  natural^  and  studied,  with- 
out appearing  to  be  so.    There  is  a  picture  of  S. 
Anthony  by  him  in  S.  Maria  Nuova,  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  directed  by  his  intimate  frigid 
Cristofismo,  whose  work  it  stron^y  resembles.  He 
is  rare  in  collections ;  but  always  makes  a  good  fi-r 
gure  there  by  his  graceful  design,  his  full  body  of 
colouring,  and  his  softness.    The  Adam  and  Eve 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  in  the  gallery  pf  the  Bi- 
nuccini  palace,  is  worthy  such  a  coUeotion.  ;  He 
popied  Pietro  Perugino,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
some  other  masters  so  well,  that  his  work  might 
pass  for  the  originals ;  and  to  this  employment  we 
may  chiefly  attribute  the  exquisite  finish  of  hia 
pictures.  .  ) 

To  this  period  we  may  assign  some  other  artists, 
who,  from  whatever  cause,  are,  perhaps,  less  com- 
mended by  historians  than  they  deserve.    Of  this 
number  is  Giovanni  Martinelli,  of  whom  there  is  a 
capital  work  in  the  Conventualists  of  Pescia,'  viz. 
the  Miracle  of  S.  Anthony,  a  subject  menticmed  a 
little  above,  as  having  been  also  executed  by  Cigoli. 
His  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  in  the  ducal  gallery.at 
Florence,  and  his  Guardian  Angel  at  S.  Lucia  de' 
Bardi,  are.  pictures  of  note,  but  inferior  to  that  at 
Pescia.    Of  the  same  class  also  is  Michel  Cmgar 
nelli,  a  scholar  of  Poccetti,  who  was  employed  in 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Pisa,  where  he  oma*- 
inented  the  corbels  of  the  cupola,  and  strove  to 
emulate  the  best  Tuscan  artists  of  his  age  m  an  his- 
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tbrical  picture  of  Joshua.  Sudi  is  PalladiBO,  men- 
tioned in  the  Guide  of  Florence  in  reference  to  a  S. 
Giovanni  DecoUato ;  a  work  deserving  notice^  for 
its  freedom  from  the  beaten  track  of  his  school. 
He  seems  to  have  studied  the  Lombard  more  than 
native  artists^  and  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
Baroccio.  I  saw  his  altar-piece  at  S.  Jacopo  a' 
Corbolini.  I  suspect  that  this  artist  is  the  same 
as  Filippo  Paladini^  pointed  out  by  Hackert^  bom 
and  educated  at  Florence,  and  who  resided  in  fo- 
rdgn  parts.  He  was  coimpdled  to  fly  from  Milan 
on  account  of  some  disturbance,  and  took  refuge: 
in  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  Prince  Colon- 
na,  and  being  pursued  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  re- 
sided at  Mazzarino,  an  estate  belonging  to  the. 
Col<Hina  family.  There^  as  well  as  at  Syracuse, 
Palermo,  Catania,  and  elsewhere,  he  left  works, 
that  display  much  elegance  and  fine  colouring,  but 
not  free  from  mannerism,  the  fault  also  of  the  pic- 
ture above  cited  at  Florence.  Benedetto  Yeli 
painted  in  the  cathedral  of  Pistoia  an  Ascension 
of  Christ,  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  presbytery, 
upon,  an  immense  scale.  It  is  the  companion  to. 
one  of  the  Pentecost  by  Gregorio  Pagani,  which 
siufSciently  proves  that  it  has  no  common  merit. 
There  lived  some  other  painters  about  this  time, 
of  whom  Tuscany,  as  fiur  as  I  know,  retains  no^ 
trace ;  but  they  are  recognized  in  other  schools:, 
thus  Yaiano  is  recognized  in  the  Milanese,  and 
Mazzoni  in  the  Venetian  schools,  where  we  shall 
give  some  account  of  them. 
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Last  nMOg  tht  gntt  uMten  of  diig  period  I 
pboe  Matteo  RoMdli,  a  idaHeat  of  Pi^(tu  and  of 
JhMigOMno,  m  Iikvwutt  of  several  old  masters,  un- 
der whoiii  he  studied  assiduously  at  &ome  and  at 
Roraioe.  He  becme  so  diatinguished  a  painter 
that  he  waeinvited  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Bfo- 
dena^  and  was  retained  by  Cosmo  IJL  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  in  his  own  service.  In  painting,  how- 
ever,  he  had  many  equals ;  hut  very  few  in  theart 
of  teachings  for  whi^  he  was  adapted  by  a  fiieiKiy 
of  communicating  instruction,  a  total  want  of  envy, 
and  a  judicious  method  of  discovering  the  talents 
of  each  puinl,  aad  of  directii^  hie  progress:  heuoe 
his  sdNK>l,  like  that  of  the  Caneci,  produced  ^m 
many  diftflrent  styles  as  he  had  pn^ii*  Hiapkoid 
genius  was  not  fitted  tor  the  conception  of  novel 
ami  daring  compositions,  nor  for  pursuing  them 
with  the  steadiness  that  ^aracterixee  like  paintw 
of  elevated  fcncy.  His  merit  lies  in  correctness 
in  the  imitation  of  nature ;  in  whidi,  however,  he 
is  not  always  sdect ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  hai^ 
mony  and  r^M>se  m  ike  wfacde,  by  winch  his  pie* 
tmres  (though  they  aore  geimrally^ina  sombre  tone) 
please,  ev^i  when  compawd  with  worka  of  the 
most  lively  and  brilliant  cdowing.  He  excels  in 
JKgnity  of  character;  aome  of  the  heads  of  hia 
apoiAies,  to  be  seen  hi  ooHeetions,  so  streingly  re- 
semble the  works  of  the  Caracd,  that  ecmnoissears 
are  sometimes  deceived.  At  times  he  strove  to 
rival  CigoH:  as  iki  his  Nativity  of  our  Suviomr  at 
S.  Gaetano,  which  is  thought  to  be  his  masteiv 
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jHeoe,  ai^  m,  Ike  CnMiiBian  <yf  S.  Andrew  in  All 
SioBts  ohurcfa»  which  h»  been  engrayed  at  Flo- 
reace*  His  fresco  paintings  are  greatly  admired: 
so  wcdi  do  his  labours,  on  the  principles  of  the  past 
age»  preserve  thdr  freshness  and  brilliancy.  The 
cloister  of  the  Nunsiata  has  many  of  his  semicir- 
cular pieces ;  and  that  representing  Alexander  IT. 
oonfirming  the  Order  of  the  Swvi,  appeared  a  grand 
wwrk  to  Pasttgnano  and  Ccurtona.  He  ornamented 
a  ceiling  in  the  royal  vUIa  of  Pcggio  Imperiale 
with  some  histories  of  the  Medicean  fSunily.  The 
diamber  where  this  painting  was  placed  was  or- 
daved  to  be  dmiolislied  in  the  time  of  the  Grand 
Dttke  Peter  I^eopoUL ;  but  so  highly  was  RosseUi 
esteemed  tihat  Uie  ceiling  Wfis  pi^s^^ved,  and  trans- 
ferred to  another  apartm^t  His  chief  praise, 
howevev,  ainses  from  his  {reserving  that  fatherly 
regard  for  pupils,  which  Quintilian  thinks  the  first 
requisite  in  a  mi»ter :  hence  he  became  the  headl 
of  a  respectaMe  fiunily  of  painters  whom  we  shaB 
naw  cramder. 

Giovanni  da  &  Giovanni  (this  is  the  name  of  hja 
native  ]^aoe;  his  family  name  was  Manozsi),  could 
beast  of  being  one  of  the  best  fresco  painters  that 
Italy  ever  possc^ssed.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  fer- 
vid and  bold  genius^  a  lively  and  fertile  imagim^ 
tUm,  erierity  and  freedom  of  hand,  he  painted  so 
much  in  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  and  even  in 
Rome,  especially  in  the  church  of  the  Four  Saints, 
so  much  in  TusQany,  in  Flormce,  and  even  the  ^itti 
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palace,*  we  can  scarcely  bdieve  that  he  began  to 
Btudy  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  died  when  cmly 
forty-eight  years  old.  His  style  is  very  fitr  from  the 
solid  manner  of  his  master;  he  carried  the  celebrated 
maxim  of  Horace  ^^  All  is  aUawabl^  to  excess; 
and  in  many  of  his  works  he  preferred  whim  to  art. 
Amid  choirs  of  angels  he  introduced  the  singular 
novelty  of  female  angels ;  if  we  may  ascribe  this  to 
him,  and  not  to  the  Cavalier  d'Arpino  or  Alessan- 
dro  Allori,  as  some  are  inclined  to  do.    But  what- 
ever exertions  he  made  (if  we  may  so  express  it) 
to  discredit  himself,  he  did  not  succeed.    His 
spirit  is  greatly  superior  to  tibe  conceits  of  other 
artists ;  and  his  performances  at  Florence,  in  which, 
he  bridled  his  eccentricities,  prove  that  he  knew 
more  than  he  was  ambitious  to^  shew.     Among 
these  we  may  notice  his  Flight  into  Eg]rpt  in  the 
royal  academy,  some  semicircular  pieces  in  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  the  Expulsion  of  the  Sciences, 
from  Greece,  of  the  Pitti  palace,  in  which  the  blind 
Homer  appears  groping  his  way  with  great  na- 
ture, as  he  is  exiled  from  his  native  land.    It  is  re- 
lated of  Pietro  di  Cortona,  that  on  seeing  some  one 
of  the  works  of  Giovanni,  which  did  him  no  credit, 

*  In  the  great  saloon  he  has  poetically  represented  the  pro-  * 
tection  afibrded  to  literature  by  Loreoso  de*  Medici.  With  some 
licences  peculiar  to  that  age,  and  usnal  with  him,  the  composi- 
tion and  the  figures  are  rery  beautiful ;  and  there  is  an  imitation  of 
basso-relievo  in  his  painting,  that  would  deceive  the  most  skil- 
ful, and  tempt  them  to  believe  it  absolutely  raised  from  the  wall. 
This  jwork,  left  imperfect  by  him/  was  coflQpleted  by  Pagani, 
by  Montelatici,  and  by  Furini,  with  some  seoiicircular  pieces. 
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lie  did  not  therefore  condemn  him ;  but,  pointing 
to  the  piece,  only  observed,  ''Giovanni  painted 
that  when  he  was  already  conscious  of  being  a 
great  man."  His  pictures  on  panel  and  on  can- 
vass are  less  admired,  nor  are  they  always  exempt 
from  crudity.  He  had  a  son  called  Gio.  Garzia, 
who  produced  several  fresco  works  at  Pistoia,  to- 
lerably well  executed. 

*  Baldassare  Franceschini,  sumamed  Yolterrano, 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  also  the  young- 
er Yolterrano,  to  distinguish  him  from  Ricciarelli, 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  by  nature  to  adorn 
cupolas,  temples,  and  magnificent  halls,  a  style  of 
work  in  which  he  is  more  conspicuous  than  in 
painting  cabinet  pictures.  The  cupola  and  nave 
of  the  Niccolini  chapel,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  is  his  happiest  effort  in  this  way  ;  and  sur- 
prises even  an  admirer  of  Lanfranco.  That  of  the 
Nunziata  is  most  beautiful ;  and  we  must  not  omit 
thec&Sing  of  a  chapelin  S.  Maria  Maggiore; 
where  Elias  appears  so  admirably  foreshortened, 
that  it  calls  to  mind  the  S.  Rocco  of  Tintoretto,  by 
the  optical  illusion  occasioned  by  it.  His  talents 
excited  the  envy  of  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni,  who 
having  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  the  decora^ 
ti<m  of  the  Pitti  palace,  speedily  dismissed  him. 
His  spirit  is  tempered  by  judgment  and  propriety; 
his  Tuscan  design  is  varied  and  ennobled  by  an 
imitation  of  other  schools ;  to  visit  which,  he  was 
sent  to  travel  for  some  months  by  his  noble  patrons 
of  the  house,  of  Niccolini.    He  derived  great  ad- 
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TMitages  from  stadyii^  the  sdioob  of  Psrma  and 
of  Bcdogna.  He  knew  Pietro  di  Cortona,  a»d 
adopted,  some  of  hk  prineipteB,  wkidi  was  a  t}umg 
not  uaeoBmoKm  among  tlie  artiats  of  this  epodii. 

y oltarrano  painted  a  great  mtmj  freaoos  in  VIo- 
renee,  one  in  the  Pidaizo  ddi  Bnftlo  at  Bome^  and 
some  at  Yolterra^  that  are  noticed  by  Baldinnoci. 
The  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  historian  ap* 
pears  rather  scanty  than  extravagant  to  those  who 
didy  consider  the  propriety  of  his  inventions^  Hi* 
cmnectness  of  his  design,  qnalities  so  rare  in  this 
dass  of  artists,  his  knowledge  of  tlie  perspedtiYe,  of 
forediortening  figures  in  oetlingi,*  the  spirit  afbm 
attitudes,  the  <deamess  of  his  graduated,  wdl  ba- 
lanced, and  properly  united  oofeuiB,  and  the  plea»- 
ittg  and  quiet  harmony  of  the  whote.  The  Btaut 
talrataare  proportionislly  evident  in  his  oilpictnfes, 
as  nay  be  observed  in  his  S.  Filqppo  Beidxi,  m  the 
NunziataofFknence;  in  his  S.  John  the  Bvnnge- 
list,  a  noble  %ure  which  he  painted  aloi^  with 
other  saints  in  S.C3iiara  at  Yoltenra;  his  S.  Carlo 
administering  the  eemmunion  to  those  vkk  of  Hie 
plague,  in  the  Nunziata  of  Pesck,  andaameof  his 
other  paintings  that  are  wd  finiriied,  whidi  was 
not  the  case  with  all  his  works.  The  saoie  obser- 
vatk>tts  i^ply  tohis  cabinet  pictares,  winch  abooad 
in  the  ducal  palace,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  nehi- 
lity<tfVolteRa,  eqiedally  in  those  of  the  £unihes 
of  Maiei  and  SermoW. 

*  Thb  ifl  expressed  by  the  Italians  by  ''  il  possesso  del  sotto 
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Cosimo  Uli  velli  ia  aba  a  good  historical  painter ; 
aQd  his  style  is  sometimes  mistakcan  for  that  of  his 
master  by  less  skilful  judges ;  but  a  good  ooimois- 
aair  diseorars  in  him  forms  less  elegant^  a  cohmr- 
ing  less  strong  and  dear^  a  character  approaching 
to  mannerism  and  to  meagrenesa.  We  ought  to 
tana  an  opinion  from  the  worim  of  his  beat  jieriod^ 
sttdiaa  his  semicircular  pieces  in  the  doister  of  the 
Carmine.  Antuno  Franehi,  a  native  of  Luec% 
who  Ured  at  Florence,  is  reckoned  by  many  inlb- 
nor  toUUvelli ;  but  he  is  generafly  more  judicious, 
if  I  do  not  miatali^  and  more  dfligent.  His  Sw 
JoMjrii  of  ralasMnrie,  in  the  daardi  of  theEathws 
of  Sccrfofii,  is  a  picture  of  good  eflEbet,  and  is  eom^ 
meiHtod  also  for  the  desalt.  Another  of  his  fine 
works  is  in  the  parish  church  of  CaporgiumOj  in 
the  state  of  Lucca;  it  represent  Christ  delivering 
the  keys  to  &.  Peter,  and  I  am  informed  by  an  ex- 
perievioed  artist  tiiat  it  is  the  moat  esteemed  of  JWs 
productions ;  many  more  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  account  of  hia  Life,  publMied  at  Ilopeiice, 
by  BartobzaL  He  waa  painter  to  the  <owt,  by 
whidi  hewasumdi  eapkqml,aa  well  as  by  private 
individnabu  He  waaamodemte  foOower  (tf  Cor* 
toBik  He  wrote  a  iisefol  tract  en  the  TX^^fy  q/* 
Pmmiiag,  in  which  he  eonribated  the  prejudices  of 
the  age»  and  enfoteed  die  necessity  of  proceeding 
on  geaerail  prindplea.  It  waa  printed  in  1799;  and 
afterwards  defended  by  the  author  against  certain 
criticisms  made  on  it.  Giuseppe  and  Margherita, 
his  two  swsi  have  met  with  some  commendation. 
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and  I  am  told  there  is  a  fine  altar-piece  by  the 
former,  which  adorns  the  parish  church  at  Borgo 
Buggiano.  It  is  retouched^  however,  by  his  father, 
who  honourably  makes  mention  of  the  fisu^t.    I  re^ 
peat,  honourably ;  because  many  fiEtthers  are  known 
to  have  aided  their  sons  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
for  them  a  reputation  beyond  their  deserts.  Michel- 
angiolo  Palloni  da  Campi,  a  pupil  of  Yolterrano; 
is  well  known  in  Florence  by  a  good  copy  of  the 
Furius  Camillus,  of  Salmti,  in  the  old  palace ; 
which  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  original.    He 
Resided  long,  and  was  much  employed  in  Poland. 
An  eminebt'  pupil  of  Baldassare,  named  Benedetto 
Orsi,  was  omitted  by  Baldinucci.    A  fine  picture 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  church  of  S: 
Stephen,  at  Pescia,  his  native  place,  is  attributed 
to  hini.    He  also  painted  the  Works  of  Mercy,  for 
the  religious  fraternity  of  nobles.  These  oil  paint- 
ings were  shewn  to  strangers  among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  that  city ;  but  they  were  dispersed  on  the 
suppression  of  the  order.  There  still  exists- a  large 
circular  picture  which  he  produced  at  Pistoia  for 
S;  Maria  del  Letto,  enumerated  by  good  judges 
among  the  finest  works  of  Volterrano,  until  an  au- 
thentic document  discovered  the  real  author.  Last 
in  this  list  I  have  to  mention  Arrighi,  the  fellow 
citizen  of  Franceschini,  md  his  fiivourite  pupil.' 
He  has  nothing  remaining  in  public,  in  which  his 
master  cannot  boast  a  great  share  * 
.  '  .  *  - .      > 

*  See  torn.  ii.  of  Signor  Giachi,  p.  202, 
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After  Franceschini,  who,  may  be  considered  the 
Lanfranco  of  the  KosBelli,  or  rather  Florentine 
school,  we  proceed  to  Francesco  Furini,  who  is  its 
Guido  and  its  Albano.  Foreigners  recognized  him 
as  such :  hence  he  was  invited  to  Venice,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  painting  a  Thetis^  as  a  compa- 
nion to  an  Eurppa  by  Guidp  Reni.  He  had  seen 
the  works  of  masters  of  this  class  at  Rome,  and 
appears,  to  have  aspired  at  rivalling,  rather  than  at 
imitating  them.  His  ideas  certainly  do  not  seem 
borrowed  from  them,  nor  from  any  other  artists. 
He  spent  a  long  time,  in  meditating. on  his  subject, 
and  was  accustomed  to  consider  his  picture  com- 
pleted when  he  had  finished  his  studies  for  it ;  so 
little  time  and  trouble  did  it  cost  him  to  embody 
his  ideas  in  colours.  Having  been  ordained  a  priest 
about  his  fortieth  year,  and  becoming  curate  of  S. 
Ansano  in  Mugello,  he  executed  some  pictures 
truly  valuable,  both  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  his 
works  and  their  excellence,  for  the  neighbouring 
town  of  S.  Lorenzo.  Above  all,  we  may  notice 
with  admiration  a  S.  Francis  receiving,  the  Stig- 
mata, and  a  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in 
which,  elevated  above  mortality,  she  appears  soaxi- 
ing  and  resplendent.  But  his  great  name  in  Italy 
Arose  from  his  cabinet  pictures,  which  are  rare 
out  of  Florence,  and  in  Florence  are  highly  esteem- 
ed, though  considerable  numbers  of  them  remain 
there.  His  Hylas  carried  away  by  the  Njrmphs, 
which  he  painted  for  the  family  of  GaDi^  and  in 
which  he  introduced  nobje  0gure8  that  are  grandly 

VOL.  I.  X 
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▼aried,  is  highly  celebrated ;  not  to  mentkm  die 
three  Graces  of  the  Strozzi  palace,  and  the  many 
historical  pieces  and  half  length  figures  dispersed 
through  the  city  that  are  unnoticed  in  his  life. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  nymphs,  or  of  Magdalens, 
no  less  naked  than  the  nymphs ;  fbr  Furini  was  a 
very  expert  painter  of  delicate  fiesfa,  but  not  one 
of  the  most  modest.  Furini  must  have  had  a  great 
number  either  of  pupils  or  imitators,  as  his  pic- 
tures for  private  houses  before  mentioned,  which 
were  copied,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Flo- 
rence.   They  are  oftai  of  a  dusky  hue,  through 
the  defect  of  their  ground,  and  Simone  Pignone  is 
made,  often  erroneously  so,  their  most  common 
author.    He  was  Francesco's  best  pupil ;  very  deli- 
cate in  the  colours  of  his  fleshes,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  altar-piece  of  R  Bernardo  ToikMSiei,  at 
Monte  Oli  veto,  where  liie  Ykgin  and  the  Infent  are 
coloured  very  beautifully  in  tiie  flesh,  if  not  hand- 
some in  their  features.     His  picture  of  St  Louis, 
kmg  of  Prance,  at  S.  Felicity,  is  still  more  cele- 
brated.   It  was  much  commended  by  Giordano, 
and  the  artist  received  five  hundred  crowns  for  its 
execution.  In  the  first  voltime  of  Lettere  Pittoridie 
we  are  informed,  ths^t  Maratta  <mly  esteemed  Gab- 
biani  and  Pignone  among  all  the  Florentine  pain- 
ters of  his  time*    He  was  aW  praised  by  Bellini 
in  the -work  entitlM  BuccAereide,  where  he  coins 
a  n^w  term  for  Pignoiie,  (a  liberty  extremely  com- 
mon aukmg  our  jo66se  poets,)  I  know  not  how 
for  BQSceptiUe  of  inutation  in  another  tongue: 
""  E  tarcipittarissimo  de'hwmir 
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Lorenzo  Lippi^  like  his  friend  Salvator  Rosa, 
divided  his  hours  between  poetry  and  painting. 
His  Malmantile  Racquistato,*  which  is  a  model  of 
Tuscan  purity  of  language.f  is  a  work  less  read 
perhaps,  but  more  elegant  than  the  satires  of  Sal- 
vator; and  is  sprinkled  with  those  graceful  Flo- 
rentine idioms  that  are  regarded  as  the  Attic  salt 
of  Italy.  In  looking  for  a  prototype  among  the 
artists  of  his  own  school,  guided  by  similarity  of 
genius,  he  made  choice  of  Santi  di  Tito.  A  dehne- 
ator  of  the  passions  sufficiently  accorded  with  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  and  a  pwiter  of  the  choicest 
design  was  highly  congenial  to  so  elegant  a  writer. 
He,  however,  added  to  his  style  a  greater  force  of 
colouring ;  and  in  drapery  he  followed  the  practice 
of  some  Lombard  masters  and  of  Baroccio,  in  mo- 
delling the  fields  in  paper,  a  practice  of  which  their 
works  retain  some  traces.  The  delicacy  of  pencil, 
the  clearness,  harmony,  and  to  sum  up  all,  the 
good  taste,  pervading  his  pictures,  demonstrate 
that  he  had  a  feeling  of  natural  beauty  superior  to 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  master  admired 
him,  and  said,  with  a  liberality  not  always  to  be 
found  among  history  painters,  ^'  Lorenzo,  thou  art 
more  knowing  than  I.'*  His  pictures  are  not  very 
rare  at  Florence,  although  he  resided  fer  from  it 
for  many  years,  for  he  was  painter  to  the  court  of 

*  The  Ragged  Cloak  recoyered. 

t  It  was  published  with  notes  by  Dr.  Paolo  Minacci,  and 
was  reprinted  with  other  illustrations  of  Sig.  Antonio  Bis* 
cioni. 
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.Inspruck.  A  Crucifixion,  among  his  best  perfonn- 
ances,  is  in  the  ducal  gallery.  The  noble  family  of 
'  Arrighi  postesses  a  S.  Saverio  recovering  from  the 
claws  of  a  crab,  the  Crucifix  which  he.  had  dropped 
into  the  sea.  Baldinucci  and  the  author  of 
^The  Series  of  the  most  Illustrious  Painters  have 
spoken  very  highly  of  his  Triumph  of  David, 
painted  for  the  hall  of  Angiol  Ga4di,  who  wished 
him  to  represent  his  eldest  son  as  the  son  pf  Jesse, 
and  his  other  sixteen  children  as  the  youths  and 
virgins,  that  with  songs  and  tknbrels  greet  the 
victor,  and  hail  the  deliverance  of  Israel.  In  this 
celebrated  piece,  the  artist  was  enabled  to  give 
full  scope  to  his  talent  for  portrait  painting,  and 
to  the  style  a^roaching  to  nature,  which  he  lovied, 
without  troubling  himself  about  studied  and  artful 
elmbellishments.  It  was  his  maxim  to  write  poetry 
as  he  spoke,  and  to  paint  what  he  observed. 

Mario  Balassi  perfected  himself  under  Passig- 
nano,  and  after  the  choicest  examples  of  the  Roman 
and  other  schools.  He  was  an  excellent  copyist 
of  the  old  masters,  i^id  a  painter  of  invention 
Itbove  mediocrity.  Some  of  his  small  historical 
pictures,  and  a  few  pieces  representing  eatables, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  private  houses ;  and,  above 
all,  there  are  many  of  his  half-length  figures  finely 
coloured  and  relieved.  In  his  old  age  he  changed 
his  manner,  and  retouched  as  many  of  the  works 
of  his  youth  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on ;  but  in 
striving  to  improve,  he  only  injured  them.. 

Francesco  Boschi,  the  nephew  and  scholar  of 
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Rosselli,  wad  an  excellent  portrait  painter.    In  the 
cloister  of  AU  Saints,  where  his^  nncle  Fahrizio  also 
painted,  there  are  some  of  his  portraits  that  seem 
absolutely  a&ve,  and  are  executed  in  fresco  so  ad- 
mirably, that  they  clearly  shew  the  school  from 
which  he  proceeded.    He  finished  some  pieces  in 
oil^  that  were  left  imperfect  by  the  death  of  Ros* 
selli,  and  painted  others  entirely  his  own,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  chiefly  religious,  where  the 
countenances  are  strikingly  expressive  of  probity 
aad  sanctity.    As  he  grew  older  he  assumed  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  and  sustained  its  dignity  by 
his  exemplary  conduct,  the  account  of  which  Baldr- 
nucci  has  extended  at  some  length.  Duringtwenty- 
four  years  in  which  he  lived  a  priest,  he  did  notTe- 
sign  his  pencil ;  but  he  employed  it  less  frequently, 
and  generally  less  successfully,  than  in  his  youth. 
His  elder  brother  Alfonso  promised  much,  and  even 
{Cttained  a  great  deal,  though  cut  off  in  early  life. 
'  The  style  of  Jacopo  Y ignali  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Guercino,  but  less  in  the  forms  than  in  the 
dark  shadows  and  the  grounds.  He  is  amongst  those 
scholars  of  RosseUi  who  are  seldom  mentioned, 
although  he  painted  more  than  any  of  the  rest  for 
the  prince  and  the  state.    He  often  is  weak,  espe- 
cially in  attitude ;    often,  however,   he  appears 
praiseworthy,  as  in  the  two  pictures  at  S.  Simohe, 
and  in  the  S.  Liborio,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Missionaries.    He  is  most  conspicuous  in  fresco 
painting,  with  which  he  ornamented  the  chapel  of 
the  Bonarruoti.    He  painted  good  historical  pic- 
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tures  in  the  palaces  of  man  j  of  the  nobility^  and  he 
even  boasts  noble  pupils,  none  of  whom  did  so 
much  honour  to  his  memory  as  Carlo  DolcL 

Dolci  holds  the  same  rank  in  the  Florentine, 
that  Sassoferrato  hoida  in  the  Roman  school.  Both» 
though  destitute  of  great  powers  of  inventioai,  ob- 
tained great  reputation  for  Madonnas  and  similar 
small  subjects,,  which  have  now  become  extremely 
valuable ;  for  the  wealthy,  desirous  of  possessing 
pictures,  at  once  estimable  and  religious,  to  hang 
up  in  their  oratories,  have  brought  those  two  mas- 
ters into  great  request,  notwithstanding  that  they 
operated  on  very  different  principles.    Carlo  is  not 
60  celebrated  for  beauty,  (for  he  was  like  his  mas- 
ter, a  mere  naturalist,)  as  for  the  requisite  pains 
with  which  he  finished  every  thing,  and  the  genuine 
expression  of  certain  affecting  emotions ;  such  as 
the  patient  suffering  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  the  penitential  compunction  of  a  Saint,  or 
the  holy  confidence  of  a  Martyr  devoting  himself 
as  a  victim  for  the  living  God.     The  colouring 
and  general  tone  of  his  pictures  accord  with  the 
idea  of  the  passion ;  nothing  is  turgid  or  bold ;  all 
is  modesty,  repose,  and  placid  harmony.    In  him 
we  may  retrace  the  manner  of  Rosselli  brought  to 
perfection,  as  we  sometimes  can  view  the  features 
of  the  grandsire  in  his  descendants.    A  few  of  his 
larger  works  still  remain,  such  as  the  S.  Antonio, 
in  the  royal  museum ;  the  Conception  of  our  Lady, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  Rinuccini ;  also 
a  very  few  of  his  subjects  from  pro&ne  story,  a 
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few  of  hia  portraits,  and  the  celebrated  figure  of 
Poetry  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Corsini.  His  small 
pictures^  for  each  of  which  he  usually  received  100 
crowns,  are  very  numerous ;  apd  were  frequently  re- 
peated by  himself  or  by  his  pupils,  Alessandro  Lomi 
and  Bartolommeo  Mancini ;  and  often  by  Agnese 
Dolci,  his  dau^ter,  a  good  artiflft  and  follower  of 
the  style  of  her  father ;  but  not  his  equal  His 
two  Madonnas  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  his  martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  Gerini,  have  been  often  copied. 

Of  Onorio  Marinari,  the  cousin  and  scholar  of 
Carlo,  but  few  pictures  remain  at  Florence,  either 
in  private  or  in  public.  Aiter  imitating  his  master,, 
(which  usiMtlly  is  the  first  eicercise  of  students  in 
the  art,  and  often,  from  dissimilarity  of  genius,  ia 
their  great  bane,)  he  formed  another  style,  by 
yielding  to  the  bent  of*  his  natural  powers ;  which 
was  more  grand,  had  more  of  the  ideal,  and  deepet 
shadows ;  and  of  this  several  specinaens  remain  in 
the  churches  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  S.  Simone. 
This  artist  died  young,  very  unfortunately  for  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged. 

About  the  period  we  have  been  describing,  some 
foreign  artists  resided  at  Florence  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  the  native 
painters,  as  we  have  already  observed.  Paggi 
came  there  in  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Francis 
I.,  remained  there  twenty  years,  and  left  some  works 
behind  him.  About  the  same  time  Salvator  Rosa, 
Alb^^  Borgognone,  Colonna,  Mitelli,  and  many 
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more,  either  invited  by  the  princes  from  abroad, 
or  coming  there  of  their  own  accord,  were  retained 
by  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  palace  and  the 
city.  We  shall  consider  them  particularly  under 
the  schools  of  the  countries  where  they  were  bom> 
or  in  which  they  taught^  but  here  we  shall  give  a 
place  to  Jacbpo  Ligozzi,  whom  the  florentine 
school  may  claim  on  account  of  his  re^dence,  hi» 
employment,  and  his  scholars.  He  had  studied  at 
Verona  under  Paolo  Veronese,  according  to  Baldi- 
nucci;  but  under  Oio.  Francesco  Carrotto,  accor-' 
ding  to  the  emendation  of  Maffei,  without  re* 
fleeting  that  this  artist  died  wh^i  Jacopo  was 
scarcely  three  ye^urs  old.  Some  fore%H  writers 
make  him  the  son  of  Gio.  Ermatmo,  the  painter; 
a  circumstance  unknown  to  Cav.  del  Pozzo,  l^e 
townsman  and  historian  of  them  both.  Ferdinand 
n.  appointed  him  painter  to  the  court,  and  super-, 
intendant  of  the  gallery.  This  was  yery  honour- 
able, when  conferred  by  such  a  prince  on  him,  in 
preference  to  many  eminent  Florentines.  Ligozzi 
executed  some  works  at  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
Florence  a  freedom  of  pencil,  an  art  in  composition/ 
a  taste  for  the  ornamental,  and  a  grace  and  gaiety, 
till  then  r&re  in  that  city.  His  design  was  suffi- 
ciently correct,  and  uniformly  improved  while  he 
remained  in  Tuscany.  As  to  his  colouring,  al- 
though it  was  not  that  of  Paolo,  it  was  not  defi- 
cient in  truth  and  Vigour. 

His  seventeen  semicircular  pictures  in  the  clois- 
ters of  All  Saints,  are  valued  at  Florence ;  espe- 
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cially  the  interview  between  S.  Trancis  and  S- 
Domenick,  the  founders  of  the  order.  On  this 
picture  he  wrote.  To  the  confusion  qf  our  friends, 
meaning  the  envious  and  malignant.  This  is  his 
masterpiece  in  fresco.  He  painted  more  frequently 
in  oil  colours  in  several  churches.  The  S.  Ray- 
mond in  the  act  of  reanimating  a  child^  in  S.  Maria 
Novella,  is  a  picture  full  of  art ;  and  there  is  ano- 
ther in  the  same  style  at  the  Scalzi  of  Imola,  repre- 
senting the  four  Crowned  Saints.  The  martyrdom 
of  S.  Dorothea,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  wonder- 
ful picture ;  in  which  we  recognize  a  follower  of 
Paolo,  and  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Conventual 
Friars  of  Pescia.  The  scaffold,  the  executioner, 
the  Prefect  on  horseback  who  is  ordering  him- 
to  strike,  the  great  crowd  of  spectators  variously 
affected,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  public  punish- 
ment, strike  and  astonish  equally  the  connoisseur 
and  the  unskilled  in  painting ;  the  holy  martyr  es- 
pecially interests  us,  who,  on  her  knees,  with  a  placid 
composure,  willingly  resigns  her  life,  and  is  about 
to  receive  from  angels  the  eternal  crown  purchased 
with  her  blood.  In  other  performances  he  shews 
more  simplicity,  as  in  the  S.  Diego  at  All  Saints,  or 
in  the  Angels  at  the  P.  P.  Scolopi;  but  he  is  an 
artist  who  always  pleases,  and  who  shews  that  he  felt' 
what  he;painted.  Ligozzi  painted  much  for  private 
individuals.  In  his  very  small  pictures,  a  style  in 
which  he  was  expert,  he  finished  as  highly  as  if  they 
were  miniatures.  Several  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Agostino  Caracci,  and  other  engravers.  * 
None  of  his  Florentine  pupils  is  esteemed  equal 
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to  Donatb  Mascagni,  for  such  was  his  real  name^ 
which  may  be  seen  subscribed  to  two  Scriptural 
pieces,  in  possession  of  Sig.  Ab.  Giachi,  at  Volterra. 
Having  entered  the  order  of  Servi,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Fra  Arsenio ;  and  several  of  his  works 
painted  after  that  period  are  to  be  seen  in  Florence, 
executed  in  a  manner  not  very  full  and  soft,  but  dili- 
gent ;  of  which  there  are  several  other  specimens 
in  his  Miracles  of  the  Nunziata,  which  are  engraved 
and  illustrated  in  the  little  work  of  Padre  Lottini. 
What  does  him  greatest  honour  is  the  picture  pre- 
served in^the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Vallom- 
brosa.  It  represents  the  donation  of  the  State  of 
Ferrara  to  the  Holy  Seat,  by  the  Countess  Matilda, 
as  is  believed  by  some,  or  rather  the  distribution  of 
some  privileges  by  her  to  the  order  of  Yallombrosa, 
and  is  a  picture  full  of  subject,  and  the  chief  glory 
of  this  master. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  other  cities  of  Tuscany, 
we  find  some  painters  very  capable  of  decorating 
houses  and  altars.  Francesco  Morosini,  sumamed 
Montepulciano,  may  be  recognized  in  the  church 
of  S.  Stephen,  of  Florence,  where  he  painted  a 
Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  in  the  manner  of  his  master 
Fidani.  Arezzo  produced  the  two  Santini.  Of  one 
of  them,  there  named  the  Elder,  several  pictures 
were  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  accomplished  Cav. 
Giudici ;  among  which  was  a  S.  Catherine,  in' pos- 
session of  the  Conventual  Friars:  it  savours  of 
the  Florentine  manner  during  this  epoch ;  except 
that  the  use  of  changing  tints  is  more  frequent 
Bartolommeo  and  Teofilo  Torre,  of  Arez2o,  are 
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noticed  as  fresco  painters  by  Orlandi^  who  men- 
tions  halls,  apd  even  whole  houses,  being  oma^ 
mented  by  the  latter  with  historical  pieces ;  which, 
if  deficient  in  design,  he  praises  for  their  colouring. 
Francesco  Brini  left  a  good  picture  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  at  Volterra :  of  his  coun- 
try and  school  I  am  ignorant.    I  do  not  know 
the  master  of  Pompeo  Caccia ;  it  is  certain  that 
he  called  himself  a  native  of  Rome,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  easy  to  substitute  the  capital,  so  well 
known,  for  places  in  the  state  of  less  notoriety.   In 
Rome,  however,  I  do  not  find  any  traces  of  him. 
I  find,  indeed,  that  he  left  several  pictures  at  Pis- 
toja ;  among  which  is  the  Presentation  (at  the  Sele- 
siane)  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  to  which  is  aflixed 
the  date  1615.    Alessandro  Bardelli  was  a  native 
of  Pescia ;  in  his  style  we  find  traces  of  his  pre- 
ceptor Curradi  and  of  Guercino.    He  was  a  good 
painter,  and  executed  the  ornamental  border  for 
the  portrait  of  S.  Francis,  painted  by  Margaritone, 
for  his  church  in  Pescia:  he  represented  around  it 
the  virtues  of  the  Saint,  and  a  choir  of  Angels 
above.    I  am  doubtful  whether  we  should  include 
Alessio  Gimignani,  one  of  a  family  of  artists  in 
Pistoia,  to  be  recorded  in  the  fifth  epoch,  among 
the  pupils  of  Ligozzi»  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
his  follower. 

About  this  period  two  schools  arose,  highly  de- 
serving of  notice,  those  of  Pisa  and  of  Lucca. 
The  Pisan  school  recognizes  as  its  founder,  Aurelio 
Lomi,  first  a  scholar  of  Bronzino,  and  afterwards 
of  Cigoli.    His  very  correct  performances,  in  the^ 
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cathedral  of  Pisa,  are  executed  after  both  masters ;' 
but  when  compared  to  Cigoli  he  is  more  miimte> 
and  has  much  less  softness.    His  aim  appears  to 
be  to  surprise  the  multitude  by  an  agreeable  colour- 
ing, and  a  magnificence  of  draperies  and  ornaments. 
This  style  pleased  at  Florence,  in  Rome,  and  more 
especially  at  Genoa,  where  he  was  preferred  to 
Sorri,  many  years  established  and  in  good  repute. 
His  works  in  that  city  are  very  full  of  subject ;  as^ 
his  S.  Anthony,  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  and 
his  Last  Judgment,  in  S.  Maria  of  Carignano; 
pictures  which  surprise  by  an  air  of  novelty :  the 
first  is  graceful,  rich,  but  modest  in  the  tints ;  the 
second  terrible,  and  the  colours  more  vivid  than' 
those  he  employed  on  any  other  occasion.     A  S. 
Jerome,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  is  less  glowing,  but 
it  is  esteemed  by  the  Pisans  his  capital  work ;  at 
the  bottom  of  this  piece  he  put  his  initials  and 
the  date  1695. 

He  most  probably  taught  the  principles  of  the 
art  to  his  brother,  Orazio  Lomi ;  who  was  called 
Gentileschi,  from  the  surname  of  an  uncle.  Grenti- 
leschi  formed  his  style,  however,  on  the  finest  ex- 
amples  in  Rome,  assisted  by  his  friend  Agostino 
Tsssu  Tassi  was  an  eminent  ornamental  land- 
scape painter,  and  Grentileschi  executed  appro- 
priate figures  to  his  inventions  in  the  Loggia  Ros- 
pigliosi,  in  the  saloon  of  the  Quirinal  palace,  and 
in  other  places.  He  also  painted  some  smaller 
pictures  in  Rome,  particularly  at  the  Pace,  from^ 
which  we  cannot  ascertain  his  merit,  either  because 
t\key  were  performances  of  his  unripe  years,  or 
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because  they  have  become  black  from  age. .  He 
had  not  then  attained  the  beautiful  colourings  nor 
the  Lombard-like  manner  of  managing  the  shadows^ 
which  we  observe  in  many  of  his  cabinet  pictures. 
A  fine  specimen,  representing  S.  Cecilia  with  S. 
Yalerian,  is  in  the  Borghesi  palace.  The  choicest 
adorn  the  royal  palace  of  Turin,  and  some  houses 
in  Genoa.  In  the  collection  of  his  Excellency 
Cardinal  Cambiasi,  there  is  a  David  standing  over 
the  dead  Goliath;  so  relieved,  and  with  tints  so 
vivid  and  so  well  contrasted,  that  it  gives  the  idea 
.of  a  style  entirely  new.  He  was  esteemed  by.  Van- 
jAjck,  and  inserted  by  him  in  his  series. of  portraits 
.of  ^one  hundred  illustrious  men.  When  already 
old  he  went  to  the  English  court,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Artemisia,  his  daughter  and  disciple,  followed 
her  fSEtther. into  that  island;  but  she  passed  her 
best  years  in  Italy.  She  was  respected  for  her  ta- 
lents, and  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  her.  man- 
ners and  appearance.  She  is  noticed  both  by  Itar 
lian  and  foreign  writers,  and  by  Walpole  among 
the  latter,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 
She  lived  long  at  Naples,  married  there  a  Pier 
Antonio  Schiattesi ;  and  was  there  assisted,  and 
improved  in  the  art  by  Guido  Reni,  studied  the 
works  of  Domenichino,  and  was  not  unskilled  in 
pther  approved  styles.  She  shews  variety  of  style 
in  her  few  remaining  historical  pictures.  Some  of 
them  are  at  Naples  and  Pozzuolo,  and  there  are 
two  in  Florence  inscribed  with  her  name ;  one  in 
the  ducal  gallery,  and  the  other  in  possession  of 
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my  noble  and  learned  friend  Sig.  Averardode'Me- 
dici ;  the  former  representing  Judith  slaying  Ho- 
lotemeB,  is  a  picture  of  a  strong  colouring,  of  a 
tcme  and  perspicuity  that  inspires  awe ;  the  latter, 
a  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  is  a  painting  that  pleases 
by  the  scene,  the  elegance  of  the  principal  figure, 
and  the  dcapery  of  the  others.  Artemisia,  how- 
ever, was  more  celebrated  for  her  portraits,  which 
are  of  singular  merit;  they  spread  her  fame  over 
all  Europe,  and  in  them  she  surpassed  her  father. 

Oraxio  Riminaldi  was  a  scholar  of  the  elder 
Lomi  in  Pisa,  and  of  the  younger  in  Rome,  but 
imitated  neither  of  them ;  from  the  beginning  he 
gave  him^f  up  to  the  guidance  of  Manfredi,  in 
tiie  manner  of  Caravaggio,  and  afterwards  became 
a  follower  of  Domenico  Zampieri,  to  rival  whom 
he  seems  intended  by  nature.  From  the  time  that 
the  artof  painting  revived  in  Pisa,  that  city  had  not 
perhapaso  eminent  a  painter,  nor  have  many  bet- 
ter been  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  a  soil  so 
propitious  to  the  arts.  Grand  in  contour  and  in 
drapery,  after  the  manner  of  the  Caracci,  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable  in  his  oaxnations,  full,  free,  and 
delicate  in  the  management  of  his  pencil,  he  would 
have  been  fietultless,  had  not  the  wretched  style  of 
engraving  raised  prejudices  against  him.  Excessive 
fittigue,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  the  plague  of 
1630,  snatdbed  him  in  early  life  from  his  country ; 
for  the  fame  of  which  alone  he  seems  to  havelived 
to  maturity.  He  there  bmamented  many  altars 
with  fine  pictures,  one  of  which  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  &CeoiUa,  waa  sSt^p^ai^  placed  in 
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the  Pitti  palace.  In  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  there 
are  two  of  his  scriptural  pieces,  that  form  a  perfect 
study  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  epoch.  The  judgment  of  the  master  of  the 
works  was  conspicuous  in  engaging  Riminaldi  to 
paint  the  cupoK  even  before  he  had  finished  the 
above  pictures,  and  in  making  choice  of  him  in  pre* 
ference  to  any  other  artist.  The  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  he  painted  in  oil,  is  one  of 
the  best  conceived  and  most  perfect  works  that 
Tuscany  had  ever  beheld,  and  it  was  the  last  la^^ 
boui^  of  Orazio.  His  brother  Giroktmo  completed 
it  fbdbly,  by  introdudng  some  figures  that  were 
wanting,  and  the  family  received  5,000  crowns  as 
its  price.  Girolamo  is  rarely  to  b6  met  with  in 
Pisan  collections,  and  still  more  rarely  in  other 
places.  He  wai,  however,  well  known  in  his  day, 
having  been  invited  to  Naples  to  ornament  the 
chapel  of  S.  Gennaro,  and  to  the  court  of  Paris  by 
the  queen. 

From  among  many  Pisan  artists  of  this  period 
recorded  by  Sig.  da  Morrona,  or  Sig*  Tempesti,  we 
shall  select  some  of  the  most  considerable.  !&cole 
Bezdcaluva  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  for  his  en*- 
gravingis  and  his  picture  representing  varidujs  saints 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Stephen's  at  pisa.  So  likewise 
is  Gio.  del  Sordo,  otherwise  called  Mone  da  Pisa ; 
but  his  colouring  seems  superior  to  his  invention. 
Zaccaria  Hondinosi,  I  believ^,  of  the  Florentine 
school,  was  more  skilled  in  omatneiktal  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  paiutmg.  He  repilired  the  pictures 
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in  the  Campo  Santo^  and  on  that  account  was  ho^ 
noured  by  the  citizens  with  a  tomb  there,  and  near 
it  an  inscription  on  the  marble.    I  know  not  wher 
ther  any  picture  of  Arcangela  Paladini,  an  exceir 
lent  embroiderer,  except  her  own  portrait^  has 
reached  our  times.    It  was  hung  in  the  ducal  gal- 
lery among  the  portraits  of  illustrious  paiAters:  to 
be  deposited  in  Such  a  place,  and  to  remain  there 
from  1621,  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  merit ; 
since  it  is  the  custom  of  the  place  not  lightly  to 
refuse  the  portraits  of  tolerably  good  painters,  but 
to  Jseep  them  there  as  if  only  lodgers,  and  then  send 
them  to  some  villa  of  the  prince,  when  new  guests 
arrive,  to  take  a  place  in  the  cabinets  which  are 
named  de'  Pittori.     Gio.  Ste&no  Marucelli,  both 
an  engineer  and  a  painter,  was  not  bom  in^Pisa, 
]but  he  may  be  reckoned  a  Pisan  from  his  long  re^ 
sidence   and  attachment  to  the  place.     Having 
come  from  Umbria  into  Tuscany,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Pisans,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Bos- 
coli,  and  remaining  at  Pisa,  he  contended  with 
the  celebrated  artists  whom  we  have  noticed  as , 
employed  from  time  to  time  in  ornamenting  the 
tribune  of  the  cathedral.     The  Abraham .  enter- 
<taining  the  three  angels  is  a  work  of  his,  com- 
mended for  felicity  of  invention,  and  ,beauty  of  co- 
louring. In  the  church  of  S.  Nicolas  at  Pisa,  there 
remains  a  memorial  of  Domenico  Bongi  of  Pietr»- 
santa,  who  was  a  follower  of  Perino  del  Vaga.  He 
flourished  in  1582. 
The  series  of  the  principal  artists  of  Lucca  com* 
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mences  with  Paol  Biancucci,  the  best  scholar,  of 
Guido  Reni,  whose  grace  and  full  power  of  co- 
lour he  has  imitated  in  many  of  his  works.  He 
sometimes  so  strongly  resembles  Sassoferrato  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  him.  The  Purgatory  which  he 
painted  at  Suffragio,  the  picture  representing  iva- 
rious  saints  which  he  left  at  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
cis^ two  in  possession  of  the  noble  fSunfly  of  Boc- 
cella,  and  many  others  scattered  over  the  city,  are 
of  such  merit,  that  M alvasia  should  have  noticed 
him  among  the  pupils  of  Guido,  which  he  has  not 
done.  He  has  also  omitted  PietroRicchi  of  Lucca, 
who  went  to  Bologna  from  the  school  of  Passignano. 
It  is  true  that  the  preceptorship  of  Guido  is  in  this 
instance  doubtful,  though  Baldinucci  and  Orlandi 
both  assert  it :  for  Boschini,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  says  not  a  word  upon  the  matter,  merely  ob- 
serving that  Ricchi  regretted  he  had  not  studied 
in  Venice.  It  is  certain  he  frequently  imitated  the 
forms  of  Guido ;  but  in  colouring  and  design  ad- 
hered to  the  manner  of  Passignano ;  he  also  im- 
bibed the  principlesof  the  Venetian  school,  as  we 
shall  relate  in  the  proper  place.  Two  of  his  pic- 
tures are  preserved  at  the  church  of  S.  Francis  in 
Lucca,  and  some  others  remain  in  private  hands ; 
small  remains  of  a  genius  very  fertile  in  inven- 
tion, and  of  a  hand  most  rapid  and  almost  indefeiti- 
gable  in  execution.  'He  painted  in  several: cities 
of  France,  in  the  Milanese,  and  still  more  in  the 
Venetian  states,  where  he  died  at  Udine,  in  the 
MS.  guide  to  which  place  be  is  oftai  named^ 
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Pietro  Paolini  long  lived  and  taught  at  Lucca  ; 
be  was  a  pupil  of  the  Roman  school^  as  history  in- 
forms us ;  but  to  judge  from  his  works  one  would 
pronounce  him  of  the  Venetian.    In  Rome  he  fre- 
quented the  study  of  Angelo  Caroselli^  who  was 
by  education  a  follower  of  Caravaggio^  but  exceed- 
ingly expert  in  copying  and  imitating  every  style. 
Under  him  Paolini  acquired  a  manner  that  shews 
good  drawings  broad  shadows^  and  firm  touches, 
compared  by  some  to  the  style  of  Titian,  and  by 
others  to  that  of  Pofdenone :  one  also  remains  in 
his  works  undoubted  imitations  of  Veronese.  The 
martjnrdom  of  S.  Andrew,  that  exists  at  S.  Michele, 
and  the  grand  picture,  sixteen  cubits  long,  preserv- 
ed in  the  library  of  S.  "PredMio,  would  be  BxdBr 
cient  to  immortali2e  a  painter.    In  this  he  repre- 
sented the  pontiff  S*  Gregory,  entertaining  some 
pilgrims;  it  is  a  magnificent  picture,  bmamented 
in  the  style  of  Veronese,  with  plate  and  architec- 
tural perspective,  frill  of  figures,  and  possessing  a 
variety,  harmony,  and  beauty,  that  have  induced 
many  poets  to  extol  it  as  a  wcmderful  production. 
His  cabinet  picture  of  eoiiversations  and  rural 
festivals,  which  are  not  rare  at  Lucca,  are  exqui- 
site. Two,  of  the  MaffiUkcre  <^  Valdestain,  belong- 
ing to  the  Orsetti  fiimily,  were  especiaSy  comr 
mraded  by  Baldinucci.     The  hifirtorian  remarks 
that  he  had  a  plirticuiar  talent  for  such  tragic 
themes,  and  in  general  for  tike  energetic;  be  ad- 
mires him  less  ii^  IJie  delicate,  and  even  accuses 
him  of  marking  the  action  of  his  femide  %ures 
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too  s(^x)ngly.  That  he  conld  however  be  V€fry  plea- 
sing when  he  inclined^  we  are  led  to  believe  from 
his  large  work  in  tiie  church  of  the  Trinity ;  which 
he  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  this  graceful  style, 
to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival 
Biancucci. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Pietro  Testa,  called  at 
Rome  U  Lucchesino,  was  his  disciple ;  but  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  when  his  age  is  compared 
with  that  of  Paolim,  that  he  learnt  from  the  latter 
the  principles  of  the  art,  which  he  had  undoubtedly 
acquired  in  Lucca  before  he  came  to  Rome.  He 
there  had  several  masters,  and  was  chiefly  under 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  from  whose  school  he  was  ex- 
pefled,  because  he  treated  the  maxims  of  the  mas- 
ter vriA  contempt.  jEIe  then  put  himself  under 
Domenichino,  on  whose  principles,  says  Passeri; 
he  gloried  to  rely ;  but  his  style,  in  his  own  des- 
pite, at  times  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  Corto- 
na. He  has  also  some  resemblance  to  his  friend 
Poussin,  both  in  his  figures  (which  at  one  time  he 
made  too  dender),  in  his  landscapes,  and  in  his  study 
of  the  antique,  of  which  he  was  deeply  enamoured; 
having  applied  himself  to  designing  the  finest  spe- 
ciflft^is  in  ardiitecture  and  in  sculpture  that  Rom^ 
affiuded.  In  this  branch  he  is  excdlent.  The 
death  of  B.  Angelo,  placed  in  S.  Martino  a'  Monti^ 
a  picture  of  great  force,  is  the  only  piece  before  the 
public.  Testa  is  more  frequently  recognized  in  gal- 
leries :  there  is  a  Joseph  sold  to  the  Ishmadites  by 
him  in  the  capitol ;  a  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  in  the 
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Spada  palace ;  but  there  are  not  many  of  bis  pie- 
tares  elsewhere;  for  he  engraved  more  than  he 
painted.*  He  left  some  oil  paintings  at  Lucca, 
one  in  a  feeble  style  at  S.  Romano^  several  at  S: 
Paolino,  in  the  Buonvisi  gallery^  and  in  other  places, 
in  his  best  manner.  Two  of  his  works  in  fresco 
remain  there;  viz.  the  allegorical  picture  of  Liberty 
in  the  senate  house,  and  the  small  very  el^;ant  cu- 
pola of  the  oratory  {n  the  Lippi  palace.  He  settled 
at  Rome,  where  he  lived  unhappily,  and  either  from 
despair,  or  some  affront,  drowned  himself  in  the 
Tiber.  His  fate  may  teach  young  artists  of  genius 
not  to  overrate  their  own  talents,  nor  to  despise 
those  of  others.  By  these  failings.  Testa  aUenated 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  so  that  neither  in 
reputation  nor  in  employment  was  he  so  successful 
as  many  others ;  and  his  perpcftual  complaints  oc- 
casioned doubts  even  of  his  sanity. 

Omitting  some  scholars  of  Paolini  lesd  addicted 
to  his  manner,  we  shall  notice  the  three  brothers, 
Cassiano,  Francesco,  and  Simone  del  Tintore.  I 
find  nothing  recorded  of  the  first  that  exalts  him 
above  mediocrity;  and  when  one  meets  with  an 
indiflferent  picture  of  the  school  of  Paolini,  it  is 
ascribed  to  Cassiano,  or  some  such  pupil;  or  some- 

*  Passeriy  a  great  admirer  of  hb  tints,  proaouncet  him  a 
master '  of  invention ;  and,  treating  of  liis  engravings,,  say », 
**  such  Tigoar  of  conception,  such  novelty,  and  such  variety, 
were  never  the  gift  of  any  other  artist  He  is  a  poet  in  all  his 
liistoric  pieces,  his  composition  is  full  of  &ncy ;  this,  however, 
is  not  equally  commended  by  all,  who  look  for  the  simple  ac- 
tion without  other  accessades." 
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times  to  the  dotage  of  Paolini,  when  he  produced 
sketches  rather  than  paintmgs.  Francesco  is  re- 
cognized as  an  able  artist  in  the  Visitation^  in  the 
apartments  of  his  excellency  the  Gonfaloniere ;  and 
in  some  pieces  in  the  Motroni  collection.  Simone 
was  expert  in  depicting  birds,  fruit,  and  other 
objects  in  the  inferior  walks  of  the  art,  to  which,  as 
I  usually  do  at  the  end  of  each  epoch,  I  shall  here 
devote  a  few  pages. 

And  to  pursue  this  pleasing  branch  of  painting, 
I  may  observe  that  Angiol  Gori  and  Bartolommeo 
Bimbi  of  Florence,  distinguished  themselves  in 
fruit,  and  more  especially  in  flowers :  the  second 
was  the  scholar  of  the  first  in  this  line,  and  of  Lip- 
pi  in  figures.  Lippi  himself  induced  Andrea  Scac- 
ciati  to  abandon  figures  for  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
animals,  in  which  department  he  succeeded  well, 
and  sent  many  pictures  into  foreign  countries. 
Bimbi  was  the  Mario  of  his  school.  He  instructed 
Fortini,  whom  we  shall  notice  by  and  by  along 
v^ith  Moro,  a  painter  of  flowers  and  animals.  All 
these  gave  place  to  Lopez  of  Naples,  who  visited 
Florence  in  his  journeys  through  Italy,  and  shall 
be  afterwards  mentioned. 

The  art  of  painting  landscapes,  and  .their  intro- 
duction into  collections,  began  during  this  epoch: 
the  first  style  that  became  fashionalile  at  Florence 
was  that  of  Adriano  Fiammingo :  but  Cristofimo 
Allori  excelled  all  by  the  neat  and  firm  toudi  of 
his  pencil,  and  by  the  exquisite  figures  which  he 
introduced  into  his  landscapes.    Guasparre  Fal- 
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gani  surpassed  lum  in  the  nnmber  of  such  subjects : 
he  was  initiated  in  the  art  hj  Y alwio  MunceUij, 
and  imitated  by  Giovanni  Rosi^  and  Bened^te 
Boscfai^  the  brother  and  fellow  studait  of  Fran« 
eesco.  The  landscapes  of  this  age  hare  often  tiieir 
greens  changed  into  black;  and  are  reckoned  of 
the  old  school  by  Baldinacci.  The  new  style  waa 
introduced  into  Florence  by  Filippo  d'Angdi^  or 
Philip  the  Neapolitan^  who  was  long  retained  at 
the  court  of  Cosmo  II ;  but  chiefly  by  Sslrator 
Rpsa.  This  artist  was  brought  to  Florence  by 
Cardinal  Gio.  Carlo^  and  remained  there  for  seren 
years ;  where  in  the  capacity  of  painter,  poet,  and 
author  of  comedies,  he  was  constantly  applauded 
for  his  fine  genius,  and  his  society  courted  by  men 
of  learning ;  with  whom,  in  every  department  of 
letters,  the  country  then  abounded.  He  formed 
no  pupils  at  that  place,  but  many  young  men  there 
became  his  copyists  and  imitators ;  as  Taddeo  Bat 
dini,  Lorenzo  Martelli,  and  many  others.  Anto- 
nio Giusti,  a  pupil  of  Cesare  Dandini,  was  parti^ 
cularly  skilled  in  this  art;  but  he  likewise  practised 
every  other  branch  of  painting ;  and  Orlandi  has 
described  him  as  an  universal  painter.  Signer  d* 
Morrona  notices  the  Poll,  two  brothers,  who  exe- 
cuted many  pleasing  landscapes,  which  are  known 
in  the  collections  of  Florence  and  of  Pisa. 

Passing  from  landscape  to  se^  views,  I  do  not 
find  any  Tuscan  who  in  this  respect  equalled  Pietro 
Ciafferi,  otherwise  called  Lo  Smargiasso,*  and  re- 

•  The  Bully. 
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corded  among  the  Pisan  artists.  It  is  said  that  he 
resided  long  at  Legfaom,  a  place  well  suited  to  his 
genius.  He  there  decorated  facades  of  houses  with 
disembarkations  and  naval  enterprizes ;  and  of 
such  subjects^  ports^  sea-coasts,  and  ships,  he  com* 
posed  oil  paintings,  that  are  usually  highly  finished, 
and  ornamented  with  small  figures,  well  designed 
and  fimcifidly  draped.  He  likewise  succeeded 
greatly  in  architectural  views.  Leghorn  and  Pisa 
are  rich  in  his  easel  pictures;  and  one  in  possession 
of  Sig.  Decano  Zucchetti  of  this  place  bears  the 
name  of  the  artist  and  the  date  1651. 

Perspective  was  much  cultivated  at  Florence 
about  this  period ;  and  the  Bolognese  had  carried 
it  to  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  will  claim  atten- 
tion in  the  proper  place.  Lessons  in  it  were  given 
by  Griulio  Parigi,  an  excellent  architect ;  and  after- 
wards byBaccio  del  Bianco,  who  became  engineer 
to  his  Catholic  Majesty  Philip  IV.  Their  theore- 
tic views  were  seconded  by  the  example  of  Colon- 
na,  who  came  to  Flormice  in  1638,  along  with  Mi- 
telli,  a  native  of  that  place,  and  remwied  six  years 
in  the  service  of  the  court.  After  this  period  Flo- 
tence  produced  many  painters  of  cabinet  pieces,  and 
in  the  ornamental  line,  or  rather  a  new  school  of 
painting  was  founded  by  Jacomo  ChiavisteUi,  a 
painter  of  sound  and  more  chaste  taste  than  was 
common  in  that  age.  One  may  form  an  idea  of 
him  in  several  churches,  and  in  many  saloons  in 
the  city ;  as  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  Cerretani 
palace,  which  is  among  his  most  elegant  works. 
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He  likewise  painted  for  cabinets^  where  his  per- 
spective pieces  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Or- 
landi  notices  his  most  considerable  pupils/ Rinaldo 
Botti,  and  his  cousin  Lorenzo  del  Moro,*  Brae- 
detto  Fortini,  and  Giuseppe  Tonelli,  who  also 
studied  at  Bologna.  To  these  may  be  added^  An- 
giol  Gori^  Giuseppe  Masini>  and  others  who  as- 
sisted him  about  1658^  in  painting  the  corridore 
of  the  ducal  gallery^  which  is  not  their  best  per- 
formance. I  find  in  the  anecdotes  of  Mondina 
and  Alboresi,  edited  by  Malvasia,  that  Antonio 
Ruggieri  contended  with  them  in  Florence:  he 
was,  I  believe,  a  scholar  of  Yannini,  and  a  S.  An- 
drew by  him  exists  in  the  church  of  S.  Michele,  in 
Berteldi,  now  commonly  called  S.  Gaetano.  IN^or 
were  these  the  only  artists  capable  of  introducing 
figures  into  tbeir  perspective  pieces ;  but  a  great 
many  of  the  painters  in  fresco  were,  if  we  may  say 
so,  ambidexter,  for  each  could  paint  perspectives 
and  figures  at  the  same  time. 

Portrait  painting,  the  school  of  the  best  artists 
who  aspire  to  fidelity  of  representation,  was  greatly 
promoted  by  Passignano,  who  instructed  Filippo 
Furini,  sumamed  Sciameroni,  the  {Sotther  of  the 
celebrated  Francesco.  He  also  taught  the  art  to 
Domenico  and  Yalore  Casini,  two  brothers  cele- 

*  Botti  is  pronounced  a  famous  fresco  painter  by  Magalotti, 
in  Lett,  Pitt,  torn.  ▼.  p.  229.  There  are  various  mechanical  works 
of  Lorenzo.  He  painted  the  whole  ceiling  of  the  church  of  the 
Domenicans  at  Fiesole,  which  was  considered  by  Conca  among 
the  respectable  productions  of  his  age. 
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brated  by  Baldinucci :  Y alore  was  remarkable  for 
a  free  pencil^  and  was  a  faithful  copyist  of  every 
lineament  The  capital  is  filled  with  his  portraits. 
Cristofano  Allori  painted  portraits^  both  on  com- 
mission and  for  exercising  his  hand  in  the  deli- 
neation of  the  most  beautiful  forms.  His  portraits 
on  canvass  are  reckoned  valuable^  even  when  the 
subjects  are  not  known :  this  is  the  case  with  that 
in  possession  of  the  senator  Orlandini ;  and  some  on 
small  pieces  of  copper^  in  the  grand  Medicean  col- 
lection. Cerrini^  among  his  disciples^  followed  his 
steps ;  he  is^  I  thinks  also  admitted  into  that  mu- 
seum. Giovanni  Batista  Stefaneschi,  a  monk  of 
Monte  Senario,  a  scholar  of  Comodi^  and  an  ex- 
cellent miniature  painter^  was  conspicuous  among 
the  painters  of  portraits  and  copyists. 
,  Justus  Subtermans^  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who 
was  educated  by  William  de  Vos,  was  also  greatly 
admired.  Having  fixed  his  residence  at  Florence^ 
in  the  time  of  Cosmo  II.,  he  was  retained  by  the 
court  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cosmo  III. ;  and 
went  to  other  princes  in  Germany  and  Italy,  who 
were  ambitious  of  having  a  specimen  of  a  portrait 
painter^  esteemed  little  inferior  to  Vandyck.  He 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  latter,  who  requested 
his  portrait^  prefacing  his  request  by  sending  him 
his  own.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  likewise  honoured 
him,  and  presented  him  with  one  of  his  own  histo- 
rical pictures,  regarding  him  as  an  honour  to  their 
country.  Subtermans  painted  all  the  living  mem- 
.bers  of  the  Medicean  family,  in  a  variety  of  atti- 
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tudes;  and  when  Ferdinand  11.  ascended  the 
throne^  while  still  a  young  man,  Snbtermans  exe- 
cuted a  stupendous  picture,  wholly  composed  of 
portraits.  He  represented  in  it  the  ceremony  of 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign;  and 
pourtray  ed  him  not  only  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, but  the  senators  and  nobility  who  were 
present.  This  picture  was  very  large :  it  has  been 
engraved  on  copper  and  still  remains  in  the  gallery. 
The  artist  had  a  neatness  and  elegance  of  pencil 
that  appeared  extraordinary  even  in  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  possessed  moreover  a  pecu- 
liar talent  of  ennobling  every  countenance  without 
injuring  the  likeneira.  It  was  his  praetioe  to  study 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  air  of  the  person, 
and  to  impart  it  to  his  work;  so  that  when  he 
would  sometimes  conceal  the  &ce  of  a  portrait,  the 
bystanders  could  with  certainty  tell  whom  it  re- 
presented, from  the  disposition  of  the  hands  and 
the  figure. 

Jacopo  Borgognone  remained  long  in  Florence, 
and  was  highly  respected  by  Prince  Afatthias; 
whose  military  achievements  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  and  the  places  where  they  happened,  he  re- 
presented to  the  life,  as  an  historian  would  have 
described  them*  This  artist" s  battle-pieces  are  not 
rare  in  Florence ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  had 
any  pupils  ^n  that  place.  The  person  who  pro- 
moted most  the  imitation  of  Jacopo,  and  whose 
works  are  everywhere,  was  Pandolfo  Reschi,  of 
Danzig,  who  was  one  of  his  best  schdars ;  emi- 
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oent  in  laodaeape  m  tbe  style  of  Sahrator  Rosa, 
and  in  architectural  salrjects.  In  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Yiligiardi,  I  saw  a  picture  by  him,  with  a  riew 
of  the  Pitti  palace^  and  the  additions  to  it  then 
wanting;  but  which  were  afterwards  supplied  by 
the  Austrian  princes,  to  the  great  ornament  of  the 
royal  residence.  Those  additions  were  from  a 
design  of  Giacinta  Marmi ;  but  the  whole  picture 
was  the  work  of  Panddfo.  He  enlivened  it  with 
figures^  and  excites  surprise  by  the  whole^  ex- 
cepting the  distribution  of  the  light  and  shadow^ 
in  which  he  is  not  so  happy.  One  Santi  Rinaldi, 
sumamed  H  Tromba,*  a  painter  of  battle-pieces 
and  of  landscapes,  formed  himself  under  Furini : 
he  was  contemporary  with  Pandolfb;  but  is  less 
known  in  Florence. 

Baccio  del  Bianco,  having  becmne  a  good  de- 
aigner  and  tolerable  painter  in  the  school  of  BiU- 
vert,  went  into  Germany  with  Pieroni,  the  impe- 
rial architect  and  engineer,  from  whom  he  learnt 
perspective.  He  afterwards  taught  it  with  ap- 
plause in  Florence,  as  we  have  said ;  and  did  not 
omit  to  exercise  his  pencil,  especially  in  fresco. 
Naturally  fietcetious,  he  became  distinguished  by 
his  burlesques,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  only 
designed  with  the  pen.  He  coloured  some  small 
oil  pictures  of  much  force,  which  were  portraits  in 
the  style  of  the  Caracci,  and  sometimes  painted 
freaks  of  scaramouches,  and  similar  abortions  of 
nature. 

*  The  Trumpet. 
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Gio.  Batista  Brazze,  called  II  Bigio*  a  scholar 
of  Empoli^employed  his  genius  in  another  branchof 
the  capricious  style :  it  consisted  of  what  appeared 
human  figures  when  seen  at  a  distance^  but  a  nearer 
approach  shewed  them  to  be  composed  of  different 
sorts  of  fruit,  or  machines,  artfully  arranged.  Bal- 
dinucci  reckons  him  the  inventor  of  this  art ;  but 
to  me  it  appears,  that  prior  examples  maybe  found 
in  the  Milanese  school,  in  which  I  treat  of  them 
fully  at  the  end  of  the  second  epoch. 

Lastly,  mosaic  work  in  hard  stone  owes  its  rise 
in  Florence  to  this  epoch ;  and  after  gradually  im- 
proving during  two  centuries,  is  now  everywhere 
known  as  a  work  of  this  capital,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively its  own.  In  a  letter  of  Teofild  GaUaccini,f 
we  read  that  this  species  of  mosaic  *^  had  been  in- 
vented in  Florence,  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  I. ;'' 
an  assertion  which  is  not  true^.  Before  that  period 
it  jAourished  in  Lombardy.  The  Carthusian  Mo- 
nastery of  Pavia  had  in  its.pay  a  family  of  the  name 
of:  Sacchi;  which  has  existed  there  to  our  own 
times,  and  has  filled  the  great  church  with  this 
kind  qf  mosaic.  There  are  specimens  of  it  in 
Milan  of  very  ancient  date.  In  that  place  Giacomo 
da  Trezzo,  who  executed  the  tabernacle  for  the 
church  of  the  Escurial,  which  is  esteemed  the  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  in  Christendom,^  received 

♦  Tlie  Swarthy, 
t  Lett  Pitt.  torn.  i.  p.  308. 

X  The  Ab.  Conca,  torn.  ii.  p.  63,  writes  of  this  artist,  that 
wiUi  this  and  similar  works  he  acquired  so  much  reputation  in 
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his  instruction.  About  the  time  of  Cosmo  I.,  Flo- 
rence herself  witnessed  the  rudiments  of  this  art 
in  a  '^  small  picture  composed  of  gems'"  which  she 
possessed,  as  is  recorded  by  Vasari.*  A  similar 
one  was  executed  for  Francis  I.,  from  a  design  of 
y asari,  by  Bernardino  di  Porfirio  of  Leccio,  (a  dis- 
trict of  the  Florentine  state)  ^'  composed  of  ori- 
ental alabaster,  and  large  slabs  of  jasper/ heliotrope, 
cornelian,  lapis  lazzuli,  agate,  and  other  stones 
and  gems,  which  they  estimate  at  20,000  crowns." 
But  pictures  so  wrought  in  large  pieces,  were  not 
of  that  perfect  kind  of  mosaic  that  contained  a  vast 
variety  of  colours  and  middle  tints.  Such  are  ex- 
ecuted in  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the  natural 
stains  of  the  stone  itself;  and  the  tints  are  lower^, 
heightened,  and  managed,  so  as  almost  to  rivid 
painting.  For  this  purpose,  every  species  of  hard 
stone  is  collected  and  sawed ;  innumerable  colours 
are  thence  selected,  graduating  from  the  deepest 
to  the  lightest  shade,  which  are  kept  ready  for  use. 
This  art  was  in  request  at  Milan ;  where,  :on  ac- 
count of  the  vicinity  of  Alpine  countries  abounding 
in  every  species  of  hard  stone,  it  arrived  at  great 
perfection.  Francesco  I.  meditating  the  erection 
of  the  magnificent  chapel  for  the  sepulture  of  the 
royal  £unily,  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  the 
ornamenting  it  with  urns  and  altars  wrought  in 

Madrid,  that  the  name  of  a  principal  street  in  which  he  li?ed  was 
borrowed  from  hi?;  from  the  time  of  Philip  II.  it  has  been  called 
Jaoome  Trezxo, 
♦  Tom.  TiiL  p.  166. 
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faaid  stcme,  innted  Gioyaimi  Biandii  frmn  that 
d^  to  his  court,  in  the  year  1580,  and  eomifidtod 
the  works  m  mosaic  to  his  direction.  Soon  after 
Ferdinando  ascoided  the  thr<me,  and  the  new  art 
gwied  ground  under  him;  it  was  promoted  by 
Constantino  de'  Seryi,  and  afterwards  by  other 
artists,  who  porogressivdy  improyed  it  The  taUes, 
cabinets,  and  coffers,  small  landscapes,  and  archi- 
tectural pieces  whidi  were  there  executed,  and  sent 
as  presents  to  princes,  are  dispersed  oyer  Europe. 
In  one  cabinet  of  the  ducal  gallery  there^  is  an 
eiquisite  octagonal  table,  the  round  central  piece 
of  which  was  designed  by  Poccetti,  and  the  orna- 
mental border  by  Ligozzi.  Jacopo  AuteHi  exe- 
cuted the  work,  on  which,  with  numerous  assis- 
tants, he  was  employed  for  sixteen  years,  and 
finished  it  in  1649.  In  the  cabinet  of  cameos  and 
^igraved  gems,  there  are  figures  in  mezzorifievo, 
and  entire  little  statues  in  hard  stone,  &bricated 
by  the  same  company  of  artists ;  not  to  mention 
what  is  in  the  Pitti  palace  and  the  ^urdi  of  S. 
Lorenzo.  A  similar  company  still  exists,  imder 
the  direction  of  the  i^gnori  Siries,  and  abounding 
in  subordinate  artists,  which  is  supported  with  nxyal 
magnifioence  by  the  prinoe,  for  whom  it  is  con- 
stairtly  employed. 
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Pietro  da  Cariana  and  his  followers. 

Aftsr  the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  centaury,  the 
florentme  school,  and  also  that  of  Rome,  under- 
went a  remarkaUe  revolution,  occasioned  by  the 
rast  number  of  Ae  followers  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
Sects  in  paistix^  hare  the  same  fitte  as  sects  in 
philosophy:  one  sacceeds  another;  and  tibe  new 
princi]^  are  propagated  more  or  less  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  opposition  they  hare  to 
CDcounter  where  they  hi^pen  to  be  diffused,  llie 
■uumer  of  Cortona  met  with  coosidCTaUe  oppo- 
sition  in  Rome,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  proper 
place.  He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  Ferdinand 
II.  abottt  the  yen:  1640,  to  ornament  some  of  tiie 
apartmentB  of  the  Pxttipalaoe;  and  this  work,  in 
widch  he  spent  semal  years,  has  apfeared  to  oon- 
noisseivs  the  most  beautiful  he  era  perfinrmed. 
He  was  directed  ia  <^  work  by  Michelangiolo 
Bosarruotii  the  younger,  a  litemry  man  of  great 
judgment;  and  Cortona  iqppesrs  abo  to  display 
learning  in  the  execution.  In  one  apaitment  he 
pahit0d  lim  four  i^^  of  the  wmid,  vAAdi  the 
podbmf  all  naiians  have  4escribed  in  imitatkm  of 
Hesiod :  five  other  chambers  were  dedicated  to 
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five  fabulous  deities^  from  whom  they  were  named 
the  chamber  of  Minerva^  of  Apollo^  of  Mars,  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  Mercury.  He  united  the  mytho- 
logy of  each  with  history.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  chamber  of  Apollo,  he  represents  this  patron 
of  the  fine  arts  on  the  ceiling  in  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving the  young  Hercules,  who  is  introduced  by 
Minerva,  that  he  may  be  instructed;  and  on  the 
walls  he  painted  Alexander  reading  the  works  of 
Homer,  Augustus  listening  to  Yirgil,  and  other 
similar  stories,  which  are  fully  described  by  Passed 
in  his  Life  of  Cortona.  The  great  work  was 
finished  by  Ciro  Ferri ;  for  after  Cortona  had  b^gim 
the  chamber  of  Mercury,  on  some  disgust,  which 
is  variously  related,  he  secretly  withdrew  from 
court,  returned  to  Rome,  and  always  declined  when 
repeatedly  invited  to  revisit  Florence.  There, 
however,  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
school.  Baldinucci  remarks  on  the  style  of.  Pie- 
tro,  that  it  was  no  sooner  seen  at  Florence,  than 
praised  by  the  best  judges.^  The  predilection  of 
Cosiho  in.  contributed  to  bring  it  into  credit; 
this  prince  pensioned  Ciro  Ferri  in  Rome,  that 
he  might  instruct  the  Tuscans  who  came  there 
to  study.  At  that  time  there  was  no  artist, of 
that  country  who  did  not,  more  or  less,  imitate 
this  style.  We  shall  now  describe  it,  and  traces  it 
to  its  origin. 

Pietro   Berrettini,  a  native  of  Cortona,  the 
scholar  of  Comodi  in  Tuscany,  and  of  Ciarpi  at 

*  Life  of  Matteo  Rosselli,  in  torn.  x.  p.  72. 
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Rome^  is  mentioned  also  among  the  writers  on  the 
art.*  He  acquired  his  knowledge  of  design  by 
cop^g  antique  bassorilievos^  and  the  chiaroscuros 
of  Polidoro^  a  man  who  appears  inspired  by  the 
isoul  of  an  ancient.  Pietro  chose  Trajan's  column 
as  his  favourite  study;  and  from  it  he  may  have 
drawn  his  heavy  proportions^  and  the  appearance 
of  strength  and  robustness,  that  characterize  even 
his  female  forms  and  his  children:  in  their  eyecf, 
noses,  and  lips/ he  surpasses  the  medium  standard; 
and  their  hands  and  feet  are  certainly  not  remariD- 
able  for  their  Hght  elegance.  But  in  contrast^  ot 
the  art  of  opposing  group  to  group,  figure  to  figure, 
imdpart  to  part,  in  which  he  was  distinguished,  he 
appears  to  have  followed  Limfranco,  and  partly  to 
have  formed  it  from  the  Bacchanalian  vases,  which 
ore  particularly  mentioned  in  his  life  by  Passerf. 
His  taste  may  probably  have  been  drawn,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  Venetian  school ;  since  having 
gone  to  study  there,  and  then  returned  to  Rome, 
he  destroyed  what  he  had  previously  done,  and  exe- 
cuted  his  works  anew  in  the  Barberini  palace,  lac-^ 
cording  to  the  account  of  Boschini,  his  great  admi^ 
rer .  Generally  speaking,  he  finishes  nothing  highly 
but  what  was  intended  to  be  most  conspicuous ;  he 

*  Turabotcki,  Storia  delta  Lett  Ital.  (torn,  yul  p*  268.)  ed.  Ven. 
"  Pietro  Berrettini,  in  addition  to  the  letters  pointed  out  by 
Mazsucdielli  (Scritt.  Ital.  torn.  ii.  p.  926,)  wrote  also  alopg  with 
P.  Qiandomenicp  Ottouelli  da  Fanano,  a  Jesuit^  a  *  Treatise  upon 
painting  and  sculpture,  their  use  and  abuse;  composed  by  a 
painter  and  a  theologian/  "    This  work  is  become  rery  rare. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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avoids  strong  shadows^  is  fond  of  middle  tints, 
prefers  the  less  brilliant  grounds,  coUnirs  without 
affisctation,  and  is  reckoned  the  inventor  and  chief 
artist  of  a  style,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs, 
combines  fietcility  with  taste.  He  employed  it  in 
pictures  of  all  sizes  with  applause;  but  in  painting 
of  furniture,  and  still  more  on  cdlings,  in  cupolas^ 
and  recesses,  he  carried  it  to  a  pitch  of  beauty 
which  will  neyer  fail  to  procure  him  panegyrists 
and  imitators.  Ilie  judicious  division  of  his  his- 
torical compositions,  which  derives  aid  ttom  the 
architecture,  that  skilful  gradation  by  which  he 
represents  the  immensity  of  aerial  space  beyond 
the  clouds,  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  fore- 
shortening what  is  seen  from  below,  that  play  of 
light  seemingly  celestial,  that  symmetrical  disposi- 
tion of  .his  figures,  are  circumstances  which  enchant 
the  ey0  and  fascinate  the  souL 

It  is  tone  that  this  manner  does  not  always  satisfy 
the  mind ;  for  intent  on  gratifying  the  eye,  it  intro- 
duces useless  figures,  in  order  that  the  composition 
may  not  be  deficient  in  the  usual  fuhiess ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  contrast,  figures  in  the  performance  of 
the  gentlest  actions,  are  painted  as  if  the  artist  was 
representing  them  in  a  tournament  or  a  battle^ 
Gifted  by  nature  with  facility  of  genius,  and  no  less 
judgment,  Berrettini  either  avoided  this  extrava- 
gance, as  in  his  stupendous  Conversion  of  S.  Paul, 
or  did  not  carry  it  to  that  absurdity,  which  in  our 
times  has  marked  his  followers,  from  the  usual  ten- 
dency of  all  schools  to  overcharge  the  characteristic 
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of  their  master.  Hencer  the  fadHty  of  this  style  iias 
degenerated  into  negligence  and  its  taste  into  affec- 
tation; until  its  chief  adherente  b^in  as  at  present 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  adopt  a  superior  manner. 

But  not  to  wimder  from  the  Florentine  school, 
we  must  confess  that  this  epoch  has  been  the  least 
productive  of  eminent  painters.  Pietro  had  some 
pupils  at  that  place,  who  did  him  equal  honour 
with  the  Romanelli  and  the  Ferri  at  Rome.  I  shall 
first  mention  a  foreigner,  who  having  established 
himself  at  Florence,  may  be  reckoned  of  that 
school.  Livio  Mehus,  a  native  of  Flanders,  came 
into  Tuscany  from  Milan,  where  he  had  received 
some  instruction  in  the  art  from  another  Fleming, 
named  Charles,  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
Prince  Matthias,  and  recommended  to  Berrettinl, 
who  gave  him  lessons  for  a  little  time  both  in  Flo- 
rence and  at  Rome.  By  copying  the  antique  he 
became  a  good  designer,  and  he  studied  colouring 
^t  Venice  and  in  Lombardy.  He  retained  little  of 
the  manner  of  Cortona  besides  the  composition. 
He  imitated  the  Venetians  less  in  cokHiring,  than 
in  the  light  and  firm  touches  of  his  pencil.  His  tints 
are  modest,  his  attitudes  lively,  his  shadows  most 
beautiful,  and  his  inventions  ingenious.  He  painted 
few  altar-pieces,  but  many  cabinet  pictures,  for  he 
was  pensioned  by  the  prince,  and  employed  by 
noble  families,  in  whose  houses  his  works  are  often 
to  be  met  with.  The  historical  picture  of  the  Re- 
pose of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  which  he  painted 
for  Marquis  Gerini,  in  emulation  of  Ciro  Ferri,  is 
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very  highly  praised.  Fern  c<mceiyed  some  jea* 
lousy  of  him^  when  he  painted  the  cupola  of  the 
Pace  at  Florence ;  where  he  appears  to  approadi 
the.Lombsrd  sdiool,  and  eyen  to  surpass  Cortona.^ 
He  was  imitated  by  a  liorenzo  Rossi,  previously 
B  scholar  of  Pier  Dandini,  who,  according  to  P. 
Orlandi,  executed  some  elegant  small  pictures.  - 
'  Yincenzio  Dandini  went  from  the  sdiool  of  his 
^brother  Cesare  into  that  of  Cortona»  or  rather  into 
the  Roman  school,  where  he  copied,  as  well  as  he 
could,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  the  finest  specir 
:mens  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  On 
this  foundation,  aided  by  practice  in  anatomy,,  at 
.the  academy  for  the  naked  figure,  which  still  flou- 
rished at  Florence,  he  bteame  superior  to  his  bro- 
ther in  design  and  in  softness  of  colouring :  he  aisp 
.finished  more  highly  than  Cesare,  was  more  stu- 
tdious  in  Us  drapery,  and  in  the  other  branches  of 
-the  art.  In  All  Saints  tiiere  is  a  Conception  of  the 
Virgin,  and  three  other  pictures  by  his  hand.  He 
was  employed  in  the  ducal  villas :  in  that  of  Poggio 
Imperiale  he  {fainted  a  beautifully  foreshortened 
figure  of  Aurora,  attended  by  the  Hours,  in  a  recess 
he  had  erected ;  and  at  Petraia  painted  in  oil  the 
^Sacrifice  of  Niobe.  In  him  the  pupfl  of  Cortomt 
is  very  manifest.  A  similar  style,  but  degenerated 
both  in  execution  and  in  manner,  is  discoverable 
in  Pietro,  his  son  and  scholar.  This  artist  was  sur 
perior  to  all  the  other  Dandini ;  and  by  more.^- 
tensive  travels  he  obtained  a  greater  knowledge  oi 

♦  Lett  Pitt  ton.  i.  p.  44. 
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foreign  painters :  it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had 
not  attempted  to  surpass  them  also  in  his  emolu** 
ments.  From  avarice  he  undertook  too  many  works; 
and  contented  himself  with  a  certain  mediocrity  in 
study;  for  which  he,  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  a  freedom  of  pencil  that  is  always  admirable. 
Where  well  paid,  he  demonstrated  his  abilities ;  as 
in  the  cupola  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen ;  in  several  fres- 
cos in^  the  ducal  palace  at  Florence,  in  the  royal 
villas,  and  in  the  copious  historical  picture  of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  painted  in  the  pub^ 
lie  palace  at  Pisa.    He  also  painted  some  altar- 
pieces  worthy  of  himself;  as  the  S.  Francis  in  S^ 
Maria  Maggiore  or  the  Beato  Piccolomini  in  the 
attitude  of  saying  mass,  in  possession  of  the  Servi ; 
i(  beautiful  picture,  full  of  spirited  attitudes.    His 
son,  Ottaviano,  appears  his  follower  in  some  semi- 
circular pictures  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Spirito,  in  a 
piece  representing  various  saints  in  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo ;  and  wherever  he  was  employed.    One . 
of  his  grandest  works  may  be  seen  in  S.  Mary 
Magdalen  at  Pescia,  the  ceiling  of  which  he  paint- 
ed in  fresco. 

'The  Dandini  family  had  many  scholars,  who. 
With  their  descendants,  have  kept  alive  the  school 
of  Cortona,  even  to  our  own  days.  This  school 
was  not  eminent ;  it  requires  but  little  examina* 
tion,  or  prolixity  of  description.  It  has  produced 
sbme  good  artists ;  but  few  of  them  are  above  me^ 
^ocrity ;  a  &ult  less  to  be  attributed  to  their  ge- 
nius, than  the  tunes«    The  moire  modem  style  was 
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esteemed  the  best :  the  last  master  seemed  to  dis^ 
cover  new  maxims  in  paintings  and  abolished  the 
old :  and  thus  artists  of  little  celebrity  gave  birth 
to  others  more  minute  and  mannered^  resembling 
their  prototype  in  maxims,  but  inferior  in  reputa- 
tion. About  this  time  it  became  fashionable  to 
paint  with  a  certain  degree  of  cardess  ease,  or 
Sprezzalur<if  as  it  is  styled  by  some;  and  Giordano 
and  some  Venetians  are  applauded  for  this  man- 
ner* Several  Florentine  artists  tried  to  imitate 
them,  and  have  produced  works  that  resemble 
sketches :  this  species  of  mannerism  is  not  uncom* 
mon  in  other  schools.  It  is  unnecessary  U>  be  par* 
ticular,  but  only  to  observe  generally  tint  sudi 
artists  are  as  rare  in  choice  collections  of  pictures, 
9S  Andrea  del  Sarto  or  Cigoli :  the  latter  are  there 
scarce,  because  they  painted  with  great  care;  the 
former  class  because  they  painted  with  very  little. 
In  the  work  oititled  Sefiesqf  the  most  celebrated 
painters,  we  find  Antonio  Riccianti,  Michele  Nofari, 
and  some  others  whose  names  are  merely  mentioned 
as  scholars  of  Yincenzio ;  and  Gabbiani  is  the  only 
one  particularly  praised.  In  like  manner,  among  the 
pupils  of  Pietro  Dandini  we  find  the  names  of  Gio. 
Cinqui,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  ducal  gallery,  An- 
tonio Puglieschi,  of  Florence,  who  studied  under 
Giro,  and  Yalerio  Baldassari  of  Pescia ;  but  there 
is  a  particular  eulogy  bestowed  on  Fratinelli,  whom 
we  shall  notice  hereafter.  I  find  also  that  P.  Al- 
berigo  Carlini,  a  Minorite  monk  of  Pescia,  was  the 
pupil  of  Ottaviano,  and  attended  Conca  at  Rome«^ 
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He  painted  some  good  pictures^  chiefly  in  the 
church  of  his  ordet  at  Pietrasanta.  To  his  we  may 
also  add  the  name  of  Santarelli>  a  patrician  of  the 
same  country^  and  who  died  at  Rome. 

The  most  celebrated  pupil  of  the  Dandini  was 
Anton  Domenico  Gahbiani^  not  long  ago  mention- 
ed :  before  he  was  the  pupil  of  Yincenzio,  he  had 
lessons  from  Subtermans,  and  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  Rome  under  Giro  Ferris  and  at  Venice  by 
studying  the  best  masters.  We  must  not  give 
credit  to  Pascoli,  who  has  represented  him  as  it 
mean  artist.*  Gabbiani  ranks  amongst  tiie  best 
designers  of  his  age ;  a  collection  of  his  drawings 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sig^  Pacini^  which  was  often 
inspected  and  commended  by  Mengs  for  the  fa^^ 
dlity  and  elegance  he  there  discovered.  IMbny  ^ 
his  designs  were  engraved  and  pubtished  in  his 
life  by  Ignatius  Hugford.  His  colouring  some- 
times borders  on  the*  languid^  but  is  generally 
good:  he  is  correct  and  natural^  especially  in 
fleshy  tinte ;  juicy>  and  tempered  by  a  pleasing 
harmony.  The  greatest  &ult  in  the  style  of  this 
artist  is  in  his  draperies^  which^  though  correct^ 
and  studied  with  his  usual  diBgence^  always  exhibit 
a  degree  of  heaviness  in  the  execution,  are  too 
confined,  and  sometimes  are  not  quite  true  in  the 
colouring.  His  merit  is  very  great  in  light  sub- 
jects :  in  the  Pitti,  and  other  palaces  of  some  of 
the  nobility  of  Florence,  his  dances  of  genii  and 
gnMipes  of  boys  are  to  be  met  with,  and  yield  little 

*  In  the  life  of  Luti.  See  LeU.  Pitt  torn.  i.  p.  69. 
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to  those  of  Baciccio.  One  of  the  fiaeBt  is*  ia  the 
house  of  the  OrUndini  family ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Riccardi  has  specimens  among  the  mirrors  {daced 
in  his  collection.  His  largest  and  most  cdebtaled 
work  in  fresco  is  the  vast  cupola  of  Cestelh>,  which 
be  did  not  wholly  ^&ikh.  His  oil  pictures  are  esh 
feeipAed  precious  even  in  the  ducal  gallery.  Several 
of  his  works  of  unequal  merit  are  preserved  in 
ditirches;  but  his  S.  Philip,  in  possession  of  the 
&thers  Dell'  Oratorio^  justifies  the  asserticm  cff  Re- 
di,  that^  except  Maratta^  there  was  then  no  paintar 
in  Rome  that  could  eclipse  him.*  The  catfd^giie 
of  his  scholars  is  extensive ;  but  some  of  them^  as 
happens  to  eviery  master^  may  be  abo  claimed  by 
other  prec&ptors.  Benedetto  Luti  was  an  honour* 
to  Grabbiani  and  to  Flordice.  Having  formed 
hhnself  in  this  school,  he  went  to  Rome,  in  hopes 
of  reoeivibg  the  instructions  of  Cirb  Fem;'biit 
the  death  of  that  master  intervening^  he  was  guided 
by  his  own  geniUs,  and  the  mcmuments  of  art  ex^ 
isting  in  that  city.  Thestyle  he  there  formed  may 
be  considered  s,:  compound  of  various  imitations, 
i^elect  in  the  forms,  pleasing  and  bright  in  (iolour'' 
ing,  shewing  art  in  the  distributicm*  of  light  and 
shade,  and  as  harmonious  to  the  eye  as  is  the 
orator  to  the  ear,  who  enchants  an  audience  by  his 
w^U  turned  periods ;  the  delightful  £EU3cina£lon  is. 
felt,  but  the  soutce  of  it  cannot  be  assigned^  In 
that  metropolis  we  shall  i|nd  him  master  of  the  new; 
style ;  but  in  Tu&canywe  ctu^iot  point  out. many 

"(-  Utt  PiU.  torn.  ii.  p.  GO. 
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af  his,  picttireft  Ibaudes  tho«e  in  the  4ucal  palace ; 
pmate  coltectioiis  are  rich  ooly  in  his  crayon- 
pieces^  which  are  likewise  well  known  out  of  Italy.; 
There  is  one  of  his  large  pictures  on  canvass  at  Pisa/ 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  Vestment  of  S.  Ranieri ; 
and  it  is  the  most  admired  among  the  larger  painty 
mgs  of  the  cathedral.  Luti  sent  it  to  Gabhiani  for 
his  correction  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  public; 
a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to  the  modesty, 
of  the  scholar  and  the  abilities  of  the  master.*  His 
portrait  is  in  tiie  duqd  gallery^;  and  the  more  rigid 
critics^  on  looking  at  it,  have  been  known  to  say, 
^*  Behold  the  last  painter  of  his  school/' 

Tommaso  Redi  was  a  pupil  of  the  same  master; 
and  is  noticed  in  the  Letter e  Pittarkke,  as  a  good 
composer  of  historical  pictures,  and  is  also  praised 
for  design,  colouring,  and  spirit.  From  the  school 
of  G^bbiani  he  went  under  the  tuition  of  Maxatta 
and  Balestra,  both  artists  respectable  for  their 
style,  and  declared  enemies  to  the  innovatiiHis 
which  have  occupied  and  debased  our  schools  for 
so  long  a  period.  Bedi  also  visited  the  most  cele- 
brated schools,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  old  masters,  and  of  making  copies  of  their 
works,  some  of  which,  with  a  few  pieces  of  his  own 
invention,  remain  in  his  fiimfly.  In  the  eulogy  of 
Anton  Domenico  we  find  honourable  mention  made 
of  his  nephew,  Gaetano  Gabhiani ;  of  Francesco 
Salyetti,  his  intimate  friend;  of  Grio.  Antonio  Puoci, 

•  See  Lett.  Pitt  torn.  ii.  Ictt.  36. 
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a  painter  and  a  poet ;  of  GKos^pe  Balding  whose 
promising  career  was  cut  short  by  deaths  and  of 
Ranieri  del  Pace,  a  native  of  Pisa,  who  afterwards 
yielding  to  the  torrent  of  fashion,  became  a  com- 
plete mannerist.  Ignatius  Hugford,  bom  in  FIo« 
tm^ce,  but  whose  £Either  was  a  native  of  England,* 
was  admirably  skilled  in  recogniring  the  hands 
of  different  masters,  and  likewise  painted  in  a  good 
mttmer  a  picture  of  S.  Raphael  at  S.  Felicity,  and 
some  other  jneces,  which  were  mostly  small,  and 
have  been  admitted  into  the  royal  museuin.    The 

*  He  was  brother  to  Henry  Hugford^  a  monk  of  Vallombrosa^ 
to  whom  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  progress  of  working 
in  ScagHoh,  which  was  afterwards  successfully  practised  in 
Florence  1^  Lambeiii  Gori^  his  peptl ;  and  at  this  day  by  the 
Signor  Pietro  Stop^nt^  who  reoaiYet  momerous  commstkNU. 
Althoqgh  the  portraits,  and  in  general  the  figures,  (A  a  Ta» 
nety  of  colours,  are  very  {^easing,  yet  the  dicrami,  or  yeUow 
figures  upon  a  black  ground,  attract  most  notice,  copied  from 
ancient  yases  formerly  called  Etruscan,  and  these  copies  either 
form  separate  pk^tures,  or  are  inserted  for  ornament  in  tablets 
The  tragic  poet  AMeri  caused  his  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on 
one  of  tliese  small  tables  covered  with  scagliola  work.  Being 
found  after  his  death,  it  quickly  spread  abroad,  but  was  not  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb.  Upon  another  of  these  he  had  written  the 
epitaph  of  a  great  personage,  whom  he  wished  to  be  interred  near 
him ;  and  the  two  little  tablets  united  together  folded  one  upon 
another  in  the  way  of  a  A'Ktco  or  small  akar,  or  of  a  book*  on 
the  side  of  which  was  written  Aljieri  Uber  novisnmui.  In  this 
way  others  write,  on  tablets  of  scagUola,  fine  precepts  from 
scripture,  a  philosophy  that  comes  from  and  leads  to  heaven, 
intended  to  be  placed  in  private  sanctuaries,  to  aid  meditation  in 
sight  of  the  crucifix.  The  silver  tablets  I  have  seen  for  the 
same  purpose  are  more  valuable,  but  less  artificial. 
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feeble  painting^  in  possession  of  the  Yallombrosam 
at  Forli^  and  some  of  the  same  stamp  at  Florence, 
are  likewise  by  this  artist. 

Alessandro  Gherardini,  a  rival  of  Gabbiani,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  his  superior  in  genius  as 
a  painter,  had  wonderful  facility  in  counterfeiting 
^different  48tyles.  He  would  have  equalled  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  had  he  always  painted  in  the 
style  of  his  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  in  Candeli,  in 
which  he  calls  to  mind  a  happy  imitation  of  diffe- 
rent schools.  It  is  a  work  studied  in  every  part, 
especially  in  the  general  tone,  which  artfully  ex- 
presses the  darkness  of  that  hour.  A  history  piece 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Casa  Orlandini,  with 
figures  of  half-length,  and  executed  with  great  in* 
dustry,  is  also  held  in  high  esteem ;  biit  he  aimed 
at  painting  pictures  of  every  degree  of  merit.  One 
of  his  pupils,  no  less  fertile  in  talent,  and  named 
Sebastiano  Galeotti,  is  rather  remembered  than 
known  at  Florence.  He  left  his  native  place  when 
young,  travelled  about  a  long  time  without  imy 
fixed  residence,  and  has  left  specimens  behind  him 
in  many  parts  of  Upper  Italy.  He  at  length  set- 
tled at  Genoa,  where  we  shall  again  notice  him. 
The  ducal  gallery  contains  portraits  both  of  the 
master  and  ci  the  scholar,  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Gabbiani  and  Redi.  Other  considerable  painters 
of  this  epoch  have  obtained  a  similar  honour; 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Agostino  Yeracini, 
a  scholar  of  Sebastian  Ricci,  Francesco  Conti,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Maratta,  and  Lapi,  a  follower  of  Giordano ; 
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each  of  these  has  successfully  imitated  his  guide*^ 
The  8.  Apdlonia  of  the  first,  painted  fot  the  churdi 
of  that  name ;  various  Madonnas  of  the  second,  in 
the  hfinds  of  private  gentlemen ;  and  the  Transfigu- 
ration of  thelasi,  in  the  ductal  gallery,  are  calculated 
to  do  them  honour/  and  even  to  shed  a  lustre  on 
some  of  their  less  refined  productions.  Some 
others  now  dead  have  been  equally  honoured  by  a 
portrait,  of  whom  I  have  not  discovered  any  other 
work.  Of  this  number  are  Yincebzio  Bacherelli; 
Qio.  Francesco  Bagnoli,  Anton  Sebastiano  Bettini, 
Gio.  Casini,  Niccolo  Nannetti,  and  others,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Museo  Fiorentino. 

Giovanni  Camillo  Sagrestani,  a  scholar  of  Giusti, 
was  esteemed  at  Florence,  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Gabbiani  and  Gherardini.  To  study  di^Rarent 
masters,  he  visited  the  best  schools  of  Italy,  and 
for  some  time  attended  the  school  of  Cav.  Cignani, 
whose  manner  he  copied  rather  than  emulated.  One 
of  his  Holy  Families  is  in  the  Madonna  de'  Ricci, 
the  beauty  of  which  has  more  of  an  ideal  cast,  and 
the  colouring  is  more  florid,  than  is  usual  with  his 
contemporaries  of  this  school.  One  of  the  first 
judges  in  Florence  assured  me  that  this  painting 
was  the  work  of  Sagrestani,  although  others  ascribe 
it  to  his  scholar,  Matteo  BonechL  Bohechi  had 
excdlent  parts,  but  not  an  equal  knowledge  of  the. 
Bxit,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  instructed 

^  In  his  larger  works  (such  as  th^  altar-pieces  at  the  Mis- 
sionari  and  at  the  Monastero  Nuoyo,)  it  would  appear  that 
Conti  aimed  at  approaching  the  style  of  Tremani;   -  ^  - 
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by  a  species  of  dictation;  for  he  practised. undef 
the  eye^  and  was  directed  by  the  voice  of  his  mas^ 
ten  He  thus  became  one  of  those  practical  artSsts 
who  make  up  for  the  poverty  of  their  desi^  by 
their  spirit  and  their  colouring.  There  are  some 
of  his  pictures  that  in  any  collection  would  be 
particularly  calculated  to  attract  the  eye.  Amcmg 
his  works  in  fresco^  the  picture  at  Cestello^  where 
he  finished  what  was  begun  by  Gabbiani,  is  worthy 
of  record;  and  also  that  in  the  Capponi  palace 
near  the  Nunziata^  where  he  continued  the  work 
of  Marinari. 

About  this  time  Cignani  died  in  Bologna,  and  Gio. 
Gioseffo  del  Sole,  denominated  the  modem  Guido, 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  FTorence  em- 
ployed three  of  his  eminent  pupils ;  one  of  the  two 
Soderini,  Meucci,  and  Ferretti,  who  although  catted 
da  Imola,  was  bora  and  lived  in  Florence.  Mauro 
Soderini  enjoyed  ihe  reputation  of  a  good  designer, 
and  aimed  at  beauty  and  effect  in  his  pictures. 
The  Death  of  S.  Joseph  in  the  cathedral  is  said  to 
be  by  his  hand,  though  it  is  in  &ct  by  Ferretti ; 
the  Child  revived  by  S.  Zanobi,  in  the-  church  of 
S.  Stephen,  is  really  his.  Yincenzio  Meucci  was 
chiefly  employed  in  works  of  perspective,  which 
he  executed  in  many  parts  of  Tuscany,  and  even 
in  the  cupola  of  the  royal  chapel  in  S.  Lorenzo. 
If  there  was  any  one  who  could  dispute  with  him 
pre-eminence  in  ftesco-painting,  it  was  his  feUow 
disciple,  Giovanni  DraAenico  Ferretti,  whose  works 
may  be  seen  in  Florence,  in  several  other  parts  of 
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Tuscany^  and  at  Bologna ;  from  which  he  appears 
to  have  surpassed  Meucci  in  £incy  and  in  spirit, 
and  especially  at  the  Philippini  at  Pistoia,  where 
his  performance  in  the  cupola  is  highly  praised. 
In  fresco  works  they  were  both  excellent ;  but  in 
ofl  paintings  they  often  were  too  hasty^  an  error 
into  which  all  fresco  painters,  not  excepting  the 
most  esteemed,  have  fallen.    Hence  Ferr^ti,  al- 
thou^  he  painted  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Barto- 
lommeo,  for  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint 
at  Pisa,  in  an  excellent  style,  did  not  give  equal 
satisfaction  by  his  History  of  S.  Guido,  in  the 
archiepiscopal  church.    Several  of  the  works  of 
Meucci  are  dispersed  through  the  various  ehurdies 
in  Florence;  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  Nunziata^ 
where  he  painted  the  recess,  he  coloured  a  Ma^- 
donna,  which  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  his  moist  dili- 
gent and  best  finished  pictures.    He  was  there 
rivalled  by  Giuseppe  Grisoni,  a  scholar  of  Redi; 
and  it  is  reported  that  vexation  at  this  circUm^ 
stance  shortened  his  day%«    Gr&oni  had  travelled 
more  than  he  in  visiting  the  sdtools  of  IteHj,  h^A 
even  gone  to  England,  and  had  Acquired  greU; 
skill  in  figures,  and  still  more  in  landscape.    He 
therefore  was  induced  to  add  landscape  not  only 
to  historical,  but  also  to  portrait  painting ;  as  in 
the  instance  of  a  portrait  of  himself  that  is  one  d 
the  most  respectable  in  the  second  chamber  of 
painters.     He  added  it  also  to  the  S.  Barbara, 
painted  in  competition  with  Meucci;  and  it  is  a 
picture  which  does  honour  to  the  school  in  form. 
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rdief,  and  taste  of  cQlouring,  He  likewise  painted 
other  pieces  on  the  same  plan,  in  which,  however, 
he  ^d  not  succeed  so  well* 

Mencci  and  Ghrisoni  cannot  be  reckoned  Italian 
artists  of  the  same  rank  with  Lnti ;  but  if  all  are 
to  he  estimated  by  the  times  in  wluch  they  flou- 
rished, each  was  eminent  in  his  day.  I  had  no- 
ticed them  briefly  in  my  first  edition,  and  seme 
painters  have  ii^rmed  me,  that  with  them  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  Giuseppe  Zocchi,  who ' 
was  a  painter  of  note,  and  should  not  have  been 
omitted  even  in  a  compendium  of  the  history  of 
the  art.  I  now  correct  my  error,  and  produce 
what  infinrmation  the  noble  family  of  G^rini,  under 
whose  protection  he  was  received  when  a  boy,  and 
who,  after  his  elementary  studies  at  Florence^  sent 
him  to  Rome,  to  Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  Ixmir 
bardy,  for  his  instruction  in  the  different  sdbools, 
have  supplied  me.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that 
the  Florentine  nobility  have  always  been  most 
liberal  in  this  way ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  Uyii^ 
artists  who  owe  their  education  in  the  fine  arts  to 
the  bounty  of  some  noble  family:  such  clients  are 
an  ornament  to  a  nobleman,  and  are  not  to  be 
numbered  among  his  servants.  Zocchi  had  a  ge- 
nius fertile  in  invention^  pliant  in  imitation,  and 
judicious  in  selection;  and  hence  at  the  conclusion 
of  such  a  course  of  study,  he  was  able  to  compose 
large  works  with  skill,  and  to  colour  beautifully. 
He  painted  four  pretty  large  frescos  in  the  villa 
Serristori,  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Nicholas,  some 
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lapartm^its  in  the  Rinucdni  palace,  and  one  in  the 

Gerini  gaUoy ;  and  thesie  are  believed  to  be  his 

best  works  of  this  sort;    In  smaller  pieces  he  was 

still  greater ;  as  in  his  oil  picture  of  the  festivities 

at  Siena»  cm  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I., 

^  work  very  true  in  the  perspective^  and  graceful 

isx  the  multitude  of  figures  which  he  there  inserted. 

Jt  is  deposited  in  the  splendid  Sansedonii  collection 

of  pictures  ^t  Siena>  where  the  entertainment  given 

*to  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Leopold  may  also  be  seen : 

:  with  this  object  in  view  the  painter  went  to  Siena, 

where  he  caught  the  epidemic  disorder  that  raged 

there  in  1767,  and  soon  after  died  at  Florence..    . 

*    On  turning  to  the  other  parts  of  Tuscany,  we 

jfiad  them  from  the  b^^ing  of  the  eighte^ith 

jc^tury  fuU  of  ^e  followers  of  Cortona ;  San  Se- 

pokro  boasted  one  Zei,  of  whom  I  find  no  iiur- 

,ther  account  than  that  of  his  painting  an  altar-piece 

representing  the  souls  in  purgatory,  for  the  cathe- 

.dral  of  that  place,  a  work  extremely  well  colouxedj 

and  conducted  in  the  maxims  of  the  school,  though 

the  countenances  are  of  a  common  cast ;  and. if  we 

except  the  liberating  angel,  of  poor  expression. 

Among  this  sect  we  cannot  include  Gio.  Batista 

Mercati,  one  of  the  latest  painters  of  that  city, 

not  unkno¥m  at  Rome,  and  much  noted  in  his 

native  place,  where  he  painted  either  at  a  more 

nmture  time  of  life,  or  with  greater  pains.    Two 

of  his  historical  firescos,  representing  our  Lady,  are 

in  S.  Chiara ;  and  at  S.  Lorenzo  there  is  a  picture 

of  the  titular  with  other  saints ;  in  both  there  is 
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an  air  apparently  drawn  from  the  school  of  the 
Caracci,  especially  in  the  breadth  of  the  drapery, 
which  is  well  cast,  and  skilfully  varied.  In  the 
Guides  to  Venice  and  to  Rome,  several  of  his 
works  are  mentioned,  and  in  that  of  Leghorn,  the 
only  picture  in  the  cathedral  esteemed  worthy  of 
notice  is  that  of  the  Five  Saints,  painted  by  Mer- 
cati  with  great  care.  Orlandi  notices  Tommaso 
Lancisi,  a  scholar  of  Scaminossi,  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  and  adds,  that  painting  was  an  hereditary 
honour  in  this  family. 

One  only  of  the  countrymen  of  Berrettini  is 
known  to  me  as  his  follower ;  his  name  is  Adriano 
Palladlno ;  he  is  mentioned  by  Orlandi,  which  is 
the  only  trace  of  him  that  I  have  discovered ;  I 
never  saw  any  of  his  works,  nor  heard  them  men- 
tioned by  any  one. 

Arezzo  abounds  with  pictures  in  the  manner  of 
Cortona.  Salvi  Castellucci,  the  scholar  of  Pietro, 
either  at  Florence  or  at  Rome,  was  a  great  imitator 
of  his  style,  and  painted  with  expedition,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  school.  He  executed  many 
good  pieces  in  the  cathedral,  and  other  churches, 
besides  numerous  cabinet  pictures  that  are  in  pri- 
vate houses,  which  are  estimable  for  the  facility 
and  good  taste  of  their  colouring.  One  of  his 
frescos,  representing  our  Lady  surrounded  by  the 
patron  saints  of  the  city,  is  in  the  public  palace ; 
but  he  is  greater  in  oil  painting.  He  had  a  son,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Pietro,  probably 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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m  honour  of  his  master.    He  also  was  a  follower 
of  Cortona^  but  never  equalled  his  father. 

Pistoia,  however,  had  two  Gimignani,  the  father 
Giacinto,  and  Lodovico,  his  son,  of  whom  it  Is 
still  disputed  which  was  the  most  eminent.  From 
the  school  of  Poussin,  Giacinto  entered  that  of 
Berrettini ;  and  as  he  approached  nearer  his  first 
master  in  design  and  composition,  so  in  colouring 
and  in  taste  for  architecture  he  came  nearest  to 
the  second.  He  moreover  took  the  lead  in  works 
of  fresco.  Here  he  rivalled  Gamassei  and  Maratta, 
at  the  baptistery  of  S.  Gio.  Laterano,  where  he 
panned  the  histories  of  Constantine,  besides  leav- 
ing Other  specimens  in  different  parts  of  Rome,  in 
the  Niccolini  palace  at  Florence,  and  other  places. 
Itt  some  pictures  he  also  emulated  Guercino,  as 
for  instance  in  the  Leander  in  the  ducal  gaUety, 
which  was  long  considered  as  a  Guercino.  Though 
Lodovico  was  the  scholar  of  Giacinto,  he  is  not  so 
correct  in  design,  but  was  superior  to  his  father  in 
all  the  faculties  that  excite  pleasing  emotions ;  his 
ideas  are  more  beautiful,  his  tints  more  lovely,  his 
attitudes  more  spirited,  and  his  harmony  more 
agreeable.  It  would  appear  either  that  the  style 
of  his  maternal  uncle  Orbetto,  had  attracted  his 
attention,  or  that  Bernini,  the  director  of  his  stu- 
dies, had  led  him  into  this  path.  He  obtained 
great  applause  for  his  works  in  fresco,  and  those 
he  executed  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  the  Virgins 
are  studied  by  artists  for  the  attitudes,  the  clouds. 
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and  the  grace  of  the  vringg  with  which  his  angdbs 
were  fumiahed.  He  chiefly  resided  at  Rome>  which 
possesses  several  of  his  paintings  for  churches^and 
a  fiur  greater  number  for  halls  and  private  rooms ; 
being  moreover  much  emfdoyed  in  these  for  fo- 
reign countries.  Two  histories  of  S.  John  by  the 
hand  of  Giacinto,  are  in  the  church  dedicated  to 
that  saint  at  Pistoia;  and  there  was  also  a  S. 
Rocco  in  the  cathedral,  which  was  esteemed  ex- 
cellent Lodovico  executed  a  beautiful  picture 
for  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  now  converted 
into  a  parish  church. 

After  the  death  of  both,  Lazzaro  Baldi  stillrre- 
mained,  another  great  ornament  of  the  school  of 
Cortona,  and  of  Pistoia,  his  native  place.  He  may 
be  there  recognised  in  two  pictures,  the  Annun- 
ciation in  the  church  of  S.  Francis,  and  the  Re- 
pose in  Egjrpt  in  that  of  the  Madonna  della  Umiltji. 
This  latter  place  is  a  most  majestic  octagonal  tem- 
ple, executed  by  Ventura  Vitoni  of  Pistoia,  the 
great  pupil  of  Bramante,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  noblest  in 
Italy.  Baldi  finally  established  his  abode  in  Rome ; 
where  he  was  much  employed,  as  well  ab  in  other 
parts  of  the  states  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  most 
studied  pictures  he  ever  painted  is  at  S.  Camerino, 
and  represents  S.  Peter  receiving  the  pontifical 
power.  A  still  more  recent  artist  is  Gio.  Dome- 
nico  Piastrini,  a  scholar  of  Luti,  who  in  the  porch 
of  Madonna  della  Umilt^,  filled  two  large  spaces 
with  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  this 
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church,  and  who  rivalled  the  best  followers  of  Ma- 
ratta,  in  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  at  Rome.  It  is  not 
foreign  to  this  period  to  notice  Gio.  Batista  Cipriani, 
who  was  bom  in  Florence,  but  descended  from  a 
family  of  Pistoia  ;*  especially  as  he  left  specimiens 
of  his  pencil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  we 
have  just  mentioned.  Two  of  his  altar-pieces  were 
in  the  abbey  of  S.  Michael-on-the-Sea ;  one  of  S. 
Thesaurus,  the  other  of  S.  Gregory  VII.  which 
are  valuable,  as  Cipriani  painted  but  little.  His 
excellence  lay  in  design,  which  he  acquired  from 
the  collection  of  the  studies  of  Gabbiani,  before- 
mentioned.  Having  afterwards  gone  to  London, 
he  Yiss  much  employed  by  the  cdebrated  Barto- 
lozzi,  who  has  immortalized  the  p^ter  by  en- 
graving his  inventions.  We  might  augment  our 
catalogue  with  the  two  Giusti  and  Micfaele  Paoli, 
a  Pistoian  of  the  school  of  Crespi ;  but  they  did 
not  attain  maturity,  if  we  depend  on  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  the  continuator  of  Fekina  Pittrice.f 

*  See  Soffgio  hUnico  deHa  R.  OaUeria  de  tireme,  loot.  ii.  p. 
72.  This  work,  yaluable  for  its  learning  and  authenticity,  is- writ- 
ten by  Sig.  Giuseppe  Bencivenni  (formerly  Pelii)  a  genUeman  of 
Florence,  and  formerly  director  of  the  ducal  gallery,  who  is  also 
known  by  his  other  literary  labours,  on  the  lives  of  the  most  emi- 
nent painters,  by  the  life  of  Dante,  and  by  the  learned  disserta- 
tion on  ooins,  appended  to  the  lives  of  the  followers  of  Cortona. 
He  arranged  the  collection  of  modem  ooins,  that  of  engravings 
And  of  drawings,  and  the  paintings  of  the  ducal  gallery;  of 
these,  and  also  of  the  gems  and  medals,  he  has  there  left  manu- 
script catalogues. 

t  See  Uiat  work  at  p.  232. 
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Of  those  within  the  Florentine  territory,  the  Pi- 
sans,  and  of  those  beyond  it^  the  artists  of  Lucca, 
yet  remain  to  be  considered.  Camillo  Gabrieli, 
a  scholar  of  Ciro,  was  the  first  who  transplanted 
the  style  of  Cortona  into  Pisa ;  and  in  this  manner 
executed  a  good  oil  painting  at  the  convent  of 
the  Carmelites,  and  also  several  for  private  indi- 
viduals ;  in  this  kind  of  painting  he  was  more 
happy  than  in  fresco.  In  this  line,  however,  his 
memory  is  honoured  in  his  native  place,  both  for 
his  works  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Alliata  palace, 
and  in  the  apartments  of  other  noblemen's  houses ; 
and  likewise  on  account  of  his  pupils,  the  two  Me- 
lani,who  have  contributed  much  to  his  reputation. 
We  shall  notice  Francesco  among  the  professors 
of  architectural  design:  Giuseppe  his  brother, 
and  a  knight  of  the  golden  spur,  became  no  com-f 
mon  artist  in  figures,  and  was  worthy  of  painting 
in  the  cathedral  a  large  oil  picture  of  the  death  of 
S.  Ranieri.  Although  this  piece  ranks  in  the  scale 
of  mediocrity  in  this  sanctuary  of  the  arts,  it  does 
honour  to  its  author;  the  invention  is  good,  the 
perspective  is  regular,  and  exhibits  no  marks  of 
carelessness,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  But  his  place  is 
among  the  painters  in  fresco ;  in  which  department 
he  ornamented  with  figures  the  architectural  works 
of  his  brother ;  and  has  shewn  himself  tenacious  of 
the  manner  of  Cortona,  both  in  what  is  commend- 
able in  it,  as  the  perspective,  colouring,  and  har- 
mony ;  and  also  where  it  is  less  praiseworthy,  as  in 
the  heaviness  and  imperfect  finish  of  the  figures. 
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With  a  similar  instance  we  shall  commence  the 
series  of  artists  of  Lncca :  the  two  brothers,  Ippo- 
lito  and  Giovanni  Marracci,  obtained  equal  applause 
in  very  different  branches  of  the  art ;  the  former 
was  a  painter  of  architecture,  the  latter  of  figures ; 
and  of  him  only  we  shall  here  speak.  Although 
little  known  beyond  Lucca,  he  is  reckoned  among 
the  eminent  scholars  and  most  successful  imita- 
tors of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  and  merits  this  name, 
either  when  he  painted  in  fresco,  as  in  the  cupola 
of  S.  Ignatius,  at  S.  Giovanni;  or  when  he  wrought 
in  oil,  as  he  did  in  several  pictures  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  brotherhood  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  S.  Michael,  and  in  other  places. 
With  equal  success  two  other  artists,  natives  of 
Lucca,  who  had  been  educated  in  his  school,  be- 
came imitators,  for  a  period,  of  Pier  Cortona. 
These  were  Giovanni  Coli  and  Filippo  Gherardi, 
who  were  trained  in  the  school  of  their  native 
place,  and  resembled  each  other  no  less  in  style 
than  in  disposition ;  so  that  though  they  usually 
painted  in  the  same  piece,  all  their  joint  labours 
appear  the  work  of  a  single  artist  They  after- 
wards adopted  a  manner  that  participates  of  the 
Venetian  and  Lombard  schools ;  and  in  this  style 
they  painted  the  vast  ceiling  of  the  library  of  S. 
Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice.  Rome  possesses 
some  of  their  stupendous  works  in  the  church  of 
the  Lucchen,  and  in  the  magnificent  Colonna  gal- 
lery. The  most  cdebrated  picture  vrith  which 
they  wmmented  their  native  place  was  the  fresco 
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of  the  tribune  of  the  church  of  S.  Martm^  and  next 
to  it  that  in  S.  Matthew's,  which  they  decorated 
with  three  oil  pictures.  After  the  death  of  Coli, 
his  companion  resided  and  continued  to  paint  in 
Lucca :  the  whole  cloister  of  the  Carmelite  monas- 
tery was  painted  by  him  alone. 

The  manner  of  Cortona  was  likewise  adhered  to 
by  Gio.  Batista  Brugieri,  a  scholar  of  Baldi  and  of 
Maratta,  who  was  in  his  day  highly  applauded  for 
his  works  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  at  the 
Servi/and  his  other  productions  in  public.  P. 
Stefano  Cassiani,  from  the  fraternity  to  which  he 
belonged,  sumamed  II  Certosino,  or  the  Carthu- 
sian, painted  in  fresco  the  cupola  of  his  church, 
and  two  large  histories  of  our  Lady,  besides  other 
reputable  works  in  the  style  of  Cortona,  at  the 
Certosa  of  Pisa,  of  Siena,  and  elsewhere.  Giro- 
lamo  Scaglia,  a  disciple  of  Paulini  and  of  Gio. 
Marracci,  is  sumamed  Parmegianino.  In  archi- 
tecture he  imitated  Berrettini,  as  is  remarked  by  Sig. 
da  Morrona  ;*  in  his  shadows  he  foUowed  Paulini, 
and  sometimes  approached  Ricchi:  as  a  painter 
his  effect  was  superior  to  his  design ;  or  as  it  was 
observed  by  the  Cav.  Titi,  (p.  146)  on  beholding 
his  picture  of  the  Presentation,  painted  at  Pisa, 
it  exhibits  extreme  industry  and  very  little  taste. 
Gio.  Domenico  Campiglia  was  reckoned  among 
the  best  designers  in  Rome ;  and  of  him  the  en- 
gravers of  antiquities  particularly  avaUed  them- 
selves.   He  was  not  without  merit  as  a  painter ; 

•  Tom  ill.  p.  113. 
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and  in  Florence,  where  he  executed  some  pictures, 
his  portrait  has  a  place  among  those  of  eminent 
artists.  A  picture  painted  by  Pietro  Sigismondi, 
of  Lucca,  for  the  great  altar  of  S.  Nicholas  in  Ar* 
cione  at  Rome,  is  honourably  mentioned  by  Titi : 
I  know  not  whether  any  of  his  works  remain  in 
his  native  place;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
Massei  and  with  Pini,  who  will  be  considered  in 
another  school. 

I  shall  close  this  series  with  two  other  artists ; 
and  had  the  age  produced  many  like  them,  Italian 
painting  would  not  have  declined  so  much  as  it 
has  done  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Giovanni 
Domenico  Lombard!  lived  not,  like  his  pupil,  Cav. 
Batoni,  within  the  enlightening  precincts  of  Rome, 
but  in  merit  he  was  at  least  equal  to  Batoni.    He 
formed  his  style  on  the  works  of  Paulini,  and  im- 
proved it  by  studying  the  finest  colourists  at  Ve- 
nice, and  also  by  paying  attention  to  the  school  of 
Bologna.    The  genius  of  this  artist,  his  taste,  his 
grand  and  resolute  tone,  appear  in  several  of  his 
pictures,  executed  in  his  best  time,  and  with  real 
pains.    Such  are  his  two  pieces  on  the  sides  of 
the  choir  of  the  Olivetani,  which  represent  their 
founder,  S.  Bernard,  administering  relief  to  the 
citizens  infected  with  the  plague.    There  are  two 
others  in  a  chapel  of  S.  Romano,  which  are  painted 
with  a  magic  force  approaching  to  the  best  manner 
of  Guercino ;  and  one  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  rigid  critics,  seems  the  work  of  that  artist 
himself.    He  should  always  have  painted  thus; 
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and  never  have  prostituted  his  pencil  to  manufac- 
ture pieces  at  all  prices.  Batoni,  who  will  be  no- 
ticed in  our  third  book  among  the  Roman  masters, 
supported  better  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  the 
art.  He  adhered  in  a  great  measure  to  the  maxims 
of  this  school,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  alto- 
gether please  his  first  master,  who  on  examining 
some  of  his  early  performances,  remarked,  that 
they  required  a  greater  covering  of  dirt,  for  they 
appear  to  him  too  trimly  neat.  One  who  has  not 
an  opportunity  of  examining  his  capital  works, 
may  satisfy  himself  in  Lucca,  either  in  the  church 
of  the  Olivetine  fathers,  where  he  painted  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartolommeo ;  or  in  that  of  S. 
Catharine  of  Siena,  where  she  is  represented  re- 
ceiving the  mystic  wounds  of  the  crucifixion. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  many  artists  in  the  in- 
ferior walks  of  the  art.  The  example  of  Cortona 
influenced  none  in  this  class,  except  a  few  orna- 
mental painters,  and  some  artists  who  accompanied 
their  figures  by  landscapes.  The  painters  of  land- 
scapes, flowers,  and  the  like,  continued  to  follow 
their  original  models.  Ghiavistelli,  for  instance, 
has  been  followed  by  various  artists  in  fresco  of 
this  age,  who  besides  executing  figures,  have  exer- 
cised, as  before  remarked,  other  branches  of  paint- 
ing. Pure  architectural  and  ornamental  painting 
in  a  good  taste  are,  however,  distinct  arts ;  and  to 
attafai  excellence  in  them  requires  all  the  faculties 
of  man.  Angiol  Rossi,  of  Florence,  applied  him- 
self to  it,  as  I  believe,  in  Bologna;  and  assidu- 
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ousljr  practised  it  at  Venice,  as  we  are  infcmiuHl  bj 
Guarienti.  Two  artists  of  Lucca,  Pietro  Sborsini 
and  Bartolommeo  Santi,  received  their  education 
at  Bologna,  and  were  the  favourite  decorators  <tf 
many  theatres.  Francesco  Melani,  of  Pisa,  ad- 
hered strongly  to  Cortona.  As  learned  in  per* 
speetive  as  his  brother  was  in  figures,  his  style  was 
so  similar,  that  no  architectural  painter  was  so  w^ 
suited  to  accompany  the  figures  of  the  o&er.  This 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  view  the  ceiling  in  the 
church  of  S.  Matthew  at  Pisa,  which  is  their  finest 
work,  or  their  paintings  in  Siena,  and  at  other 
places,  where  they  were  employed  together.  They 
educated  a  pupil  worthy  of  them,  in  Tommaso 
Tommasi,  of  Pietra  Santa,  a  man  of  vast  concep* 
tion,  who  succeeded  in  Pisa  to  the  commissions 
bestowed  upon  his  masters,  and  produced  very 
pleasing  specimens  of  his  powers  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  of  S*  Giovanni.  Ippolito  Marracci,  of 
Lucca,  the  scholar  of  MetelU,  appears  a  successful 
rival  of  his  master,  either  when  he  painted  by  him- 
self, as  in  the  Rotonda,  at  Lucca,  or  when  asso* 
ciated  with  his  brother,  as  was  generally  the  case. 
Domenico  Schianteschi,  a  disciple  of  Bibieni,  lived 
in  San  Sepolcro ;  his  perspectives  in  that  dty  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  are  much  esteemed. 

Florence  has  boasted  professed  portnut-painters, 
even  to  the  present  time ;  among  whom  Graetano 
Piattoli  is  particularly  extolled.  He  was  pupil  to 
a  French  artist,  Francesco  Riviera,  who  had  re- 
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sided  and  died  at  Leghorn,  and  was  very  much 
prized  in  collections  for  the  excellence  of  his 
Conversazioni  and  Turkish  ballets.  He  is  well 
known  too,  in  other  countries;  for  he  was  em- 
ployed to  take  portraits  of  the  foreign  nobility 
who  visited  Florence.  The  portrait  of  himself, 
which  he  painted  for  the  ducal  gallery,  indicates 
the  style  of  the  rest.  An  illustrious  female  artist 
emanated  from  the  school  of  Gabbiani,  although 
assisted  in  her  studies  by  other  masters,  and  this 
was  Giovanna  Fratellini,  who  was  not  without  in^ 
vention,  and  was  most  expert  in  portrait-painting. 
She  executed  in  oil,  in  crayons,  in  miniature,  and 
in  enamel,  various  portraits  of  the  fiunily  of  Cosmo 
III.  and  of  other  princes,  to  paint  whom  she  was 
sent  by  her  sovereign  to  several  cities  of  Italy. 
That  which  she  painted  of  herself,  is  in  the  ducal 
gallery :  in  it  she  has  blended  the  employment  of 
the  artist  with  the  affection  of  a  mother.  She  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  taking  a  likeness  of  Lo- 
renzo, her  only  son  and  pupil,  who  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  It  is  painted  in  crayons,  an  art 
in  which  she  may  be  called  the  Rosalba  of  her  time. 
Domenico  Tempesti,  or  Tempestino,  is  rather  in- 
cluded among  engravers  than  painters ;  though  he 
was  instructed  by  Yolterrano  in  Florence,  in  the 
latter  art,  and  exercised  it  with  credit  both  in 
landscape  and  portrait.  He  is  mentioned  by  Yia- 
nelli  in  the  catalogue  of  his  pictures.  It  would 
appear  that  he  was  the  same  Domenico  de  Marchis, 
called  Traopestmo,  whom  Orlandi  casually  notices 
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in  the  article  of  Girolamo  Odam,  whom  Dome- 
nico  had  initiated  in  the  elements  of  landscape 
painting.  Orlandi  gives  also  a  separate  article, 
under  the  head  of  Domenico  Tempesti,  in  which 
his  voyages  through  Europe,  and  his  long  residence 
at  Rome,  are  dwelt  upon. 

Many  landscapes,  chiefly  rural  views,  painted 
by  Paolo  Anesi,  are  dispersed  through  Florence, 
and  there  are  also  many  of  them  in  Rome.    Fran- 
cesco Zuccherelli,  a  native  of  Pitigliano,  bom  in 
the  year  1702,  was  his  scholar.   On  going  to  Rome, 
he  resided  there  a  long  time,  and  first  entered  the 
school  of  Morandi,  and  afterwards  of  Pietro  NeUi. 
His  first  intention  was  to  study  figures,  but  by  one 
of  those  circumstances  which  discover  the  natural 
predilection,  he  applied  himself  to  painting  land- 
scape; and  pursued  it  in  a  manner  that  united 
strength  and  sweetness ;  and  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled not  only  in  Italy,  but  over  all  Europe.    His 
figures  also  were  elegant,  and  these  he  was  some- 
times employed  to  introduce  in  the  landscapes  and 
architectural  pieces  of  other  artists.    His  prin- 
cipal field  in  Italy  was  Venice,  where  he  was 
settled,  until  the  celebrated  Smith  made  him  known 
in  England,  and  invited  him  to  that  island,  in 
which  he  remained  many  years,  exercising  his  pen- 
cil for  the  court,  and  for  the  most  considerable 
collections  of  pictures.    He  enjoyed  the  particular 
esteem  of  Count  Algarotti;  in  the  possession  of 
whose  heirs  are  two  landscapes  by  Tesi,  with 
figures  by  Zuccherelli :  of  the  fij*st  artist  I  shaU 
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again  speak  in  the  school  of  Bologna.  Algarotti 
was  commissioned  by  the  court  of  Dresden  to  pro- 
cure the  works  of  the  best  modem  painters^  and 
suggested  to  Zuccherelli  subjects  for  two  pictures, 
in  which  he  succeeded  admirably^  and  was  em- 
ployed to  repeat  them  for  the  king  of  Prussia.  In 
his  old  age  he  returned  to  Rome^  and  was  employed 
there,  at  Venice  and  in  Florence,  where  he  died  in 
1788.  These  anecdotes  of  Zuccherelli  I  obtained 
along  with  many  others  from  the  Sig.  Avvocato 
Lessi,  a  gentleman  deeply  versed  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  name  of  this  artist  brings  to  a  fair  conclu- 
sion the  series  of  Florentine  painters,  which  has 
been  continued  for  little  less  than  six  centuries,  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  native  artists,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  one  foreign  master  in  this 
school,  at  least  one  so  eminent  as  to  mark  an  era. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  years,  in  which  art 
was  on  the  decline  throughout  Italy,  the  Floren- 
tine school,  with  all  its  merit,  and  that  is  un- 
doubtedly very  great,  owes  its  progress  to  native 
genius.  It  was  not  unacquainted  with  foreign 
artists,  but  from  them  it  disdained  to  borrow ;  and 
'its  masters  never  adopted  any  other  style  on  which 
they  did  not  engraft  a  peculiarity  and  originality 
of  manner. 

I  might  write  much  in  praise  of  masters  now  ^ 
livinjg,*  but  I  propose  not  to  enter  on  their  merits, 

*  It  was  necessary  to  confine  myself  thus  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tion. In  the  present  we  may  give  free  scope  to  our  commenda- 
tion of  Tommaso  Oherardini,  a  Florentine,  and  pupil  to  Meucci; 
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and  shall  kare  them  wholly  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  In  other  arts  I  indulge  a  greater  lati- 
tude^ but  not  frequently.  I  may  add  with  truth, 
that  during  the  course  of  six  centuries,  the  artists 
of  Florence  have  been  fortunate  in  a  government 
most  auspicious  to  the  fine  arts.  The  last  princes 
however  of  the  Medicean  fimiily  had  shewn  more 

and  who,  haying  completed  his  studies  in  the  schools  of  Venice 
and  Bologna,  succeeded  admirably  in  bassorilieyo  and  chiaros- 
curo. He  decorated  a  large  hall  in  the  Medicean  gallery  in  fresco, 
and  painted  likewise  much  in  oil  for  the  imperial  gallery  of  Vienna, 
for  German  and  £nglish  gentlemen,  and  yarious  countries  that 
baye  ornamented  their  collections.  He  shewed,  at  least  for  his 
age,  no  less  skill  in  fresco  histories,  which  are  seen  in  many 
Florentine  palaces  and  yillas.  The  best  of  these  are  such  as  he 
executed  in  mature  age,  or  at  his  own  suggestion;  like  his 
Pamato  in  Totcana,  placed  in  the  Casa  MartelU,  one  of  hb 
patrons  from  his  early  years;  besides  others  in  the  noble  houses 
of  Ricciardi  and  Ambra.  He  died  in  1797 ;  the  senator  M artelli, 
on  the  decease  of  the  Archbishop  his  uncle,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, continued  his  patronage  to  the  artbt,  and  considers  him  as 
one  who  has  reflected  the  greatest  degree  of  credit  on  his  house. 
The  clients  of  that  family,  from  the  time  of  Donatello,  haye  been 
numerous,  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  being  hereditary  in  the  family. 
The  master  of  the  academy,  Pietro  Pedroni^  ouf^  not  to  be 
here  omitted;  an  oil  painter  of  merit,  whose  four  pictures,  ez^uted 
subsequent  to  his  studies  at  Panna  and  Rome,  are  an  ornament  to 
his  natiye  place.  Owing  to  ill  health,  he  produced  little  during 
his  residence  at  Florence,  which,  added  to  other  disappoint- 
ments, induced  him,  always  the  best  resource,  to  trayeL  If  not 
a  rare  painter,  he  was  at  least  an  able  master:  profound  in 
theory,  and  eloquent  in  conyeying  his  knowledge  to  his  pupils,  of 
yrhom  history  will  treat  in  the  ensuing  age.  Their  success, 
their  afiection  and  esteem  for  Pedroni,  is  the  bast  edogy  on  him 
whichr  I  can  transmit  to  posterity. 
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inclination  thmi  activity  in  patrcoiizing  them ;  and 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  though  gene- 
rally distinguished  for  enterprise/  was  nerertheless 
that  of  an  absent  sovereign.  The  accession  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Peter  Leopold  to  supreme  power  in 
Tuscany^  in  1765^  marked  a  new  era  in  the  htetory 
of  the  ^rts.  The  palace  and  royal  villas  were  re- 
paired and  embellished ;  and  amid  the  succession 
of  undertakings  that  attracted  the  best  artists, 
painting  was  continually  promoted.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  ducal  gallery  was  most  opportune  for 
it ;  and  afforded  new  commissions  to  painters,  and 
new  specimens  of  the  art :  for  the  Prince  ordered 
all  the  inferior  pieces  to  be  removed  from  the  col- 
lection, and  their  place  to  be  supplied  by  vast 
numbers  of  choice  ^ctures.  Fine  specimens  of 
antique  marbles  were  likewise  added :  to  him  Flo- 
rence owes  the  Niobe  of  Praxiteles,!  the  Apollo, 
and  other  statues ;  the  bassorilievos,  and  busts  of 
the  Caesars,  which  complete  the  grand  series  in  the 
corridore :  the  cabinets  of  the  gallery  were  then 
only  twelve  in  number,  and  they  contained  a  con-- 
fused  assemblage  of  paintings,  statues,  bronzes,  and 
drawings,  antiquities  and  modem  productions.   He 

*  See  li  Sagifio  Istarieo  of  Sig.  PeUi,  towards  the  ccmdiuioD. 
'  t  See  £e  Noiixieeu  ta  Scolhuradegli  tmiiekieivtaritmoieHU, 
p.  39.  This  short  trmct,  illustratiTe  of  many  marbles  in  the  dneal 
galleryi  is  inserted  in  the  ^ird  Tolome  of  Soffgio  di  Lmgua 
Etnucm,  It  was  intended  as  a  preface  to  a  fiiU  Deseription  of 
the  Mnsenm,  which  was  then  in  the  press,  bnt  it  was  ssspended 
ID  censeqnence  of  the  nnmerons  changes  and  additions  made  in 
that  place. 
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reduced  this  chaos  to  order ;  he  separated  the  dif- 
ferent kinds^  assigned  separate  apartments  to  each, 
made  new  purchases  of  what  was  before  wanting, 
and  increased  the  number  of  cabinets  to  twenty-one. 
This  great  work,  onp  branch  of  which  he  was 
pleased  to  commit  to  my  charge,*  was  worthy  of 
record.  I  laid  it  before  the  public,  in  1782,  in  a 
memoir,  which  was  inserted  also  in  the  forty-seventh 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  Pisa.  Whoever  com- 
pares this  book  with  the  Description  of  the  Gallery, 
published  in  1759,  by  Bianchi,  will  clearly  perceive 
that  Leopold  was  rather  a  second  founder  than  a 
restorer  of  that  emporium  of  the  fine  arts :  so  dif- 
ferent is  the  arrangement,  so  remarkable  are  the 

*  It  was  the  cabinet  of  antiquities^  not  then  arranged.  In 
each  class  I  have  noticed  the  additions  of  Leopold.  To  the 
busts  of  the  Caesars  I  was  able  to  add  about  forty » some  of  which 
had  been  purchased,  and  others  removed  from  the  royal  palaces 
and  villas.  See  the  Description  above  quoted,  p.  34.  The  col- 
lection of  heads  of  philosophers  and  illustrious  men  was  almost 
all  new.  I  give  an  account  of  it  in  p.  85.  The  series  of  busts 
of  the  Medicean  family  was  completed  at  the  same  time,  and  Latin 
inscriptions  were  added,  which  are  to  be  found  in  various  de* 
scriptions  of  the  gallery,  with  some  errors,  that  are  not  to  be  at* 
tributed  to  me,  but  to  the  printers;  and  this  remark  applies  to 
other  royal  epitaphs,  as  published  in  many  books.  The  cabinet 
of  antique  bronzes  is  described  in  p.  55.  For  the  collection  of 
antique  earthenware,  see  p.  157 ;  of  Greek  and  Latin  iuscriptioos 
on  stones,  see  p.  81 .  For  the  Hetruscan  and  carved  cinerary  urns, 
see  p^  46.  This  cabinet  I  also  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  Sag^ 
gio  di  Idngma  Einuoa,  &c.  published  at  Rome,  in  1789.  For  the 
cabinet  of  antique  medals,  arranged  by  the  celebrated  Sig.  Ab. 
Eckell,  see  p.  101 ;  the  others,  arranged  by  Sig.  Pelli,  are  i 
tioned  a  little  before. 
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additions  to  the  building,  to  its  ornaments,  and  to 
the  articles  it  contains.*  I  have  been  diffuse  in 
my  description  of  the  antiquities  which  appeared 
to  me  deserving  of  more  particular  elucidation ;  of 
the  pictures  I  merely  indicated  the  artist  and  the 
subject  Since  that  period,  other  descriptions  of 
the  gallery,  by  very  able  writers,  have  been  given 
to  the  public,  in  which  my  nomenclature  and  expo- 
sitions of  the  antiquities  have  been  adopted ;  but 
a  fuller  and  better  catalogue  of  the  paintings  is 
given  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  imperial  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  and  similar  works. 

Ferdinand  III.  who  now  for  five  years  has  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  no  less 
to  the  throne  of  his  august  father,  than  to  the  pro- 
tection of  ihe  fine  arts.  The  new  buildings  al- 
ready completed,  as  the  right  wing  of  the  Pitti 
palace,  or  now  begun^  as  the  vestibule  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  library,  which  is  to  be  finished  upon  a 
design  of  Michelangiolo,  are  matters  foreign  to  my 
subject  Not  so,  however,  are  the  additions  made 
by  the  prince  to  the  gallery  and  the  academy  of 

*  After  the  departure  of  the  prince,  his  b«8t  in  marble  was 
erected,  and  beneath  it  the  following  inscription,  of  which  he  was 
pleased  to  approve : 

PETRTS.   LEOPOLBYS.  fRAHCISCI.   AYO.  f.  AYSTEIACYS.  ICD.B. 

AD.  YRBIt.  8YAS.  DBCYS.  IT.  AD.  DfCMIlfBlVTYlf.  ARTIYM •  OPTDCARYM 

MYSBYM.   MBDICEYM 

0PBEXBY8.    AMPUATIS.   COPlSQYB.   AYCTIS 

ORDINAKDYM.   ET.    8PLBNDIDI0RB.     CYLTY.    BXOBNANDYK.    CYBAYIT 

ANXO.  lf.DCO.LXXXIX. 

VOL.  I.  2  B 
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design.  To  the  first  he  has  added  a  vast  number 
of  prints  and  pictures  of  those  schools  in  which  it 
was  formerly  deficient ;  and  the  gallery  is  increased 
by  a  collection  of  Venetian  and  another  of  French 
masters,  which  are  separately  arranged  in  two 
cabinets.*  The  academy,  since  1785,  had  been 
as  it  were  created  anew  by  his  father ;  had  obtained 
a  new  and  magnificent  edifice,  new  masters,  and 
new  regulations,  circumstances  already  well  known 
over  Europe,  and  here  unnecessary  to  be  repeated. 
This  institution,  which  required  improvement  in 
some  particulars,  has  been  at  length  completed, 
and  its  apartments  and  its  splendour  augmented 
by  the  son;  seconded  by  the  superintendence  of 
those  accomplished  connoisseurs,  the  MarcheseGe- 
rini,  the  Prior  Rucellai,  and  the  Senator  Alessandri* 
To  the  artists  in  every  brandi  of  the  fine  arts  which 
were  before  in  Florence,  he  has  recently  added  the 
engraver  Sig.  Morghen,  an  ornament  to  the  dty  and 
the  state*.  The  obligations  of  the  fine  arts  to  Fer- 
dinand IIL,  are  eloquently  stated  by  Sig.  Cav.  Puc- 
cini^ a  nobleman  of  Pistoia,  and  superintendant  of 
the  ducal  gallery,  in  an  oration  on  the  arts,  pro- 
nounced not  long  ago  in  this  academy,  of  which 

*  He  employed  in  this  work  the  highly  esteemed  Sig.  Car. 
Puccini,  from  whom  I  understand,  that  almost  a  third  of  the  pic- 
tures now  in  the  gallery  were  placed  there  by  the  munificence  of 
Ferdinand.  Sig.  Puccini  has  arranged  them  in  a  manner  so  ^rm- 
metrical  and  instructive  as  to  form  a  model  for  all  other  collec- 
tions. 
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he  is  the  respected  secretary,  and  smce  published, 
accompanied  by  engravings.* 

*  In  1801  Lodovico  I.  began  his  reign  in  Tuscany.    Dying 
shortly  after,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  infant  Carlo  I.>  under  the 
regentjy  of  the  Queen-mother  Maria  Louisa.    From  this  period 
the  arts  have  experienced  new  patronage  and  encouragement 
The  very  copious  and  select  Salvetti  library  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  use  of  the  academy ;  a  noble  example  to  all  parts  of 
Italy,  possessing  similar  institutions.     A  new  improvement  also 
here  made,  is  the  reunion  in  one  place  of  masters  in  scagliola, 
and  mosaic  work,  gems,  and  the  restoring  of  pictures,  an  occu- 
pation recently  introduced ;  and  in  place  of  a  master,  who  for- 
merly presided,  a  director,  with  greater  authority  and  emolu- 
ment, has  been  appointed.   Sig.  Pietro  Benvenuti,  whom  I  dare 
not  venture  to  commend  as  he  deserves,  for  he  is  still  living,  was 
selected  for  this  charge.    The  addition  of  casts  also  by  our  new 
rulers  is  of  great  utility,  in  particular  those  from  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  Canova,  who  has  been  requested  to  produce  a 
new  statue  of  Venus^  on  the  model  of  the  Medicean,  lost  to  us 
by  the  chance  of  war.  The  honour  conferred  by  the  queen  regent 
upon  the  arts,  deserves  likewise  a  place  in  history ;  who,  in  the 
meeting  of  the  academy,  held  in  1803,  Sig.  Alessandri  bemg 
president,  distributed  rewards  to  the  young  students,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  do  well.    It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the 
same  Cavaliere  Puccini,  secretary  to  the  institution,  delivered 
another  excellent  discourse,  intended  to  prove  that  the  pursuit 
of  the  fine  arts  forms  one  of  the  most  expeditious  and  least  pe- 
rilous paths  to  human  glory; — a  discourse  that,  equally  for  the 
credit  of  the  writer  and  of  the  fine  arts,  was  given  to  the  worid 
at  Florence,  in  the  year  18M, 
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BOOK  IL 
SIENESE   SCHOOL. 

EPOCH  I. 

The  old  MoHers^ 

The  Sienese  Is  the  lively  school  of  a  lively  people; 
and  is  so  agreeable  in  the  selection  of  the  colours 
and  the  air  of  the  heads^  that  foreigners  are  captiva- 
ted^ and  sometimes  even  prefer  it  to  the  Florentine. 
But  this  gaiety  of  style  forms  not  the  only  reason  of 
this  preference ;  there  is  another,  which  few  have 
attended  to,  and  none  have  ever  brought  forward. 
The  choicest  productions  of  the  painters  of  Siena 
are  all  in  the  churches  of  that  place ;  and  he  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  school,  after 
having  seen  these,  need  not  be  very  solicitous  to 
visit  the  private  coUections,  which  are  numerous 
and  weH  fifled.  In  Florence  it  is  otherwise:  no 
picture  of  Vinci,  of  Bonarruoti,  of  Rosso,  is  to  be 
seen  in  public ;  none  of  the  finest  productions  of 
Andrea,  or  of  Frate,  and  few  of  any  other  master 
who  has  best  supported  the  credit  of  the  school: 
many  of  the  churches  abound  in  pictures  of  the 
third  and  fifth  epochs;  which  are  certainly  re- 
spectable, but  do  not  excite  astonishment  like  the 
works  of  the  Razzi,  the  Yanni,  and  other  first  rate 
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artists,  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  Siena.  They 
are,  moreover,  two  different  schools,  and  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  together  in  any  work  of  art ;  pos- 
sessing, for  a  long  period  of  time,  different  govern- 
ments, other  heads  -of  schools,  other  styles;  and  not 
affected  by  the  same  changes.  A  comparison  between 
the  two  schools  is  drawn  by  P.  della  Yalle,*  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  and  shall  afterwards  mention 
with  respect ;  and  his  opinion  appears  to  be,  that 
the  Florentine  is  most  philosophical,  the  Sienese 
the  most  poetical.  He  remarks  on  this  head,  that 
the  school  of  Siena,  from  its  very  beginning,  dis- 
plays a  peculiar  talent  for  invention ;  animating 
*with  Uvely  and  novel  images  the  stories  it  repre- 
sents ;  filling  them  with  allegory,  and  forming  them 
into  spirited  and  well  constructed  poetic  compo- 
sitions. This  originates  in  the  elevated  and  fervid 
genius  of  the  people,  that  no  less  aids  the  painter, 
whose  poetry  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  than  the 
bard  who  yields  it  to  the  ear.  In  the  latter,  and 
also  in  extemporary  poets,  the  city  aboimds,  and 
still  maintains  in  public  estimation,  those  laurels, 
which,  after  Petrarca  andTasso,  her  Perfetti  won  in 
the  capital.  He  likewise  observes  that  those  artists 
particularly  attended  to  expression.  Nor  was  this 
difficult,  in  a  city  so  adverse  to  dissimulation  as 
Siena,  whose  natural  disposition  and  education 
have  adapted  the  tongue  and  countenance  to  ex- 
press the  emotions  of  the  heart.    This  vivacity  of 

*  See  Lettere  Sanesi,  torn.  ii.  let  23,  addressed  to  the  author 
of  this  work. 
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genius  has  perhaps  prevented  their  attarining  per- 
fection in  design^  which  is  not  the  great  attribute 
of  those  masters,  as  it  is  reckoned  of  the  Floren- 
tines. To  sum  up  all,  the  character  of  the  school 
of  Siena  is  not  so  original  as  that  of  some  others ; 
and  we  shall  find,  during  its  best  period,  that  some 
of  its  artists  distinctly  imitated  the  style  of  other 
painters.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  its  artists, 
Siena  has  been  prolific  in  the  proportion  of  its 
population  ;  its  artists  were  numerous  while  it 
had  many  citizens  ;  but  on  the  decrease  of  the  lat- 
ter, its  professors  of  the  fine  arts  also  diminished, 
until  every  trace  of  a  school  was  lost. 

The  accounts  of  the  early  painters  of  Siena  are 
rather  confused  during  the  three  first  centuries  by 
the  plurality  of  the  Guidi,  the  Mini,  the  Lippi, 
the  Vanni  (abbreviations  of  Giacomo,  Filippo,  Gio- 
vanni), and  such  sort  of  proper  names  as  Me  used 
without  a  surname:  hence  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pe- 
ruse only  such  accounts ;  we  must  reflect  on  them 
and  compare  them.  They  are  scattered  in  many 
histories  of  the  city,  especially  in  Ugurgieri,  who 
was  pleased  to  entitle  his  work  Le  Pampe  Sanest; 
in  the  Diary  of  Girolamo  Gigli ;  and  in  several 
works  of  the  indefatigable  Cav.  Gio.  Pecci,  whom 
we  have  before  noticed.  Many  manuscripts,  rich 
in  anecdotes  of  painting,  still  remain  in  the  libra- 
ries :  of  this  number  are  the  histories  of  Sigismon- 
do  Tizio,  of  Castiglione,  who  lived  at  Siena  from 
1482  to  1528 ;  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  minutely 
described  by  Alfonzo  Landi ;  the  Treatise  on  old 
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Paintings  of  Giulio  Mancini ;  and  some  Memoirs 
of  Uberto  Benvoglienti^  whom  Muratori  denomi- 
nates dUligentissimus  return  su4JB  patriae  investiga-^ 
tar.  From  these,  and  other  sources,*  P.  della  YaDe 
has  drawn  what  is  contained  in  the  Lettere  Sa- 
nesi,  and  repeated  in  the  notes  on  Vasari  concern- 
ing the  school  of  Siena.  By  the  work  of  Della 
Valle  it  has  acquired  a  celebrity  to  which  it  has 
long  been  entitled.  I  take  him  for  my  guide  in 
the  documents  and  anecdotes  which  he  has  given 
to  the  public  ;f  in  the  older  authorities  I  follow 
Vasari  and  Baldinucci  in  many  circumstances,  but 
dissent  from  them  in  others  :  and  hostile  to  error, 
and  anxious  for  the  truth,  I  shall  pursue  the  same 
plan  with  regard  to  the  historians  of  the  school  of 
Siena.  I  shall  omit  many  names  of  old  masters,  of 
whom  no  works  now  remain,  and  here  and  there 
shall  add  a  few  modem  artists  who  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  by  the  examination  of  pictures,  or 
by  the  perusal  of  books. 

The  origin  of  the  Sienese  school  is  deduced  ei- 
ther from  the  crusades  in  the  east,  whence  some 
Grecian  painter  has  been  brought  to  Siena;  or 
from  Pisa,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  its  first 
artists  from  Greece.    On  such  a  question  every 

«  See  Lett.  Sen.  torn.  ii.  p.  28,  et  sequent. 

t  In  regard  to  these  docnments  the  public  is  much  indebted 
to  the  Abate  Ciaocheri,  the  learned  librarian  of  the  city,  who 
employed  himself  for  many  years  in  collecting  them ;  but  his 
eyes  failing  him,  it  became  necessary  that  others  should  publish 
them :  the  excellent  historian  has  frequently  made  mention  of 
him. 
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one  may  judge  for  himself:  to  me  the  data  neces- 
sary for  resolving  it  appear  to  he  wanting.  I  know 
that  Italy  was  never  destitute  of  painters^  and  art- 
ists who  wrought  in  miniature ;  that  from  such, 
without  any  Grecian  aid,  or  example,  some  Italian 
schools  took  their  origin.  Siena  must  have  had 
them  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Ordo  officiorum 
Senensis  Ecclesi€B,  which  is  preserved  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  academy  at  Florence,  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  exhibits 
initial  letters,  surrounded  with  illuminations  of  lit- 
tle stories  and  ornaments  of  animals.  They  are 
painted  in  vermilion,  in  a  very  hard  and  meagre 
style ;  but  they  are  valuable  on  account  of  their 
era,  1213,  in  which  they  were  executed  by  Ode- 
rico  Canonico  of  Siena.*  Similar  books  were  or- 
namented by  the  same  painter  in  the  parchment  of 
the  leaves,  and  painted  on  the  covers  without  ;f 
and  afford  a  proof  that  thus  the  art  of  ornamenting 
with  miniatures  might  lead  to  large  compositions. 
All,  however,  more  or  less,  savour  of  the  Greek 
design ;  either  because  the  Italians  were  originally 
disciples  of  the  Greeks,  dispersed  over  Italy,  or  be- 

*  The  work  was  published  byTrombelli,  at  Bologaa,  in  17M. 
Delia  Valie,  torn.  i.  p.  278.  What  he  adds,  that  this  rery  Ode- 
rico  may  be  the  Oderigi  da  Gubbio,  noticed  by  Daote  in  the  xith 
canto  of  his  Purgatorio,  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  Dante 
mighty  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  change  Oderico  into  Oderigi ;  but 
he  has  said,  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  that  the  celebrated  mi- 
niature-painter was  a  natire  of  Gubbio.  Moreover,  the  latter, 
who  died  about  1300,  could  not  have  painted  in  1213. 

t  See  Delia  Valle,  torn.  ii.  p.  273. 
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cause  they  regarded  the  Grrecian  masters  as  mo- 
dels^ and  ventured  not  to  attempt  much  beyond 
them. 

The  most  ancient  pictures  in  the  city^  the  Ma- 
donna o/'M^  Chraces,  the  Madonna  of  Tressa^  the 
Madonna  of  Bethlehem^  a  S.  Peter  in  the  church 
dedicated  to  that  saints  and  a  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
surrounded  by  many  small  historical  representations 
at  S.  PetronUla,  are  believed  to  be  older  than  1200 ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  are  the  works 
of  Italians,  though  often  believed  such  from  their 
initial  characters,  plaister,  and  design.  On  the 
two  last  the  names  of  the  saints  near  the  figures 
are  in  Latin  characters ;  a  circumstance,  however, 
which  does  not  prove  an  Italian  painter.  On  the 
mosaic  works  at  Venice,  on  the  Madonna  of  Ca- 
merino,  brought  from  Smyrna,*  and  on  other  pic- 
tures executed  by  the  Greeks  for  Italian  cities,  ig- 
norant of  their  language,  they  wrote,  or  got  others 
to  write,  inscriptions  in  Latin ;  and  they  did  the 
same  on  statues.f  The  method  of  painting  on  gilt 
plaister,  which  we  observe  in  some  old  pictures, 
decidedly  Italian,  is  no  argument ;  for  I  have  se- 
veral times  observed  a  similar  practice  in  what  was 
unquestionably  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist.    The 

*  This  is  an  Annunciation,  with  the  following  verse : 
Vtrgo  parit  Ckrutum  velut  Angehti  intimat  ipso. 
The  error  in  the  last  word  stands  on  the  picture. 

t  Hard  by  the  cathedral  of  that  city  there  are  two  lions,  on 
one  of  which,  in  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  characters,  is 
written, 

Mahiiter  Thexdefevii  (fecit)  Sffevit  fieri  ambos  iitoi. 
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drawing  of  the  features  in  those  pictures,  the  grim- 
ness  of  the  aspect,  and  the  composition  of  the 
stories,  all  accord  with  the  productions  of  the 
Chreeks.  They  may,  therefore,  have  been  painted 
by  Greek  artists^  or  by  a  scholar,  or,  at  least,  by 
an  imitator  of  the  Greeks.  Who,  then,  can  deter- 
mine whence  the  artist  came,  whether  he  was  are* 
storer  of  painting,  and  whether  he  executed  those 
paintings  at  Siena,  or  sent  them  from  some  other 
place  ?  This  is  certain,  that  painting  quickly  es- 
tablished itself  at  Siena,  sent  out  roots,  and  rapidly 
multiplied  its  blossoms. 

The  series  of  painters  known  by  name  com- 
mences with  Guido,  or  Guidone,  ab*eady  noticed 
in  the  beginning  of  this  volume.  He  flourished 
before  Cimabue  of  Florence  saw  the  light;  and 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  an  illuminator 
of  manuscripts  and  a  painter.  The  writers  of  Siena 
have  declaimed  against  Yasari  and  Baldinucci  for 
omitting  this  artist ;  notices  of  whom  could  not 
have  escaped  the  former,  who  was  many  times  at 
Siena ;  nor  the  latter,  who  was  made  acquainted 
with  them  before  the  publication  of  his  DecennaJi. 
Cav.  Marmi,  a  learned  and  celebrated  Florentine, 
thus  notices  the  omission  in  one  of  his  letters.* 
'^Baldinucci  laboured  to  make  us  credit  the  resto- 
ration of  painting  by  Cimabue  and  Giotto ;  and  to 
give  stability  to  his  hypothesis,  it  is  probable  that 
he  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of  the  painters 
who,  independent  of  the  two  just  named,  departed 

*  See  Leitere  Sanesi,  torn.  i.  p.  243. 
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from  the  raw  and  feeble  manner  of  the  Greeks." 
And  Guido  certainly  left  it  not  a  little  behind,  in  his 
picture  of  the  Vir^n,  now  hung  up  in  the  Male- 
volti  chapel  in  the  church  of  S,  Domenico.  On 
it  he  has  thus  inscribed  his  name  and  the  date : 

Me  Guido  de  Senit  diebus  depinxit  amenU 
Quern  Chriittu  lenis  nullUvelit  agerepoenU. 

An.  1221, 

And  this  example  was  often  followed  by  the  mas- 
ters of  this  school,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  his- 
tory of  painting.  The  countenance  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  lovely,  and  participates  not  in  the  stem  as- 
pect that  is  characteristic  of  the  Greeks ;  we  may 
discover  some  trace  of  a  new  style  in  the  drapery. 
The  Madonnas  of  Cimabue  which  are  at  Florence, 
the  one  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  the  other  in 
S.  Maria  Novella,  are  not,  however,  inferior.  In 
them  we  may  discern  the  improvement  of  the  art ; 
a  more  vivid  colouring,  flesh  tints  more  true ;  a 
more  natural  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  infant, 
while  the  accompaniments  of  the  throne,  and  of 
the  glory  of  angels,  proclaim  a  superior  style. 

On  this  subject  I  make  two  remarks,  in  which  I 
widely  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
the  Sienese  Letters,  without  committing  any  breach 
of  our  long  established  friendship.  The  one  is, 
that  to  prove  Guido  superior  to  Cimabue,  he  fre- 
quently compares  the  Madonna  of  S.  Domenico, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  his  pictures  which  he 
mentions,*  with  the  paintings  of  Cimabue,  which 


♦  Tom.  ii.  p.  15. 
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kre  numerous,  and  full  of  subject ;  and  without 
setting  any  value  on  the  colouring,  the  fertility  of 
invention,  and  the  various  other  qualities  in  which 
the  Florentine  surpassed  the  artist  of  Siena,  he 
dwells  on  certain  little  particulars,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Guido  was  superior.  An  artist  of  whom 
it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  attempted  any  pic- 
ture but  Madonnas,  might  become  more  or  less 
perfect  in  this  subject ;  but  painting  is  not  so 
much  indebted  to  him,  as  to  one  who  has  carried 
it  to  the  higher  walks  of  the  art ;  a  merit  which 
Marco  of  Siena,  a  writer  not  inclined  to  favour 
the  Florentines,  denies  not  to  Cimabue,  as  we 
shall  find  in  the  fourth  book.  The  other  circum- 
stance alluded  to  is,  that  when  he  mentions  a  pic- 
ture which  does  honour  to  the  fame^of  Cimabue,  he 
attempts  to  discredit  its  history,  and  the  tradition ; 
as  I  have  already  observed  with  regard  to  the  two 
large  pictures  in  the  church  of  Assisi,  and  am  now 
under  the  necessity  of  remarking  with  regard  to  the 
two  Madonnas  at  Florence  above  mentioned.  He 
"  strongly  suspects"*  them  to  be  the  work  of  Mino 
da  Turrita,  since  mosaic,  in  which  Mino  was  ex- 
pert, is  there  represented  by  a  skilful  hand ;  and 
Cimabue  was  not  dexterous  in  that  art ;  as  if  a 
painter  could  not  represent  buildings  without  being 
an  architect,  or  garments  without  knowing  how  to 
cut  them  out,  or  drapery  without  being  versed  in 
the  art  of  weaving.  He  even  doubts  whether 
Giotto  visited  France,  for,  had  this  been  the  case, 
he,  and  not  Simone  da  Siena,  would  have  painted 

•  P.  288. 
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the  portrait  of  Laura,  as  if  history  did  not  inform 
us  that  Giotto  visited  that  country  about  1316, 
long  before  the  period  when  Petrarca  first  be- 
came enamoured  of  that  beauty.  He  has  intro- 
duced some  other  speculations,  which  he  would 
not  have  admitted,  had  he  not  been  betrayed  into 
it,  almost  involuntarily,  by  a  system  which  has 
some  probable  foundation,  but  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
travagant length.  I  should  have  been  silent  on 
this  subject ;  but  when  writing  of  these  artists  it 
became  me  to  recollect  that  the  unicuique  suum  was 
no  less  the  duty  of  the  historian  than  the  judge. 

The  authors  of  chronicles  require  correction  on 
the  era  of  this  painter.  The  most  undoubted  pic- 
ture of  Guido  is  that  bearing  the  date  1221,  for  the 
other  in  the  church  of  S.  Bernardino,  dated  1262, 
is  ascribed  to  him  without  sufficient  evidence.  It 
is  hardly  probable  that  he  who  was  so  eminent  in  a 
new  art  in  1221,  was  still  alive  in  1295,  as  is  affirmed 
by  some,^  on  the  faith  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to 
one  Guido,  a  painter.  The  celebrated  Guido  must 
then  have  been  at  least  105  years  of  age :  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  dead,  and  the  name  applied  to 
another  Guido,  without  any  danger  of  a  mistake. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  elder  Guido  in- 
structed F.  Mino,  or  Giacomino  da  Turrita,  the 
celebrated  artist  in  mosaic,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  the  first  book.  On  the  era  of  Mino  also 
much  has  been  written  without  sufficient  authority. 
Baldinucci  says  he  died  about  1300 ;  and  omits  to 
mention  in  his  life  that  he  was  employed  in  1225 ; 

*  See  Lett.  Sen.  torn.  ii.  p.  276. 
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although  this  date  is  legible  on  the  mosaic  of  Mino 
in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Florence^  in  let- 
ters a  cubit  in  length.*  This  circumstance  has 
likewise  escaped  the  historians  of  Siena^  some  of 
whom  have  prolonged  his  life  to  the  year  1298, 
on  the  authority  of  payment  made  to  Minuccio,  a 
painter  ;  and  others  have  extended  it  to  about 
1200,  on  account  of  the  tomb  of  Boniface  YIII. 
which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Turrita.  The  ut- 
most period  that  can  be  granted  them  is  about 
1290 :  for  Titi  observes,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Paintings  in  Rome,  that  Mino  finished  the  mo- 
saic of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  1289,  and  died,  af- 
ter beginning  another  in  S.  Giovanni  Laterano, 
which  was  completed  by  Gaddo  Gaddi  in  1292. 
This  renders  it  extremely  doubtful  that  F.  Mino 
was  taught  painting  by  Guido,  that  he  imparted 
it  not  only  to  Giotto,  whom,  for  other  reasons,  we 
have  excluded  Arom  his  school  (p.  20)  but  to  the 
Sienese  artists,  Memmi  and  Lorenzetti,f  and  even 
that  he  was  a  painter;  all  which  is  founded  on 
the  following  memorandum,  under  the  year  1289^ 

*  Vigintiquinque  Christi  cum  mille  dMcentit,  8fc.  Vide  Pia- 
cenza,  torn.  i.  p.  70.  Baldinucci  was  extremely  diligent  in  his 
research  of  epochs ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  mention  this,  inas* 
much  as  it  overturned  hb  system. 

t  History  only  gires  him  some  assistants  in  mosaic ;  at  Pisa 
Tafi  and  Gaddo  Gaddi;  at  Rome,  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  who  there  executed  a  portrait  of  himself,  and 
inscribed  his  name,  that  is  now  illegible,  and  his  native  place, 
which  was  Camerino.  One  F.  Giacoino  da  Camerino  painted  in 
tfae  cathedral  of  Orvieto  in  1821,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
the  same  artist 
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in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Siena :  ''  Paid  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  August^  nineteen  lire  to  Master 
IMBno,  the  painter,  who  painted  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  other  SS.  in  the  council  room  of  the  public 
palace,  the  balance,  &c." 

He  who  is  here  denominated  Maestro  Mino,  not 
Fra  Mino ;  who  is  sometimes  called  Minuccio,  a  di- 
minutive not  fitted  for  an  old  monk ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  Siena  when  Fra  Mino  was 
at  Rome,  is  another  artist.  Thus  we  discover  ano- 
ther eminent  painter  of  the  name  of  Mino,  or  Mi- 
nuccio, who  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  author  of 
the  picture  of  1289,  above  alluded  to,  which  re- 
mained in  the  council  hall  even  within  my  memory, 
and  of  others,  down  to  1298.  He  there  represented 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by  angels,  and 
under  a  canopy,  supported  by  Apostles  and  the  pa- 
tron saints  of  the  city.  The  size  of  the  figures,  the 
invention  and  the  distribution  of  the  work,  are  sur- 
prising for  that  age  ;  of  the  other  qualities  one 
cannot  speak  with  certainty ;  for  it  was  repaired  in 
1321  by  Simone  da  Siena,  and  there  are  beauties 
in  the  features  and  the  drapery  that  can  be  as- 
cribed only  to  the  restorer.  The  mistake  thus  oc- 
casioned by  the  same  name  being  cleared  up,  the 
system  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Liettere  Sa- 
nesi,  is  in  part  confirmed,  and  in  part  falls  to  the 
ground.  He  is  right  in  refusing  to  Giotto  certain 
Sienese  pupils,  referred  to  him  only  from  traces 
of  a  more  modem  style ;  for  we  here  discover  an 
artist  who  made  some  advances  towards  the  new 
manner  even  previous  to  Giotto,  who,  in  1289, 
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was  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Now  this  Mino, 
and  Duccio^  of  whom  we  shall  soon  treaty  might 
certainly  have  formed  pupils  able  to  compete  with 
the  school  of  Giotto,  and  even  in  length  of  years 
to  surpass  Giotto  himself.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  prefer  the  Sienese  painters  to  Cima- 
hue,  on  the  strength  of  this  painting,  as  the  author 
in  question  has  so  often  done.  Comparison  ought 
to  be  employed  between  painter  and  painter,  be- 
tween contemporary  and  contemporary.  F.  Mino, 
to  whom  this  single  picture  was  attributed,  is  now 
shewn  to  have  been  merely  a  mosaic  worker :  Mi- 
no  or  Minuccio  began  to  be  known  when  Cimabue 
was  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  is  the  author  of  a  single 
work»  not  so  free  from  retouches,  nor  so  large  as 
that  of  Assisi,  already  described.  The  comparison 
then  is  not  just. 

Every  school  thinks  itself  sufficiently  honoured 
when  it  can  produce  two  or  three  painters  of  the 
thirteenth  century:  the  school  of  Siena  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  them,  and  these  are  recorded  in  the 
twenty-fifth  letter  On  the  disciples  of  Guide.  As 
usual  I  shall  omit  the  names  of  those  least  entitled 
to  recollection.  I  will  not  affirm  that  all  of  them 
proceeded  from  the  school  of  Guido ;  for  in  a  city 
where  the  fine  arts  flourished  so  rapidly,  masters 
unknown  to  us  may  have  been  produced.  Much 
less  will  I  ascribe  artists  of  other  cities  to  this 
school.  In  the  manuscripts  of  Mancini,  one  Bo- 
naventura  da  Lucca  is  mentioned,  who  is  the  Ber- 
lingieri  already  mentioned.*    I  neither  assign  him 

*  See  ante,  p.  14. 
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to  Guido  nor  to  Giunta.  >Vho  can  tell  whe- 
ther Lucca  had  not  also  in  those  early  times  an 
original  school^  now  unknown  to  us  ?  Setting  aside 
uncertain  points  therefore,  we  can  only  assert, 
that  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  Siena  abound- 
ed in  painters,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  city 
of  Italy ;  and  the  causes  of  this  are  as  follows. 

The  cathedral  was  begun  several  years  before, 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  lordly  views 
of  the  citizens.  It  was  noj  a  work  to  be  completed 
in  a  short  time :  hence  it  was  frequently  inteirrupt- 
ed,  and  a.  long  period  had  elapsed  before  it  was  fi- 
nished. During  this  time  many  architects  (ma- 
gistH  lapidum)  and  sculptors  either  were  invited 
from  other  places,  or  were  reared  up  in  the  city; 
and  in  1250  they  formed  a  corporate  body,  and  re- 
quired particular  laws.*  Although  nothing  is  as- 
certained with  regard  to  their  mode  of  study,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  sculpture  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  painting,  a  sister 
art.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Monte  Aperto,  in 
which  the  people  of  Siena  defeated  the  Florentines, 
happened  in  1260.  This  victory  produced  an  era 
of  peace  and  opulence  to  the  city,  and  encouraged 
both  in  public  and  in  private  the  arts  depending 
on  luxury.  The  victory  was  ascribed  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the 
city  was  consecrated;  the  adoration  of  her  votaries 
increased,  and  her  images  were  multiplied  in  the 
streets,  and  in  all  other  places ;  and  thence  paint- 


♦  See  Lett.  Sen.  p.  iTO. 
VOL.  I.  2  C 
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ing  obtained  fresh  encoungemait,  aad  new  fol- 
lowers. 

Ugolino  da  Siena  should  be  referred  to  this  era ; 
he  died  decrepid  in  1339^  and  consequently  might 
have  been  bom  before  1260.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Yasari^  who  insinuates  that  he  was  the  scho- 
lar of  Cimabue ;  nor  with  Baldinucd^  who  ingrafts 
him  on  his  Tree ;  nor  yet  with  others  who  assert 
that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Guido ;  for  the  latter  must 
have  been  dead  when  Ugolino  was  very  young. 
That  he  was  educated  in  Siena,  seems  to  me  highly 
probable^  from  the  number  of  masters  then  in  that 
city,  and  because  the  colouring  of  his  Madonna  of 
Orsanmichele  at  Florence  is  in  the  style  of  the  old 
school  of  Siena ;  less  strong  and  less  true  than  that 
of  Cimabue  and  the  Florentines.  This  feet  appears 
to  me  of  importance,  for  it  depends  on  the  me- 
chanism of  the  art,  which  was  different  in  different 
schools.  Design  at  that  early  period  savoured 
more  or  less  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  this  respect 
Ugolino  adhered  to  them  too  closely.  ''He  paint- 
ed pictures  and  chapels  over  all  Italy,**  says  Yasari ; 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he  came  to  Florence  after 
his  travels,  and  at  length  died  at  Siena. 
y  Duccio  di  Boninsegna  is  another  master  of  this 
age,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  in  another  place,  as  the 
inventor  of  a  new  species  of  painting.  Tizio  says 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Segna,  an  artist  now  almost  im- 
known  in  Siena.  He  must,  however,  have  enjoyed 
great  celebrity  in  his  day  among  his  countrymen ; 
for  Tizio  informs  us  that  he  painted  a  picture  at 
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Arexzo,  containing  a  figure  which  he  pronounces 
excellent  and  highly  esteemed.  He  has  transmitted 
to  us  the  following  remarkable  testimony  concern- 
ing Duccio :  ''  l>t<aW  Senensis  inter  ejusdem  opi*" 
ficii  artifices  e&  tempestate  primarius;  ex  cujus 
oflScind  veluti  ex  equo  Trojano  pictores  egregii  pro- 
dierunt" 

The  ed  tempestate  refers  to  131 1,  when  Giotto  was 
at  Avignon ;  and  when  Duccio  was  employed  on 
the  picture  that  still  exists  in  the  opera-house, 
which  was  completed  in  three  years,  and  almost 
forms  an  era  in  the  art.  It  was  large  enough  to 
have  formed  a  picture  for  the  great  altar  of  the 
metropolitan  church  for  which  it  was  intended. 
On  the  side  facing  the  people  he  painted  large 
figures  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  various  saints ;  on 
that  fronting  the  choir  he  represented  scriptural 
subjects,  in  many  compartments,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced a  vast  number  of  figures  a  palm  in  length. 
Pius  II.  relates  in  his  Annals  of  Siena,  which  were 
never  published,  that  it  cost  2,000  florins ;  others 
raise  it  to  3,000;  but  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  workmanship  as  the  profusion  of  gold  and  ultra- 
marine. The  style  is  generally  thought  to  ap- 
proach the  Greek  manner ;  the  work,  however,  is 
the  most  copious  in  figures,  and  among  the  best 
executed  productions  of  that  age.  Duccio  was 
employed  in  many  parts  of  Tuscany,  and  in  the 
church  of  the  Trinity  at  Florence  he  painted  an 
Annunciation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Baldinucci, 
''leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Giotto, 
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or  of  his  disciples."  But  this  will  not  be  granted 
or  believed  by  those  who  have  seen  it ;  for  both 
the  colouring  and  the  style  are  totally  dissimilar. 
Chronology,  too,  opposes  the  conclusion ;  unless 
we  introduce  here  also  a  confusion,  arising  from 
artists  with  similar  names :  Duccio  painted  from 
1282/  and  died  about  ISiO.f 

The  history  becomes  more  complete,  when  we 
arrive  at  the  celebrated  Simone  Memmi,  or  Simone 
di  Martino^  the  painter  of  Laura,  and  the  friend 
of  Petrarca,  who  has  celebrated  him  in  two  son- 
nets that  will  hand  him  down  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity. The  poet  has  also  eulogized  him  in  his  let- 
ters, where  he  thus  speaks :  ^'duos  ego  novi  pic- 
tores  egregios  .  .  .  Joctum  florentinum  civem, 
cujus  inter  modemos  fmia  ingens  est,  et  Simonem 
Senensem ;"  which  is  not,  however,  comparing  him 
to  Giotto,  to  whom  he  pays  a  double  compliment, 
but  it  is  giving  Memmi  the  next  rank.  In  such  a 
convenient  place  the  poet  would  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, have  omitted  Jocti  discipulum,  had  he  been  ac- 
quainted with  such  a  circumstance:  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  no  knowledge  of  it ;  and  this  renders 
it  doubtful  whether  Simone  was  the  pupil  of  Gi- 
otto at  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Yasari,  who  adds  that  the  latter  was  then  engaged 

*  Lett;*  Sen.  torn.  i.  p.  277.  t  ^^^^'  to°^*  ^^*  P*  ^* 

I  Martino  was  the  father  of  Simone ;  Memmo  orGuglielmo  his 
father-in-law ;  and  in  the  inscriptions  on  his  pictures  he  some- 
times assumes  the  one  name,  and  sometimes  the  other.  Ben" 
voglienti. 
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in  the  mosaic  of  the  Navicella.  The  writers  of 
Siena  contradict  him  with  good  reason;  for  in  1298 
Simone  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  *  They  reck- 
on him  the  scholar  of  their  Mino^  and  certainly  he 
derived  much  from  the  large  fresco  before  noticed : 
but  as  he  retouched  it  himself  we  cannot  put  much 
faith  on  the  resemblance.  His  colouring  is  more 
vivid  than  that  of  the  followers  of  Giotto,  and  in 
floridness  it  seems  a  prelude  to  Baroccio*  But  if 
he  was  not  the  scholar  of  Giotto,  he  may  have  as- 
sisted him  in  some  of  his  works,  or,  perhaps,  stu- 
died him  closely,  as  many  eminent  painters  have 
often  done  with  the  best  masters.  This  may  ac- 
count for  his  imitating  Giotto  so  admirably  in  S. 
Peter's  at  Rome ;  a  merit  which  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  where  he 

*  I  conjecture  this  on  the  authority  of  Vasari^  who  says,  that 
he  died  in  1345,  at  the  age  of  60.  In  the  genuine  books  at  S* 
Domenico,  of  Siena,  we  find  this  sentence  "  Magister  Simon 
Martini  pictor  mortuus  est  in  curi^ ;  cujus  exequias  fecimus  .  .  . 
1344.**  Since  Vasari  approaches  so  near  the  truth  in  the  time 
of  the  painter's  death,  we  may  reasonably  credit  him  also  in  his 
age.  Mancini  says  he  was  born  about  1270 ;  which  gives  occa- 
sion for  P.  della  Valle  to  mention  Simone  as  a  contemporary, 
and  a  competitor  of  Giotto  at  Rome.  I  cannot  agree  with  him 
on  this  date,  and  the  information  drawn  by  him  from  books  be* 
longing  to  the  Sienese  hospital,  that  Simone  was  in  Siena  in  1344, 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  the  court  of  the  Pope  at 
Avignon,  strengthens  my  opinion.  I  cannot  believe  that  an  old 
man  of  seventy-four  would  transfer  his  residence  from  Siena  to 
Avignon.  If  we  credit  Vasari  the  difficulty  vanishes,  inasmuch 
as  Simone,  being  then  scarcely  sixty,  might  be  equal  to  undertake 
30  long  a  journey. 
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died.    The  picture  of  the  Vatican  has  perished ; 
but  some  of  his  other  works  still  exist  in  Italy;  and 
they  are  not  so  numerous  at  Siena  as  in  Pisa  and 
Florence.     In  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  we  find 
various  actions  of  S.  Ranieri,  and  the  celebrated 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  amid  a  choir  of  angels, 
who  seem  actually  floating  in  the  air>  and  celebrat- 
ing the  triumph.    Memmi  was  excellent  in  this 
iq>ecies  of  composition,  as  I  believe,  from  the  nu- 
merous pictures  of  this  subject  which  he  painted 
at  Siena,  where  there  is  one  at  the  church  of  S. 
John,  which  is  more  copious  but  not  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  at  Pisa.    Some  of  his  larger  works  may 
be  seen  in.the  chapter-house  of  the  Spanish  Friars 
at  Florence ;  several  histories  of  Christ,  of  S.  Dome- 
nico,  and  of  S.  Peter  Martyr ;  and  there  the  Order 
of  the  Preaching  Friars  are  poetically  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  in  rejecting 
innovators,  and  in  luring  souls  to  paradise.    Vasari, 
to  whom  the  inventions  of  Memmi  appear  ''  not 
those  of  a  master  of  that  age,  but  of  a  most  excel- 
lent modem  artist,"  especially  praises  the  last:  and, 
indeed,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Petrarch,  did  not  a  comparison  of  dates 
refute  such  an  idea.    The  picture  was  painted  in 
J  332,  and  Simone  went  not  to  France  till  1336 ;  what 
is  said  about  the  portrait  of  Laura  in  the  chapter- 
house is  a  mere  foble.  Taddeo  Gaddi,  an  undoubted 
pupil  of  the  improved  and  dignified  school  of  Giot- 
to, was  there  his  competitor ;  and  as  far  surpassed 
Memmi  in  the  qualities  of  that  school^  as  he  was  ex- 
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ceUed  by  the  latter  in  spirit^  in  variety  of  the  heads 
and  attitudes,  in  fancy  of  the  draperies,  and  in 
originality  of  composition.  Simone  payed  the  way 
to  more  complex  pictures,  and  extended  them  over 
a  whole  facade,  so  as  to  be  taken  in  at  one  glance 
of  the  eye ;  whereas  Giotto  used  to  divide  a  large 
surface  into  many  compartments,  in  each  of  which 
he  painted  an  historical  picture. 

Although  I  do  not.  usually  dwell  on  miniature 
painting,  I  cannot  resist  mentioning  one  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  which 
appears  to  me  a  singular  production.  In  that  place, 
there  is  a  manuscript  of  Virgil,  with  the  commen- 
tary of  Servius,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Petrar- 
ca.  In  the  frontispiece  is  a  miniature  that  is  rea- 
sonably conjectured  to  have  been  suggested  to 
Simone  by  the  poet,  who  has  subjoined  the  follow- 
ing verses : 

Maniua  VtrffiUMm  qui  iaUa  earminafinatitf 
Sena  tuUt  Simonem  digito  qui  talia  pinxii. 

The  artist  has  represented  Virgil  sitting  in  the 
attitude  of  writing,  and  with  his  eyes  raised  to  hea- 
ven, invoking  the  fitvour  of  the  Muses,  ^neas 
is  before  him  in  the  garb  and  with  the  demeanour 
of  a  warrior,  and,  pointing  with  his  sword,  intimates 
the  subject  of  the  Mneid.  The  Bucolics  are  repre- 
sented by  a  shepherd,  and  the  Georgics  by  a  hus- 
bandman ;  both  of  whom  are  on  a  lower  foreground 
of  the  piece,  and  appear  listening  to  the  strain. 
Servius,  in  the  mean  time,  appears  drawing  aside 
a  veil  of  great  delicacy  and  transparency,  to  inti- 
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mate  that  his  readings  unveil  what  would  otherwise 
have  remained  obscure  and  doubtful  to  the  reader 
of  that  divine  poet.  An  account  of  this  picture  is 
contained  in  a  letter  of  the  secretary  Ab.  Carlo 
Bianconi/  where  the  author  praises  the  originality 
of  the  idea»  the  colouring  and  harmony  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  propriety  and  variety  in  the  costume  ac- 
cording with  the  subject.  He  also  remarks  a  little 
rudeness  in  the  design,  more  of  truth  than  of  beau- 
ty in  the  heads,  and  the  largeness  of  the  hands ; 
that  usually,  indeed,  were  the  characteristics  of 
every  school  at  this  period. 

Simone  had  a  relation  named  Lippo  Memmi, 
whom  he  himself  instructed  in  the  art.  Although 
he  was  not  equal  in  genius  to  Simone,  he  succeeded 
admirably  in  imitating  his  manner,  and,  aided  by 
his  designs,  produced  pictures  that  might  have 
passed  for  the  work  of  the  former,  had  he  not  in- 
scribed them  with  his  name.  When  he  wrought 
without  such  assistance  there  is  a  manifest  medio- 
crity in  his  invention  and  design ;  but  he  is  still  a 
good  colourist.  A  picture  executed  by  them  both 
is  preserved  in  S.  Ansano  di  Castelvecchioof  Siena.t 

*  See  Lett  SeneBi,  torn.  ii.  p.  101. 

t  There  is  oo  it  A.  D.  1333,  Simon  Martini  et  Lippus  Memmi 
de  Senis  me  pinxerunt.  It  is  now  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence. 
It  may  be  remarked  on  the  chronology  of  this  painter,  that  where 
we  find  not  Memmi  but  only  Lippo  or  Filippo,  it  does  not  always 
seem  intended  for  him.  Thus  the  M.  Filippo>  who  received  a 
sum  of  money  in  1308»  and  that  lippo,  who,  in  1361,  is  said  to  be 
the  assistant  of  another  artist^  (Lett.  Sen.  torn.  ii.  p.  110),  most 
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In  Ancona^  Assisi^  and  other  places^  pictures  ex- 
isted that  were  begun  by  the  former^  and  finished 
by  the  latter.  There  is  a  picture  wholly  the  work 
of  Lippo  in  Siena ;  and  the  author  of  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Pisa  records  one  at  the  church  of  S.  Paul 
in  that  place^  which  is  not  without  merit.  In  my 
first  edition,  implicitly  following  the  writers  of 
chronicles,  I  mentioned  a  Cecco  di  Martino  as  the 
brother  of  Simone.  But  on  considering  that  he 
flourished  about  1380,  and  that  there  was  a  less 
celebrated  Simon  Martino,  in  Siena,  about  1350, 
mentioned  by  Cittadini,  I  do  not  judge  it  right  to 
follow  their  authority. 

An  artist  named  Lorenzo,  and  familiarly  Loren- 
zetto,  was  the  father  of  another  family  of  painters  : 
he  had  a  son  named  Ambrogio,  who  is  sumamed 
Lorenzetti  by  historians.  A  large  picture  by  this 
artist,  on  which  he  subscribes  himself  Amhrositis 
Laurentii/is  to  be  seen  in  the  public  palace,  and  may 
be  designated  a  poem  of  moral  precepts.  The  vices 
of  a  bad  government  are  there  represented  under 
different  aspects,  and  with  appropriate  symbols;  ac- 
companied by  verses  explanatory  of  their  nature  and 
consequences.  The  Virtues,  too,  are  there  personi- 
fied with  suitable  emblems :  and  the  whole  is  adapted 
to  form  governors  and  politicians  for  the  republic, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  alone- 
Had  there  been  a  greater  variety  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  figures,  and  a  superior  arrangement 

probably  are  not  to  be  identified  with  Memmi.     He  was  younger 
than  his  relation,  and  according  to  Vasari,  survived  him  14  years. 
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in  the  piece^  it  would  have  heen  little  inferior  to 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 
Siena  possesses  many  of  his  frescos  and  large  pic- 
tures ;  but  they  are  not  so  surprising  as  his  smal- 
ler works,  in  which  he  appears  as  the  forerunner  of 
B.  Angelico,  whom  we  have  commended  in  another 
place.  I  have  observed  nothing  similar  in  his  c<m- 
temporaries ;  and  it  possesses  a  nationality  of  cha- 
racter that  prevents  his  being  confounded  with  the 
followers  of  Giotto  :  the  ideas,  the  colouring,  and 
the  draperies,  are  wholly  different.  In  a  simUar 
taste  is  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Sig.  Abate 
Ciaccheri,  librarian  to  the  university  of  Siena, 
where  Ambrogio  painted  some  very  original  works, 
in  which  he  very  far  surpassed  the  Orcagni.  His 
style  was  admired  in  Florence ;  where,  to  please 
his  friends,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  a  specimen 
of  his  art,  he  painted  several  pieces  from  the  life  of 
S.  Nicholas,  in  the  church  of  S.  Proculus,  that 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  abbey. 

Another  son  of  Lorenzo  was  called  Pietro,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  painted  the  Pre- 
sentation, and  Nuptials  of  Our  Lady,  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Siena,  cm  which  the  following  inscription 
was  legible :  Hoc  opus  fecit  Petrus  Laurentii  et 
Ambrositis  ejus  /rater,  1335.  The  inscription  is 
preserved  by  Cav.  Pecci,  who  in  1720,  when  the 
painting  was  destroyed,  transcribed  it  most  op- 
portunely for  correcting  Vasari,  who  had  read 
Petrus  Laurati  instead  of  Laurentii  in  another  in- 
scription ;  from  which  he  concluded  this  artist  not 
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to  be  the  brother  of  Ambrogio ;  and  from  some  si- 
milarity between  his  style  and  that  of  Giotto^  had 
concluded  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  latter : 
but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  with  such  a  father 
and  such  a  brother,  Pietro  would  have  gone  from 
home  for  instruction.    Vasari  gives,  however,  a 
most  favourable  opinion  of  this  illustrious  Sienese, 
which  may  suffice  to  vindicate  his  impartiality.  He 
says  of  one  of  his  pictures, ''  that  it  was  executed 
with  a  better  design  and  in  a  superior  manner  to  any 
thing  that  Tuscany  had  then  seen  f  and  in  another 
place  he  asserts,  that  Pietro  ''  became  a  better 
master  than  either  Cimabue  or  Giotto/'    What 
could  he  have  said  further  ?  might  it  have  been 
asserted  that  he  was,  if  not  the  disciple  of  Giotto, 
at  least  his  fellow  student  in  the  school  of  F.  Mino  ? 
(Vasari,  tom.  ii.  p.  78.  ed.  Sen.)  But  granting  that 
Giotto  was  not  his  master,  how  are  we  to  believe 
him  his  fellow  student  ?  The  first  pictures  of  Giotto 
are  traced  to  1295 ;  those  of  Pietro  to  1327.    And 
where,  when,  or  to  whom  did  F.Mino  teach  paint- 
ing ?  Pietro*s  historical  picture  of  the  Fathers  dell' 
£remo  remains  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  where, 
in  conformity  with  ecclesiastical  history,  he  has 
painted  the  various  discipline  of  those  recluses. 
This  picture,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  richer  in 
ideas,  more  original,  and  better  conceived  than  any 
one  in  that  place.     In  the  ducal  gaUery  there  is  a 
copy  of  this  picture,  if  not  a  duplicate  by  the  artist 
hioEiself :  the  taste  of  the  colouring  certainly  belongs 
not  to  the  Florentine,  but  to  the  Sienese  school,  of 
that  period. 
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After  painting  had  attained  so  high  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  Siena,  it  was  liable  to  decline,  both 
from  the  usual  lot  of  the  most  auspicious  eras,  to 
which  an  age  of  servile  imitation,  and  of  hurried 
execution,  generally  succeeds,  and  also  from  the 
terrible  plague  which,  in  1348,  desolated  Italy  and 
Europe  ;  sweeping  off  distinguished  masters  and 
pupils  in  every  schooL    Siena,  however,  did  not 
lose  her  Lorenzetti,  who  constituted  her  ornament 
for  several  years ;  but  if  her  population  at  one  time 
equalled  75,000,  it  was  afterwards  greatly  dimi- 
nished.   She  could,  however,  still  vie  in  the  number 
of  her  artists  with  Florence  itself.     This  clearly  ap- 
pears from  The  Statutes  of  the  Painters  of  Siena,^ 
published  by  P.  della  Valle,  in  his  first  volume,  letter 
sixteen.    They  are  drawn  up  with  the  characteris- 
tic simplicity,  clearness,  and  precision  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  are  a  very  admirable  body  of 
regulations  for  the  due  propriety  and  direction  of 
artists,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  art    We  can 
discern  that  this  society  consisted  of  cultivated 
and  well  educated  persons ;  and  it  does  not  excite 
astonishment  to  find  that,  democratic  in  govern- 
ment as  Siena  then  was,  the  highest  magistrates  of 
the  republic  were  sometimes  elected  from  among 
the  professors  of  the  art.     They  formed  a  body- 
corporate  ;  not  merely  a  fraternity,  nor  an  acade- 
my of  design  ;  and  received  their  charter,  not  from 
the  bishop  but  from  the  city,  or  the  republic  in 
1355.    Some  have  conjectured  that  those  statutes 
are  as  old  as  the  preceding  century ;  and  that  they 

«  Statuti  deW  arte  de'  Pittari  Senesi, 
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were  translated  into  Italian  from  the  Latin  about 
1291  :  for  Tizio  informs  us  that,  in  this  year^ 
''  Statuta  matemd  lingu&  edita  sunt  ad  ambiguitates 
toUendas."  But  Tizio  must  have  meant  the  sta^ 
tutes  concerning  wool,  and  others  then  existing ; 
and  those  of  the  artists  may  have  been  framed  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  drawn  up,  without  a  reference  to  preced- 
ing ordinances,  indicates  a  first  edition.  If  there 
were  statutes  published  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in 
1291,  why  was  the  sanction  of  the  law  deferred  for 
66  years  ?  or  why  are  the  new  not  distinguished 
from  the  old,  as  is  usual  in  similar  codes  ? 

In  the  code  to  which  I  refer,  the  names  of  a  great 
number  of  artists  are  inscribed,  who  lived  after 
1350  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  merit  some  con- 
sideration I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence  as  I 
did  in  the  Florentine  school.  I  find  among  them 
Andrea  di  Guido,^  Jacomo  di  Frate  Mino,  and 
Galgano  di  Maestro  Minuccio ;  and  I  bring  these 
forward  to  confirm  what  I  have  before  observed, 
that  painters  of  the  same  name  have  introduced 
confusion  into  the  history  of  this  school.  I  also 
find  there  N.  Tedesco,  Vannino  da  Perugia,  Laz- 
zaro  da  Orvieto,  Niccol6  da  Norcia,  Antonio  da 
Pistoia,  and  other  foreign  artists :  thence  I  infer  that 
Siena,  like  a  university  for  painting,  had  furnished 

*  This  Guido  da  Siena  is,  perhaps,  the  one  mentioned  by 
Siicchetti  in  his  eighty*fourth  tale,  and  of  whom  there  remains  a 
picture  in  the  church. of  S.  Antonio,  painted  in  1362.  BaldhmecL 
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masters  to  various  cities  of  Italy,  and,  other  coun- 
tries. We  here  meet  with  some  painters  of  whom 
there  still  remains  some  trace  in  history,  or  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  pictures.  Martino  di  Bartolommeo 
is  the  artist  who,  in  1405,  painted  the  Translation 
of  the  Body  of  S.  Crescentius  at  the  cathedral,  and 
of  whom  a  still  better  picture  remains  at  S.  Anto- 
nio Abate.  His  family  name  brings  to  mind  Bar- 
tolommeo Bolonghino,  or  Bolgarino,  mentioned  by 
Vasari  as  the  best  pupil  of  Pietro  Laurati,  and  the 
painter  of  some  excellent  pictures  in  Siena,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  He  was  a  man  of  rank,  and 
obtained  the  honour  of  the  magistracy.  Andrea 
di  Vanni  is  undoubtedly  the  painter  of  the  S.  Se- 
bastian in  the  convent  of  S.  Martin,  and  of  the 
Madonna  surrounded  by  saints  in  that  of  S.  Fran^ 
cis ;  an  artist  not  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  native  country,  especially  in  Naples,  where  he 
painted  before  1373.  He  was  likewise  employed 
in  public  embassies,  and,  like  another  Rubens,  wai^ 
a  magistrate,  and  ambassador  of  the  republic  to  the 
Pope :  and  was  honored  by  S.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
who,  in  one  of  her  letters,  gives  him  some  excel- 
lent advice  on  the  subject  of  government 

About  the  year  1370  flourished  Bema,  (i.  e.  Ber- 
nardo) da  Siena,  of  whom  Vasari  says,  that  "  he 
was  the  first  who  painted  animals  correctly ;"  and 
at  the  same  time  allows  him  no  common  merit  in 
the  human  figure,  especially  in  what  regards  ex- 
pression. One  of  his  frescos  remains  in  the  parish 
church  of  Arezzo,  more  praiseworthy  on  account 
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of  the  extremities^  in  which  he  was  superior  to 
many  of  that  age^  than  for  the  drapery  or  the 
colourings  in  which  many  artists  surpassed  him. 
be  died  in  the  prime  of  life^  about  the  year  1880^ 
at  S.  Gimignano^  after  having  made  considerable 
progress  in  a  copious  work^  consisting  of  some 
subjects  from  sacred  history,  that  still  remains  in 
that  parish  church.    The  work  was  continued 
with  a  superior  colouring,  but  with  a  less  pure  de- 
sign, by  Gioranni  d'Asciano,  who  is  his  reputed 
scholar.    The  whole  still  exists,  and  thirteen  of 
the  pictures,  or  perhaps  more,  are  the  work  of  the 
scholar  who  exercised  his  art  at  Florence,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Medicean  family,  much  re- 
spected by  his  fellow  artists.    As  those  two  painters 
lived  long  abroad,  I  find  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
catalogue  just  quoted.    There  is  a  well  executed 
altar-piece  in  Venice,  with  the  name  Bemardinus 
de  Sefiis.    Some  of  his  pictures  have  been  disco* 
vered  in  the  diocese  of  Siena,  by  the  Archbishop 
Zondadari,  who  has  formed  a  good  collection  of 
ancient  pictures  of  the  Sienese  school.    In  these 
pictures  Bema  appears  to  be  a  pretty  good  colour- 
ist,  a  talent  which  he  does  not  display  in  his  frescos. 
Luca  di  Tom^,  another  scholar  of  Bema,  noticed 
by  Vasari,  is  there  mentioned.    One  of  his  Holy 
Families  remains  at  S.  Quirico,  in  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins,  and  bears  the  date  of  1361".    It  has 
not  sufficient  softness,  but  in  other  respects  is  very 
reputable. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not 
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only  individual  painters,  but  whole  families  of 
artists  had  multiplied,  in  which  the  art  for  a  long 
series  of  years  descended  from  father  to  son.    This 
circumstance  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress 
pf  painting :  for  the  master,  who  is  likewise  the 
fiEither,  teaches  without  any  feeling  of  jealousy,  and 
generally  aims  at  forming  a  pupil  superior  to  him- 
self.   The  family  of  the  Fredi,  or  the  Bartoli, 
became  celebrated  beyond  all  the  rest.    The  repu- 
tation of  Taddeo,  who  began  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  rose  very  high.    In  the 
records  he  is  styled  Thadd<Bus  magistri  Bartholi 
magistri  Fredi,*  from  his  fatherf  and  grandfather, 
artists  of   some  name.     By  him,  ''as  the  best 
master  of  the  age,"  says  Yasari,  the  chapel  of  the 
public  palace  was  painted,  where  some  historical 
pieces  representing  our  Lady,  are  yet  to  be  seen ; 
and  in   1414  he  ornamented  the  adjoining  hall. 
Besides  some  pictures  from  sacred  history,  he 
there  formed,  as  it  were,  a  gallery  of  illustrious 
men,  chiefly  republicans;  and  for  the  ediflcation 
of  the  citizens,  added  some  Latin  and  Italian  verses ; 
a  mode  of  instruction  very  liberally  employed  in 
this  school.    The  chief  merit  of  the  work  lies  in 
the  dignity  and  originality  of  its  invention,  which 
was  afterwards  imitated  in  part  by  Pietro  Peru- 

•  Manfredi. 

t  Id  the  parish  church  of  S.  Gimignano  is  ao  historical  fresco 
of  this  artist,  dated  1356,  and  in  that  of  S.  Agostino,  a  painting 
in  a  much  better  style,  according  to  Yasari,  executed  in  1388, 
which  date  P.  della  Valle  gives  as  1358. 
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gino,  in  the  hall  of  the  Exchange,  at  Perugia.    The 
portraits  are  ideal;  they  are  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  Siena,  even  when  they  represent  Romans  and 
Grecians,  and  their  attitudes  are  not  happy.    His 
pictures  at  Pisa  and  in  Volterra,  mentioned  by 
Yasari,  still  exist ;  and  that  of  the  Arena  in  Par 
dua,  in  the  tribune  of  the  church,  is  well  preserved. 
In  it  we' discover  practical  skill,   little  variety, 
and  less  grace  in  the  heads,  feeble  tints,  and  imitar 
tions  of  Giotto,  that  lose  their  value  on  a  coni- 
parison  with  the  original    Some  of  his  sniall  pic* 
tures  do  him  greater  honour ;  and  in  them  an  imi- 
tation of  Ambrogio,  his  great  prototype,  is  cour 
spicuous,  and  also  the   subdued  but  agreeable 
colouring  of  this  school ;  which,  like  all  the  others 
in  Italy,  excelled  about  this  period  more  in  small 
than  in  large  proportions. 

The  manner  of  Taddeo  was  first  pursued  and 
afterwards  meliorated,  and  greatly  aggrandized  by 
Domenieo  Bartoli,  his  nephew  and  disciple.    Fo- 
reign connoisseurs  behold  with  delight  the  various 
fresco  pictures  which  he  painted  in  the  pilgrim^s 
ward  of  the  hospital,  representing  the  circum- 
stanced of  its  foundation,  and  the  exercises  of  chris- 
tian charity  bestowed  upon  the  sick,  the  dying, 
and  the  indigent.    On  comparing  these,  one  with 
another,  the  artist  displays  considerable  improve^ 
ment^  and  a  greater  freedom  than  usual  from  the 
old  dryness :  his  design  and  perspective  are  better, 
his  compositions  more  scientific;  without  taking 
into  account  the  richness  and  variety  of  ideas, 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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which  he  has  in  common  with  the  artists  of  this 
school.  From  those  pictures  Raffaello  and  Pintu- 
ricchio,  while  paintmg  at  Siena^  took  many  of  their 
notions  of  national  costume,  and,  perhaps,  of  some 
other  particulars :  for  it  is  characteristic  of  great 
minds  to  derive  advantage  ev^i  from  examples 
not  above  mediocrity. 

.    Thus  the  art  was  gradually  advancing'  in  Ae 
Tepublic,  when  new  opportunities  were  aSbrded 
for  producing  works  on  a  grand  scale ;  occasions 
in  which  genius  is  developed  and  invigorated. 
Siena  gave  Pius  II.  to  the  chair  of  S.  Peter,  who, 
to  the  most  ardent  love  of  his  country,  united  a 
taste  for  magnificence ;  and  during  his  residence 
in  the  city,  it  was  embellished  with  architecture, 
and  every  kind  of  orpament    He  would  have  been 
still  more  profuse,  had  he  not,  disgusted  with  the 
ingratitude  of  the  people,  turned  his  attention  and 
beneficence  to  Rome.    Among  other  advanti^;68 
he  conferred  on  the  state  of  Si^tia,  was  that  of 
adding  to  its  territory  the  city  of  Corsignano,  his 
native  place ;    which  from  him  was  afterwards 
eaUed  Pienza.    The  new  city  received  from  him 
another  form,  and  new  edifices,  among  which  was 
the  cathedraL    It  was  erected  in  1462,  and  for  its 
decoration  he  invited  the  best  artists  of  Siena> 
Ansano  and  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  Giovanni  di  Paido, 
and  Matteo  his  son.  Their  style  was  laborious  and 
minute;  the  universal  character  of  that  age:  for 
the  manner  of  painting  was  introduced  and  trans- 
ferred from  one  country  into  another,  withoAt^ur 
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being  able  to  diiscover  where  it  originated ;  bat  in 
the  arts  depending  on  design,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  when  the  path  is  once  opened,  the  na- 
tural geniiis  of  eaeh  school  will  regulate  its  further 
progress.  These  four  artists  are  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  Sienese  artists;  and  Ansano,  or 
Sano,  at  one  tinie  ^ojed  the  highest  reputation. 
Ahout  1422  he  had  painted  the  beautiful  fresco 
which  still  remains  ova  the  Roman  gate;  and 
which  repre^nts  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin :  it 
is  much  in  Hie  style  of  Simone,  and  in  some  re^ 
spects  it  surpasses  him.  A  picture  by  this  artist 
of  inferior  merit  remains  in  the  church  of  Pienza. 
Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  sumamed  U  Yecchietta,  was 
eminent  in  sculpture  and  in  casting  in  bronze;  and 
he  is  noticed  by  Yasari.  He  was  less  successful 
in  painting,  and  offends  by  hardness,  as  far  as  we 
can  determine  from  the  small  remains  of  him  in 
Siena,  for  there  ate  none  existing  at  Pienza.  A 
picture  of  his,  with  the  date  1457,  was  lately  added 
to  the  Medicean  gallery.  Gioyanni  di  Paolo  makes 
a  good  figure  in  Pienza ;  and  a  still  better  in  a 
Descent  from  the  Ooss,  painted  four  years  after* 
wards  in  the  Osservanza  of  Siena;  in  which  the 
defects  of  the  age*  are  counterbalanced  by  quali- 
ties, at  thilt  time  by  no  means  common,  displaying 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  naked  figure. 

Matteo  di  Giovanni  was  then  young,  but  sur- 
passed them  all  in  the  extent  of  his  genius.  This 
is  the  Matteo  denominated  by  some  the  Masaccio 
of  this  school,  although  there  is  a  great  distance 
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between  him  and  the  Florentine  Masaccid.  The 
new  style  of  Matteo  begins  to  be  recognized  in 
one  of  his  two  pictures  in  the  cathedral.  He 
afterwards  improved  it  in  his  works  in  the  church 
of  S.  Dom^co^  at  Siena,  in  Madonna  della  Neve, 
and  in  some  otiber  churches ;  and  it  was  he  .who 
first  excited  the  Neapolitan  school  to  attempt  a  less 
antiquated  style.  Having  learnt  the  process  of 
painting  in  oil,  he  imparted  sufficient  softness  to 
his  figures ;  and  from  his  intimacy  with  Francesco 
di  Giorgio,  a  celebrated  architect,*  he  imbibed  a 
good  taste  in  buildmgs,  and  diversified  them  very: 
inigeniously  with  alto  and  basso  rilievos.  He  fore- 
shortened level  objects  well;  he  cast  draperies 
with  more  of  nature,  and  with  less  frippery  than 
w^  common  in. that  age;  if  he  hnparted  little 
beauty  to  the  features,  he  attained,  at  least,  variety 
of  expression;  and  was  sufficiently  attentive  in 
marking  the  muscles  and  veins  in  his  figures.  He 
did  not  always  aim  at  novelty  and  display  in  his 
invention ;  on  the  contrary,  after  painting  a  Mur- 
der of  the  Innocents,  which  was  his  best  compo- 
sition>f  he  often  repeated  it  in  Siena,  and  in 
Naples,  but  always  with  improvements :  his  most 

*  He  was  a  good  sculptor;  and»  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time, of  uniting  the  three  ^sister  arts,  he  also,  practised 
painting,  but  not  with  great  success.  .  I  hare  not  seen  any  of  bin 
pictures  but  a  Nativity,  in  which  he  chiefly  appears  emulous  of 
Mantegna.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Sig.  Abate  Ciaccheri, 
whose  collection  will  greatly  assist  any  one  desirous  of  becoming; 
Acquainted  with  this  school. 

t  An  engraving  of  it  is  in  the  third  Tolume  of  Lettere  Sanesi. 
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studious  picture  on  this  subject  is  that  at  the 
Servi  of  Sieua^  painted  in  1491^  which  must  have 
been  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  accustomed 
to  introduce  into  his  pictures  some  episode,  uncon-- 
nected  with  the  principal  story^  in  small  figures^  a 
style  in  which  he  excelled.  The  noble  house  of  Soz- 
zini  and  some  other  families  in  Siena,  possess  seve- 
ral of  his  small  pictures.    As  an  artist,  he  is  infe* 
rior  to  Bellini^  to  Francia^  or  Vannucci;  but  sur- 
passes many  others.  Another  eminent  Sienese^  who 
flourished  in  the  first  ages  of  oil  painting,  is  made 
known  to  us  by  Ciriaco  Anconitano,^  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  1449^  at  the  court  of  I^eo- 
nello>  Marquis  of  Este.  This  artist  was  named  An- 
gelo  Parrasio :  he  painted  the  nine  muse&  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Belfiore»  near  Ferrara^  in  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  Giovanni  and  Ruggieri  da  Bruggia. 

*  In  the  fragment  of  a  letter,  quoted  by  Sig.  Abate  Colucci 
in  Antichitik  Picene,  torn.  zy.  p.  143.  ''  Cujus  nempe  indytae 
aitiB  et  eximii  artificum  ingenii  egregium  equidem  imitatorem 
Angelum  Pamudam  Senensem,  recent*  picturve  in  Latio  speci- 
men ▼idimus,"  &c. 
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Pdreign  Painiers  (U  Biena.     Tke  origin  and  progress  of 
tie  modem  stifle  in  ihmt  eUy* 

Betoba  tbis  era  we  have  met  with  no.Btrai}g9iB  wbo 
had  taught  pauiting^  or  had  changed  the  mmo»x 
of  this  school  The  art  had  thfere  6xi«b»d  for  thiae 
centuries^  always,  or  almost  always,*  imdor  thegni- 
dance  of  native  painters;  and  it  bad  even  beep 
provided  by  the  statutes  of  the  art,  that  no  foreigner 
might  be  encouraged  to  practise  it  at  Siena.  la 
one  chapter  it  is  enacted,  that ''  any  stranger,  wish- 
ing to  be  employed,  shall  pay  a  florin  f  and  else- 
where, that  ''he  may  receive  a  just  and  sufficient 
recompense  to  the  extent  of  twenty-^ve  livraa.'' 
The  provision  was  subtle :  on  the  one  hand  they  did 
not,  with  a  marked  inhospitality,  positivdy  ex- 
clude strangers ;  but,  on  the  other,  they  deprived 
them  of  any  chance  of  rivalling  the  artists  of  the 
city  in  employment  at  Siena.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass,  according  to  P.  della  Yalle,  that  no  pio- 

*  Baldinucci,  in  his  life  of  Antonio  Venesiano,  contends 
that  this  artist  resided,  during  some  time,  at  Siena;  but  the  si- 
lence of  the  city  hutorians  as  to  such  a  fact,  leads  us  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
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tutes  of  other  schools^  but  those  of  a  late  period/ 
are  to,  be  found  there.  But  this  circumstance, 
though  £Eivourable  to  the  artist,  was,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, detrimental  to  the  art :  for  the  school  of  Siena, 
by  admitting  strangers,  would  have  swelled  the  list 
of  her  great  masters;  and  she  might  have  kept  paee 
with  other  schools ;  but  this  she  neglected,  and^ 
after  having  vied  with  the  Florentine  school  in 
painting,  and  even  surpassed  it  for  some  years, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Siena 
could  not,  perhaps,  boast  of  a  better  artist  than 
Capanna,  who  executed  some  facades  from  the  de* 
signs  of  others  ;*  or  than  Andrea  del  Brescianino^ 
who,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his  brothers,  is 
said  to  have  painted  s<»ne  pictures,  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted,  in  the  church  of  the  Olivetine 
Friars.  They  have  been  more  commended  by  his- 
torians than  Bernardino  Fungai,  an  artist  whbse 
style  was  modernized,  but  dry,f  than  Neroccio, 
or  any  other  Sienese  painter  of  that  period ;  but 
they  could  not  be  compared  to  the  best  masters  of 
Italy.  The  nobility  perceived  the  decline  of  the 
native  school,  and  the  necessity  of  supporting  it 
by  the  accession  of  foreign  artists ;  they  wished 
for  such  assistance,  to  the  dissatisfaction,  probably, 

*  Yasari  calls  him  **  a  pretty  good  master**  in  the  life  of  D. 
BartoloQmeo :  from  the  note  of  Bottari  on  this  passage  we  6ol* 
lect  that  he  flourished  about  1600.  Oigli  makes  him  the  master 
of  Beocafumi. 

t  There  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Mm  at  Fonte  Guis- 
ta,  and  a  picture,  representing  various  saints,  at  Carmine,  dated 
1612. 
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of  the  populace,  every  where  apt  to  contend  that 
the  provender  of  the  land  should  rather  feed  the  na- 
tive heast  of  burden  than  the  foreign  steed.  The 
Florentine  style  of  painting  found  its  way  to 
Rome ;  but  ancient  rivalry  and  political  jealousy 
prevented  its  introduction  into  Siena.  Perugia 
seemed  a  less  objectionable  ally;  and  from  that 
place,  first  Bonfigli,  andafterwards  his  scholar  Pietro 
Perugino,  who  executed  two  pictures  at  Sienay  were 
invited;  and  at  length  several  scholars  also  of  ^tiie 
latter  were  called,  who  long  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  two  celebrated  natives  of  Siena.  The  one 
was  Cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  who  soon  af- 
ter became  Pius  III.  For  the  purpose  of  decorat- 
ing the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  chapel  of 
his  family,  with  various  pictures  from  the  life  of 
Pius  II.  he  invited  Pinturicchio  to  Siena,  and  this 
artist  carried  along  with  him  other  scholars  of  Pe- 
rugino,  and  even  Rafiaello  himself,  who  is  reported 
to  have  designed  either  wholly,  or  in  a  great  mear 
sure,  those  historical  pictures.  The  other  was 
Pandolfo  Petrucd,  who,  for  some  time,  usurp^ 
the  government  of  the  republic  :  eagerly  desirous 
of  embellishing  the  palace  and  some  churches,  he 
availed  himself  of  Signorelli,  and  of  Genga,*  add 
recalled  Pinturicchio. 

This  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  for  the  sacristy  was  completed  in  1503 ; 

*  See  Lett  Sanest,  tom.iii.  p.  S20,  where  the  insciiptioii  of 
Signorelli  on  his  pictures  in  the  Peirucci  palace  is  quoted,  and 
Vasari  is  corrected. 
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the  return  of  Pinturicchid  took  place  in  1508^  and^ 
after  a  short  interval,  it  appears  that  Grenga,  the 
scholar  of  Perugino,  and  Signorelli,  came  to  Siena. 
From  that  period,  the  Sienese  school  hegan  to  as- 
same  the  modem  style ;  and  design,  a  full  tone  of 
colouring,  and  perspective,  all  attained  perfection 
in  a  few  years.  Had  Siena  produced  a  family 
equal  to  the  Medicean  in  taste,  power,  and  a  dis- 
position to  encourage  the  fine  arts,  what  might  it 
not  have  attained !  Siena  about  this  time  could 
boast  of  four  men  of  tieJents  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  a  great  revolution  in  the  art,  and  these 
were  Pacchiarotto,  Razzi,  Mecherino,  and  Peruz- 
zi,  all  of  whom  (with  the  exception  of  Razzi),  Bal- 
dinucci,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  has  de- 
rived from  the  school  of  Raffaello.  The  works  of 
Raffaello,  then  a  young  man,  and  of  other  foreign 
artists,  far  from  repressing  their  spirit,  awakened 
in  them  an  honourable  emulation.  Whoever  com- 
pares the  pictures  of  Matteo  with  their  works, 
would  conclude  that  many  years  had  interv^ied ; 
yet  they  were  all  living  at  the  death  of  Matteo. 
We  now  come  to  the  bright  era  of  the  school  of 
Siena ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  its  most  emi- 
nent masters. 
Jacopo  Pacchiarotto*  followed  the  manner  of 

*  He  is  Uias  named  by  Baldinucci ;  but  Vasari,  in  hu  life  of 
Razzi,  mentions  aGirolamo  del  Pacchia,  a  riTal  of  Razzi  him- 
self; and  Uiis  person  appears  to  be  Pacchiarotto.  He  also 
mentions  Giomo^  or  Girolamo  del  Sodoma,  who  died  young; 
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PietromoTe  closdy  than  ai^  of  them^  although  he 
was  not  his  scholar,  and,  perhaps,  had  not  l^eii. 
out  of  Siena  before  1535.  In  that  year  there  hap- 
pened an  insurrection  of  the  people  against  the  go- 
vernment of  that  city,  in  which  he  was  a  ring- 
leader, and  would  have  suffered  an  ignominious 
death,  had  h^  not  been  saved  by  the  Osservantine 
fiEtthers,  who  concealed  him  for  some  time  within 
a  tomb.  From  thence  he  secretly  withdrew  to 
France,  where  he  assisted  Rosso,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died.  Si^ia  possesses  several  of  his  cabinet 
pictures  and  altar-pieces,  in  the  style  of  Perugino  ; 
especially  a  very  beautiful  one  in  the  church  of  S. 
Christopher.  In  his  frescos,  in  the  church  of  8. 
Catherine  and  of  S.  Bernardino,  where  he  emulated 
the  ablest  artists  of  Siena,  he  appears  great  m  com- 
position. The  most  admired  is  the  copious  pie-* 
ture  representing  the  Visit  of  the  Virgin,  S*  Ca- 
therine, to  the  body  of  S.  Agnes  of  Mont^ulciat 
no :  the  others  are  executed  in  a  similar  taste.  He 
unquestionably  appears  to  have  studied  Raffiiello 
with  the  greatest  care ;  and  there  are  heads  and 
whole  figures  so  livety,  and  with  such  a  grace  in 
the  features,  that,  to  some  connoisseurs^  they  seem 
to  possess  the  ideal  beauty  of  that  great  artist  Ne- 
vertheless, Pacchiarotto  is  almost  unknown  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  native  place,  for  he  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Vasari ;  and  his  works 

and  whom  both  Orlandi  and  Bottari  have  coDfounded  with  Pac- 
chiarotto; when  we  ought  rather  to  belieye  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Raxzi,  and  died  while  he  was  yet  young. 
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have  passed  under  the  name  of  Perugino^  or  of  Idj^ 
school. 

Giannantonio  Razzia  suraamed  H  Sodoma^  tin- 
doubtedly  enjoyed  the  citizenship  of  Siena ;  but  it 
is  disputed  whether  he  was  bom  at  Yergdle,  a 
Sienese  village^  or  at  YereeUi^  in  Piedmont.  Ya* 
sari  expressly  states^  that  he  was  invited  to  Siena 
by  some  of  the  noble  fieunily  of  Spannocdii^  and 
that  be  was  a  native  of  Yercelli ;  in  which  opinion 
be  is  supported  by  Tizio^  Giovio^  Mancini,  and 
all  who  wrote  before  Ugurgiari.  I  am  confirmed 
in  it  by  observing  bis  carnations^  his  style  of  chiar* 
oscuro,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  old  school  of 
Milan,  and  of  Giovenone,  who  flourished  at  YercelU 
in  the  early  years  of  Razzi ;  and  of  this  style  iSiere 
appears  to  me  traces  in  the  works  of  Gio.  Antonio ; 
especially  in  those  he  executed  shortly  after  he  had 
left  his  master.  I  have  not  observed  the  historical 
pictures  of  S.  Benedict,  whicb  he  painted  at  Monte 
Oliveto  about  1502,  and  are  so  ably  described  by 
Sig.  Giulio  Perini,  secretary  to  the  academy  of 
Florence*  I  have  seen  those  he  executed  at  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  IL  He  painted  several 
in  the  Yatican,  that  were  defiu^  because  tiiey 
did  not  Satisfy  the  Pope.  Raffiiello  substituted 
otber  iMctures,  but  spared  the  grotesques.  Razzi 
afterwards  executed  some  pictures  from  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  Chigi^  now  the  Far- 
nese  palace.  The  nuptials  of  Roxana,  and  tiie 
suppliant  family  of  Darius,  are  the  best  of  thenu 
They  do  not  exhibit  the  faciHty,  grace,  and  digni* 
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fied  heads,  tliat  characterize  the  style  of  Yinci ; 
but  they  shew  much  of  his  chiaroscuro,  which  was 
then  greatly  followed  by  the  Lombards :  pefspec- 
tive,  their  hereditary  attribute,  is  there  conspi- 
cuous ;  they  abound  in  gay  images,  in  little  Cu- 
pids with  their  arrows,  and  a  pomp  that  is  capti- 
vating. 

His  works  in  Siena,  the  fruit  of  his  studies  in 
Rome,  and  of  his  mature  age,  are  stiU  superior. 
The  Epiphany,  in  the  church  of  S.  Augvstino,  ap- 
peared wholly  in  the  style  of  Vinci  to  an  eminent 
foreign  connoisseur,  who  mentioned  it  to  me  with 
rapture.  The  Flagellation  of  Christ,  in  the  dois^ 
ten  of  S.  Francis,  is  preferred  to  the  Bgures  of 
Michelangiolo  by  those  who  are  reckoned  judges 
of. the  art:  their  unanimous  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  Razzi  never  produced  a  finer  picture.  Some 
think  as  highly  of  his  S.  Sebastian,  now  in  the  du- 
cal giallery,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied 
from  an  antique  Torsa  The  Swoon  of  S.  Ga- 
thenne  of  Siena,  which  he  painted  in  iresco  in  a 
chapel  of  S.  Domenico,  is  a  picture  in  the  manner 
of  Rafiaello.  Peruzzi  greatly  admired  it,  and  af- 
firmed that  he  had  never  seen  a  swoon  so  naturally 
represented.  The  air  and  varied  expression  in  the 
heads  of  his  picture,  however,  are  not  borrowed 
from  any  artist,  and  on  this  account  he. seems  to 
have  extorted  the  applause  even  of  Yasari.  His 
models,  as  ivas  usual  with  the  other  artists  of  this 
school,  were  selected  from  among  the  Sieoese, 
whose  heads  possess  a  great  degree  of  innate 
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gaietyr  openness/ and  spirit.     He  painted   fre- 
quently in  a  hurried  manner,  without  any  prepa-^ 
ratory  study ;  especially  in  his  old  age,  when  re- 
duce to  poverty  at  Siena,  he  sought  fot  employ-: 
ment  at  Pisa,  at  Yolterra,  and  at  Lucca:  but  in 
all  his  pictures  I  discover  traces  of  an  able  artist, 
who,  though  careless  of  excellence,  never  painted 
badly.    Yasari,  the  great  enemy  of  his  fame,  who 
generally  styles  him.Mattaccio,*  has  ascribed  to 
chance,  to  fortune,  or  to  fancy,  whatever  he  per- 
formed wdl ;  as  if  his  usual  style  had  been  that  of 
a  bad  painter.    Here  Yasari  betrays  a  want  of 
memory ;  for  he  confessed  in  the  life  of  Mecherino,: 
that  Razzi  ^'  possessed  the  grand  principle  of  de-. 
sign;"  in  another  passage  he  has  praised. the  bril- 
liant colouring  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  before  noticing  the  works  of  his  old 
age,  he  has  often  pronounced  the  others  beautiful, 
or  sometimes  mo^^  beautiful  and  wonderful :  hence 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  modo  ait,  modo  negat. 
Guided  by  public  estimation,  Giovio  has  written 
of  Razzi  in  a  different  manner,  when  speaking  oi^ 
the  death  of  Raffaello,  he  subjoins :  ^^  plures  pari 
pene  glorid  certantes  artem  exceperunt,  et  in  his 
Sodomas  Yercellensis.''f    He  who  objects  to  the 

*  Mattaccio  signifies  a  buffoon.    Tr. 

t  In  P.  della  Valle,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  life  of  Razzi, 
See  Yasari,  edit  of  Siena,  p.  287.  In  the  following  page  there 
is  a  chronological  error.  He  agrees  with  Baldinucci  that  Razzi 
was -bom  in  1479,  and  says  that  his  picture  of  S.  Francis  was 
executed  in  1490,  that  is,  when  the  artist  was  about  eleven  years 
of  age. 
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teitimony  of  this  eminent  scludar^  will  reodve  that 
of  a  celebrated  painter:  Aanibale  Caracci^  pasn^ 
through  Siena^  said^  '*  BanA  iq^pears  a  very  end* 
nent  master  of  the  greatest  taste>  and  (spealdng  of 
his  best  worics  at  Siena)  few  snch  pictures  are  to 
be  seen/'* 

During  the  many  years  that  Giamiantonio  lived 
at  Siena,  he  must  have  educated  inany  pupils.  A 
few  of  them  only  are  noticed  by  Mancini  in  oneof 
his  Fragments  rf  and  theae  are  Rustico>  the  hAer 
o£  Ciistofimo^  an  excellent  painter  of  grotebtqnes, 
with  wfaidi  he  filed  Siena;  Scalabrino,  aman  of 
genius^  andapoet;^  andMididangioloAnsehBi>or 
Michelangiol  da  StaoL,  a  painter  clafaned  by  se- 
veral places.  We  shall  consider  him  in  the  school 
of  Parma^  as  he  left  no  work  in  Siena,  excej^t  a 
fresco  in  the  church  of  Fonte  Giusta,  a  produetion 
of  his  youth,  and  not  worthy  of  so  gveat  a  nana^; 
A  scholar  of  Bazsi,  then  his  assistant;  and  ftnaUy  his 
son-'inrlaw^wasBartofamnieoNeroni,  othenHse  call-* 
ed  Maesteo  Riodo,  who  after  ihe  deatb  of  Iheibm 
gveat  pillars  of  Ifae  sdiool  of  Siena,  supported  its^ 

*  See  also  Perioi,  in  his  Lettera  9U  V  Archicenobio  di  Monie 
Oliveto,  p.  49,  where  he  defends  Razzi  from  the  charge  of  inde- 
conim  made  by  Vasari,  on  a  Tiew  of  the  grotesques  and  fancy 
tnbjects  which  he  painted  n  that  place. 

t  Tom.  iiL  p.  248. 

}  I  am  in  donbt  as  to  his  natire  plaoe.  The  name  of  one  iSba* 
hbnmm  Putoriemm,  a  painter  of  mentis  and  bekmging  to  Ifie 
«ame  age,  is  found  inscribed  at  the  church  of  S.  Francesoo,  with- 
out  the  Tuscan  gate,  where  he  left  seven  specim^s  of  altar- 
pieces.    Memorieper  U  beOe  Arti,  torn.  ii.  p.  190. 
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repiUAtkm  for  many  yearsj  and  proliably  educated 
one  of  its  mixers.    He  may  be  reoognixed  at  the 
Osservanti^  in  a  Crucifixion  wi&  Hiree  saints 
standing  awund^  and  people  in  the  distance.    But 
his  master^pieoe  was  a  Desceiit  from  the  Cross^ 
mudi  in  the  manner  of  Razzi^  at  the  Derelitte. 
Scone  of.  his  othier  pictures  yet  remain  in  the  city^ 
in  which  he  sometimes  i^pears  to  mingle  the  style 
g£  his  &ther*in*law,  with  a  cntain  resemblanee  to 
the  manner  of  Yasari^  in  the  distribution  df  his 
tints.    He  is  known  to  hare  been  very  exceUent  in 
perspective,  and  particularly  so  in  painting  scenery; 
a  specimen  of  which  was  engraved  by  Andreani. 
He  was  also  gr^ttly  skilled  in  arclntecture^  and 
had  a  pension  from  tibe  magistrates  of  Lucca  for 
his  assistance  in  their  public  works.    Some  bdoks 
include  amoi^  his  disciples  Anselmi^  who  was 
nther  his  kinsman;  and  Arcangiolo  Salimb^, 
who  finished  some  of  his  works  after  his  death, 
and  on  Ihis  aecoimt  only  has  been  supposed  his 
sdudar.    From  lum  we  shall  commence  a  new 
epoch  in  this  school. 

Dom^co  Beccafumi  derived  the  surname  of 
Mediecino  from-  a  citizen  of  Siena,  who,  having 
remarked  him  when  a  shepherd  boy  designing 
smnething  on  a  stone,  augured  fiatvourably  of  his 
genius ;  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  father^ 
brought  him  to  the  city,  and  according  to  Gigli, 
recommended  him  to  Capanna  as  a  scholar.  He 
there  employed  himself  in  copying  the  designs  of 
eminait  artists,  and  in  imitating  the  pictures  of 
Pietro  Perugino,  whose  manner  he  at  first  adopted ; 
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imr  did  he  ever  wholly  get  ridof  it ;  and  his  woik& 
in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  e^diibit  a  dryness,  though 
they  are  the  productions  of  his  maturer  years.* 
Having.gone  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius 
IL,  a  new  scene  was  opened  to  him  in  the  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture,  of  which  he  was  a  most 
sedulous  designer,  and  in  the  pictures  in  >  which 
Michelangiolo  and  Raffitello  had  assayed  their 
skill.  After  two  years  he  returned  home,  and  there 
c^itinuing  his  close  attention  to- design,  he  found 
hjimself  strong  enough  to  contend  .with  Razzi ;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  Yasari,  even  to  surpass,  him.  He 
had  acquired  skill  in  perspective,  and  was  fertile 
in  invention  as  a  painter.  In  Siena,  Mecherino  is 
ranked  after  Razzi ;  and  the  many  places  where 
they  vied  with  each  other,  facilitates  the  compa- 
ripen  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  it.  At 
first  lie  humoured  his  placid  disposition  by  painting 
in.ajsweet  style;  at  that  time  he  madC:  choice  of 
beautiful  airs  for  his  heads ;  and  very  frequently 
inserted  the  portrait  of  his  mistress  in  his  pictures. 
In  this  style  is  his  fine  picture  at  the  church  of  the 
OUvetines  of  S^ Benedict;  in  which  he  has  repre- 
sented the  titular  saint,  with  S.  Jerome,  and  the 
Virgin  S.  Catherine,  and  where  he  has  added  some 
circumstances  of  her  life  in  small  figures.  The 
last  annotator  on  Yasari  prefers  this  work  to  many 

*  See  Sig.  da  Morrona,  torn.  i.  p.  116.  Mecherino  there  painted 
the  Erangelists,  and  some  historical  pieces  from  the  life  of 
Modes :  Razzi  executed  in  the  same  place  a  Descent  from  the 
Cfjoss,  and  an  Abraham  offering  his  Son,  which  are  among  his 
last,  and  not  his  best  works. 
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other  pictures  of  Mecherino^  and  laments^  that^ 
captivated  by  the  energy  of  Bonarruoti,  he  had 
deviated  from  his  original  manner.  And>  indeed, 
when  he  aspired  to  more  vigour  he  frequently  ap- 
pears coarse  in  his  proportions,  negligent  in  his 
extremities,  and  harsh  in  his  heads.  This  defect 
so  increased  in  his  old  age  that  his  heads  of  that 
period  appeared  without  beauty  even  to  Yasari. 

His  mode  of  colouring  is  not  the  most  true ;  for 
jt  was  mannered  with  a  reddish  hue,  which  is^  how- 
ever, fascinating  and  cheerful  to  the  eye ;  it  is  neat» 
clear,  and  of  such  a  body  that  it  remains  on  walls 
at  this  day,  in  the  highest  preservation.  A  few  of 
his  works  remain  in  Genoa,  where  he  painted  the 
palace  of  Prince  Doria ;  they  are  not  numerous  at 
Pisa ;  but  they  abound  in  his  native  place,  both  in 
public  and  in  private.  His  merit  was  greater  in 
distemper  than  in  oil  colouring ;  and  his  historical 
frescos  do  him  greater  honour  than  his  other  paint- 
ings. His  skill  was  great  in  distributing  them  to 
suit  the  place,  and  in  adapting  them  to  the  archi- 
tecture ;  he  ornamented  them  with  grotesque  de- 
corations in  such  a  manner  that  he  required  not 
the  aid  of  gilt  stucco,  or  other  gaudy  trappings. 
These  inventions  have  such  felicity,  that  a  single 
glance  recals  the  story  to  the  memory  of  one  ac- 
quainted with  its  circumstances.  He  treats  his 
subject  copiously,  with  dignity,  and  with  perfect 
nature :  he  imparts  grandeur  to  it  by  his  architec- 
tuxal  views,  and  elegance  by  introducing  the  usages 
of  antiquity.    He  peculiarly  delighted  in  the  more 
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.recondite  principles  of  the  art^  wliicli  wore  then 
less  generally  employed ;  as  peculiar  reflections  of 
fires  and  other  lights ;  difficult  foreshortenings,  es- 
pecially as  applied  to  ceilings^  which  were  then  yery 
rare  in  lower  Italy.  Yasari  has  minutely  described 
his  figure  of  Justice ;  the  feet  of  which  are  in  dark 
shadow^  gradually  diminishing  to  the  should^s, 
which  are  invested  with  a  most  brilliant  celeatial 
light :  ''  Nor  is  it  possible,"  says  he,  "  to  imagine, 
much  less  to  find,  a  more  beautiful  figure  .... 
amongist  all  that  ever  were  painted  to  appear  fere- 
shortened  when  viewed  from  below/'  According 
to  this  verdict,  Mecherino  deserves  the  appellation 
of  the  Coreggio  of  lower  Italy,  in  this  very  difficult 
branch  of  painting;  for  no  modem  artist  had  at- 
tempted so  much  before  his  time.  The  abovemen- 
tioned  figure  is  painted  on  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  ^e 
consistory  of  the  government ;  and  the  artist  has  ar- 
ranged  below  it  various  oval  and  square  pictures, 
each  representing  some  memorable  exploit  of  a  re- 
publican hero.  He  pursued  the  same  idea  in  an 
apartment  in  the  mansion  now  in  possession  of  .tiie 
Bmdi  family,  whidi  P.  della  Yalle  reckons  bis  mas- 
ter-piece. The  figures  resemble  those  in  the  Log* 
ge  of  Raffhello :  they  are  better  coloured  than  those 
in  the  consistory,  and  being  smaller  are,  on  that  ac- 
count, better  designed :  for  the  style  of  Mechoino 
resembles  a  liquor  which  retains  its  qualities  when 
shut  up  in  a  phial,  but  evaporates  and  is  dissipated 
when  poured  into  a  larger  vessel.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  was  common  to  many  others :  his 
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peculiarity  ccmsists  in  what  he  communicated  to 
Yasari ;  that,  *'  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  Siena,  he 
imagined  he  could  not  paint  successfully  f  an  effect, 
according  to  P.  Guglielmo,  of  the  climate;  which 
would  he  a  happy  secret  for  peopling  it  with 
painters.  iPerhaps  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
greater  degree  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  that  he  en- 
joyed at  home,  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  among 
a  people  ready  to  encourage  him  by  praise,  not  to 
chill  him  by  reproach,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
spectacles  and  the  lively  genius  of  his  country ; 
objects  eagerly  desired  by  the  natives  of  Siena,  but 
not  easily  found  in  other  places. 

The  style  of  Mecherino,  now  described,  expired 
with  him:  for  his  pupil,  Giorgio  da  Siena,  be- 
came a  painter  of  grotesques,  and  imitated  Gio. 
da  Udine,  both  in  his  own  coimtry  and  at  Rome  : 
Giannella,  or  Gio.  da  Siena,  turned  his  attention 
from  painting  to  architecture ;  and  Marco  da 
Pino,  sumamed  also  da  Siena,  united  a  variety 
of  styles.  Baglione,  and  the  historians  of  Siena, 
say,  that  he  was  there  educated  by  Beccafumi, 
and  Baldinucci  adds,  likewise  by  Peruzzi :  P. 
dellaYalle,  from  his  brilliant  colouring,  denies  him 
to  them,  and  assigns  him  to  Razzi.  All,  how- 
ever, are  agreed  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge 
principally  from  Rome,  where  he  &st  painted  from 
the  cartoons  of  Ricciarelli  or  of  Perino ;  and  if  we 
may  credit  Lomazzo,  was  also  instructed  by  Bo- 
narruoti.  We  cannot  readily  find  any  Florentine 
capable  of  following  the  precepts  of  Michelangiolo, 
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without  ostentation ;  but  he  acquired  the  principles 
without  the  affectation  of  displaying  his  knowledge. 
His  manner  is  grand^  select^  and  full  of  elegance : 
it  is  adduced  by  Lomazzo  as  a  perfect  model  for 
the  human  %ure^  and  for  the  just  distribution  of 
the  light  according  to  the  distance  of  objects;  a 
department  of  the  art  in  which  he  shares  the  glory 
with  Yinci^  Tintoretto,  and  Baroccio.  He  painted 
little  in  Siena  except  a  picture^  with  which  I  am 
not  acquainted^  in  the  mansion  of  the  Francesconi 
family ;  and  few  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  at 
Rome,  with  the  exception  of  a  Piet^  in  an  altar 
of  Araceli,  and  some  frescos  in  the  church  Del 
GonfSalone.  Naples  was  his  field ;  and  there  he 
will  again  appear  as  a  master  and  historian  of  that 
school 

.  If  conjecture  were  allowable  in  assigning  masters 
to  painters  of  the  old  schools,  I  shoidd  be  inclined 
to  reckon  Daniele  di  Yolterra  rather  the  scholar 
of  Mecherino,  than  of  Razzi  or  Peruzzi.  We  know 
for  certain  that  he  studied  at  Siena  in  early  h*fe^ 
when  those  three  artists  kept  an  open  academy. 
Peruzzi  was  wholly  a  follower  of  Raflhello ;  Razzi 
disliked  the  Florentine  style ;  and  Beccafumi  alone 
aspired  to  be  esteemed  a  fSEuthful  imitator  of  Bo- 
narruoti:  by  r^;arding  him,  therefore,  as  the  mas- 
ter of  Daniele,  we  can  best  account  for  the  already 
noticed  predilection  of  the  latter  for  the  style  of 
Michelangiolo.  No  artist  was  ciipable  of  initiating 
him  better  in  the  art  erf  casting  in  bronze  than.Me- 
cherino ;  or  afford  him  more  frequent  examples  of 
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tbat  strong  opposition  of  bright  and  sombre  ca* 
lours  that  appears  in  some  works  of  Daniele.  Yet 
I  will  not  depart  from  the  more  correct  rule  which 
forbids  us  in  such  doubtful  points  to  depart  readily 
from  history :  for  each  painter  was  always  free  to 
choose  his  style ;  he  might  be  directed  in  one  path 
by  his  master^  and  drawn  a  different  way  by  his 
own  genius^  or  by  accidental  circumstances. 

Baldassare  Peruzzi  is  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
dividuals whose  merit  must  not  be  measured  by 
their  good  fortune.  Bom  in  indigent  circumstances 
in  the  diocese  of  Volterra,  but  within  the  territory 
of  Siena^  and  of  a  Sienese  father^*  he  was  nurtured 
4unid  difficulties^  and  through  life  was  the  perpe- 
tual sport  of  misfortune.  Reckoned  inferior  to  his 
rivals^  because  he  was  as  modest  and  timid  as  they 
were  arrogant  and  impudent;  despoiled  of  his 
whole  property  in  the  sack  of  Rome ;  constrained 
to  exist  on  a  mere  pittance  at  Siena^  at  Bologna, 
or  at  Rome^t  ^^  ^^^d  when  he  began  to  be  known^ 
not  without  suspicion  of  being  poisoned^  and  with 
the  aflSiction  of  leaving  a  wife  and  six  children 
almost  beggars.  His  death  demonstrated  to  the 
world  better  than  his  life  the  greatness  of  his  ge- 

*  The  Sienese  hbtorians  prove  this  in  opposition  to  Vasariy 
who  makes  him  by  descent  a  Florentine.  See  Lett.  Sen.  tom.  iii. 
p.  178. 

t  For  bis  labours  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena  he  had  thirty 
crowns  a  year;  as  the  architect  of  S.  Peter's^  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  He  derired  little  advantage  from  private  commissions,  for 
people  generally  took  advantage  of  his  modesty,  in  either  not 
paying  him  at  all,  or  rewarding  him  scantily. 
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iiius ;  and  the  justness  of  his  epitaph^  in  which  he 
is  compared  to  the  ancients^  is  allowed  by  posteri- 
ty. General  consent  ranks  him  among  the  best 
architects  of  his  age ;  and  he  would  also  have  been 
classed  with  the  greatest  painters,  had  he  coloured 
as  well  as  he  designed,  and  had  always  been  equal 
to  himself;  a  thing  he  could  not  command  during 
a  life  so  chequered  and  wretched. 

After  Peruzzi  had  received  the  elements  of  the 
art  in  his  native  place  from  an  unknown  master,  he 
went  to  Rome  for  the  completion  of  his  studies,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  YI.  He  knew,  admired, 
and  imitated  Rafiaello  (of  whom  some  suppose  him 
a  pupil),  especially  his  Holy  Families.*  He  ap- 
proached him  nearly  in  some  works  in  fresco ;  sudi 
as  the  Judgment  of  Paris  in  the  castle  ^  Belcaro, 
which  is  deemed  his  best  performance,  and  the  ce- 
lebriated  Sybil  foretelling  the  birth  of  Christ  to  Au^ 
gustus,  in  the  Fonte  Giusta,  of  Siena,  which  is 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  that  city. 
He  imparted  to  it  such  a  divine  enthusiasm^  that 
RaffaeUo  himself  never  surpassed  him  in  treating 

*  I  saw  one  in  the  possession  of  Cav*  Cavaceppi  in  Rome,  of 
which  this  great  connoisseur  used  to  say,  that  it  might  pass  for 
a  RaffaeUo,  if  it  had  been  as  like  in  colouring  as  in  every  thing 
else.  The  Sergardi  family  at  Siena  have  another,  and  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Razzi,  as  its  companion.  These  are  reckoned 
among  their  first  performances,,  and  are  belieyed  to  have  beea 
painted  in  competition  with  each  other.  In  that  of  Penmi  one 
recognizes,  even  at  that  time,  that  elegance  of  design  which  he 
delighted  afterwards  to  exhibit  in  his  figures,  especially  in  the 
Chigt,  now  called  the  Famese  palace. 
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this  subject;  nor  Gruido/nor  Guercino^  of  whom  so 
many  Sybils  are  exhibited.  In  great  compositions^ 
such  as  the  Presentation  in  the  Pace  at  Bome^t 
he  designs  well,  gives  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  passions,  and  embellishes  the  subject  by  ap^ 
propriate  edifices.  His  oil  paintings  are  very  rare  i 
those  representing  the  Magi,  which  are  shewn  in 
many  collections  at  Florence,  Parma,  and  Bologna, 
are  copies  from  one  of  his  chiaroscuros,  which  was 
afterwards  coloured  by  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Yasari.  I  was  told  at  Bologna,  that 
the  picture  of  Girolamo  was  lost  at  sea,  and  that 
the  picture  which  the  Bizzardi  family  of  that 
place  possess,  is  a  copy  by  Cesi.  His  small  altar- 
pieces  are  uncommonly  scarce  likewise :  and  I  am 
unable  to  point  out  any  of  them  but  one,  which 
contains  three  half-length  figures  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Baptist,  and  S.  Jerome,  and  is  at  Torre  Babbiana, 
eighteen  miles  from  Siena. 

What  I  have  here  related  would  have  added  to 
the  glory  of  any  other  artist ;  but  is  little  to  the 
merit  of  Baldassare.  The  genius  of  this  man  was 
not  limited  to  the  production  of  excellent  cabinet 
pictures  and  frescos.  I  have  already  said  he  was  an 
architect ;  or,  as  Lomazzo  has  expressed  it,  a  uni- 
versal architect :  and  in  this  profession,  the  fruit  of 
his  assiduous  study  of  ancient  edifices,  he  ranks 
among  the  foremost,  and  is  even  preferred  to  Bra- 

*  It  is  a  fresco,  and,  though  retouched,  surprises  at  once  by 
the  noTelty  and  expression  of  the  figures.  A.  Caracci  designed 
it  for  one  of  his  studies. 
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mante/  'the  encomiums  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
most  celebrated  writers  on  architecture  are  mmr 
tioned  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Sienese  Letters.* 
No  one^  however,  has  done  him  greater  honour  than 
his  scholar  Serlio,  who  declares  in  the  introduction 
to  his  fourth  book,  that,  wluttever  merit  his  work 
possesses,  is  not  due  to  himself,  but  to  BaMassare 
da  Siena,  of  whose  manuscripts  he  became  the 
heir,  ahd  the  plagiarist,  if  we  are  to  credit  Giulio 
Piccol6mini,f  and  hiii  other  townsmen.  The  de- 
claration above  stated  absolves  Seriio  from  this  im- 
putation, unless  it  is  insisted  that  he  ought  to  have 
affixed  the  name  of  Baldassare  to  every  anecdote 
that  he  learnt  or  took  from  those  manus(^pts ;  a 
thing  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand. 
He  has,  indeed,  frequently  mentioned  him,  and 
commended  him  for  a  sound  taste,  for  facflity,  and 
elegance,  both  in  designing  edifices,  and  in  oma- 
menting  them.  To  say  the  truth,  his  peculiar 
merit  lies  in  giving  a  pleasing  effect  to  his  works ; 
and  I  have  not  observed  any  idea  of  his  which^in 
some  way  does  not  exhibit  the  stamp  of  a  lively 
imagination.  This  character  is  apparent  in  tbe 
.portico  of  the  Massipu  ftt  Rome,  the  great  altar 
of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Siena,  and  the  laige 
gateway  of  the  Sacrati  palace  at  Ferrara,  which 
is  so  finely  ornamented  that  it  is  named  amcmg 
the  rarities  of  that  city,  and,  in  its  kind,  even 
of  Italy.  But  what  chiefly  establishes  his  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  excellent  and  various  genius, 
*  liett,  m  t  Siena  nimtre. 
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id  the  Fames6  palace^  which  ii^  ^^  executed  with 
such  exquisite  grace  that  it  appears  created  by  en- 
chantment^  rather  than  built  by  human  hands/'* 

He  was  eminently  skilled  in  ornamenting  fa- 
cades ;  in  painting  so  as  to  represent  real  architect 
ture^  and  basso-rilievos  of  sacrifices.  Bacchanalian 
scenes,  and  battles,  which  "  serve  to  maintain  the 
buildings  sound  and  in  good  order,  while  they  im- 
prove their  appearance/'  according  to  Serlio.f  He 
left  fine  specimens  of  this  art  at  Siena  and  in  Rome, 
where  he  was  followed  by  PoMdoro,  who  carried  it 
to  the  summit  of  perfection.  Peruzzi  practised  it 
at  the  Famese  palace  in  those  pictures  in  green 
earth,  with  which  he  covered  the  outside,  and  still 
more  in  the  internal  decorations.  Not  to  mention 
F.Sebastiano,  Rafifaello  himself  was  employed  in  the 
same  place :  and  in  one  apartment,  finished  with- 
out assistance,  the  celebrated  Galatea.  Baldassare 
painted  the  ceiling  and  the  corbels  with  some  fa- 
bles of  Perseus,  and  other  heroes :  the  style  is 
light,  spirited,  and  resembles  that  of  Raffistello,  but 
is  unequal  to  that  of  his  model.  Though  inferior 
in  figures  he  was  not  behind  in  some  other  btanches. 
His  imitation  of  stucco  ornaments  appears  so  relie- 
ved that  even  Titian  was  deceived  by  it,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  change  his  point  of  view  before  he 
could  be  convinced  of  his  error.  A  similar  ocular 
deception  is  produced  by  the  hall  where  a  colonnade 

*  The  expression  in  the  original  is :  *'  condotto  con  quelia 
bella  graaache  si  rede-non  murato,  ma  veramente  nato.**  Va^ 
sari,  - 

t  P.  191. 
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id  represented,  tlie  intercoltunniatioiis  of  which 
make  it  appear  much  lai^er  than  it  really  is.  This 
work  induced  Pietro  Aretino  to  say,  that  the  pa- 
lace ''  contained  no  picture  more  perfect  in  its 
kind*"*  And  if  the  scenes  which  he  painted  for  the 
plays,  represented  in  the  Apostolical  palace  for  the 
amusement  of  Leo  X.  had  survived  to  our  days,  the 
perspective  paintings  of  Peruzzi  would  have  ob- 
tained greater  fame  than  the  Calandra  of  Card, 
da  Bibbiena ;  and  it  would  have  been  said  of  him, 
as  of  the  ancient,  that  he  discovered  a  new  art,  and 
brought  it  to  perfection.  The  observation  of  Va- 
sari,  Lomazzo,  and  other  old  writers,  that  Peruzzi 
was  not  to  be  surpassed  in  perspective,  has  been 
recently  confirmed  by  Sig.  Miiizia  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Architects.  In  this  art  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
given  the  first  and  most  classic  examples.  When 
I  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  celebrated  per-* 
spectives  in  Rome,  in  Venice,  or  B<^ogna,  we  must 
recollect,  that  if  otiiers  surpassed  him  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  works,  they  never  did  so  in  their  per- 
fection. Maestro  Ricdo  is  praised  in  Siena  as 
second  to  him  in  perspective,  and  was  his  scholat 
for  some  time;  but  afterwards  he  imitated  th^ 
figures  of  his  &ther-in*law. 

The  merit  of  Baldassare  in  grotesque  is  better 
6een  at  Siena  than  in  Rome.  This  sort  of  painting, 
always  the  offspring  of  a  whimsical  fancy,  was  con- 
genial to  Mecherino  and  to  Razzi ;  and  both  prac- 
tised it  with  success.  The  latter  seemed  bom  to 
conceive  and  to  execute  it  with  unpremeditated 

*  Serlio,  L  c. 
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fiu^ility ;  he  painted  in  this  style  in  the  Vatieaii^ 
and  obtained  the  approbation  of  Raffisiello,  who  was 
unwilling  to  cancel  his  grotesques  as  he  did  his 
historical  compositions :  he  also  executed  some  at 
Monte  Oliveto  that  are  highly  &cetious^  and  may 
be  called  an  image  of  his  own  brain.  Cristo£bro 
Rustici  and  Giorgio  da  Siena  obtained  great  faane 
in  this  style ;  but  none  of  them  equalled  PeruzzL 
This  artist,  graceful  in  all  his  works,  was  most  ele- 
gant in  grotesque ;  and  amid  the  freedom  that  a 
subject  wholly  capricious  inspires,  he  preserved  an 
art  which  Lomazzo  has  studied,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend its  principles.  He  employs  every  species 
of  Mea;  satyrs,  masks,  children,  animals,  monsters, 
edifices,  trees,  flowers,  vases,  candelabra,  lamps> 
armour,  and  thunderbolts ;  but  in  their  arrange^ 
ment,  in  the  actions  represented,  and  in  every 
other  circumstance,  he  bridled  his  caprice  by  his 
judgment  He  distorts  and  connects  those  images 
with  a  surprising  symmetry,  and  adapts  them  as 
devices  emblematic  of  the  stories  which  they  sur- 
round. This  man,  living  in  the  brightest  period  of 
modem  art,  is  in  short,  one  of  the  individuate  most 
interestii^  in  its  history.  He  had  many  pupils  in 
architecture,  but  few  in  painting :  among  the  latter 
are  a  Francesco  Senese,  and  a  Yirgilio  Romano, 
who  are  commended  by  Yasari  for  their  frescos, 
and  to  whom  grotesques,  of  uncertain  origin,  are 
sometimes  attributed  in  Siena. 

Somewhat  later,  but  certainly  before  the  cmn- 
plete  revival  of  the  art  at  Siena,  I  am>dispo8ed  to 
class  a  fresco  painter,  whom  Baglione  and  Titi  call 
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Matteo  da  Siena ;  but  who  is  named  Matteino  in 
ids  native  place^  that  he  may  not  be  confotmded 
\i(ith  the  Matteo  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Niccold  Circignani, 
in  whose  pictures,  and  in  those  of  artists  of  the 
same  class,  he  inserted  perspectives  and  landscapes. 
The  dfforts  of  hi$  pencil  may  be  seen  at  S^  Stefimo 
Rotondo,  in  thirty-two  historical  pictures  of  mar- 
tyrs painted  by  Circignani,  which  have  been  e^ 
graved  by  Cavalieri.  Many  of  his  landscapes  are 
in  the  Vatican  gallery,  which  are  beautiful,  although 
in  the  old  style.  At  the  age  of  fifty-five  he  died 
at 'Rome,  where  he  was  established  in  the  pmitifi- 
cate  of  Sixtus  Y.  These  circumstances  make  it 
appear  to  me  unlikely,  that  he  had  painted  in  the 
Casino  of  Siena,  about  1661,  or  in  the  Lucarini 
palace,  along  with  Rustichino :  the  first  period  I 
consider  too  early,  and  the  latter  too  late. 

I  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  chiaros- 
curos executed  in  mosaic,  which  owe  their  per- 
fection to  the  school  of  Siena,  during  the  epoch 
of  which  we  are  about  to  finish  our  account.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  erection  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral  of  Siena,  a  work  of  many  years ; 
and  may  now  add,  that  though  it  was  grand  in  aU 
its  parts,  nothing  shewed  such  originality,  or  was 
so  generally  admired  as  the  pavement  around  the 
great  altar,  all  storied  with  subjects  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  the  figures  were  sur- 
rounded by  ajppropriate  ornaments,  which  served 
to  vary  and  divide  the  immense  ground  of  the 
painting.    A  succession  of  artists  always  labouring 
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to  improve  this  work,  carried  it  in  a  few  years  to 
an  astonishing  pitch  of  excellence.  The  nature  of 
the  stone  quarries  in  the  Sienese  territory,  afforded 
also  facilities  to  the  art  which  could  not  he  so 
easily  attained  in  other  places.  It  origiaat^d  like 
other  arts  from  small  and  rude  beginnings.  Duccio 
commenced  this  ornamented  pavement.  The  part 
which  he  executed  is  constructed  of  stones,  in 
which  the  limbs  and  contours  of  the  figures  aire 
scooped  out :  it  is  a  dry  but  not  ungraceful  pro- 
duction of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  young 
woman  in  the  choir  who  kneels  with  her  arms 
leaning  on  a  cross,  and,  as  an  inscription  informs 
us,  implores  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  is  the  work  of 
Duccio:  it  probably  represents  CSiristian  piety; 
and  certainly  both  the  attitude  and  the  counte- 
nance are  expressive  of  what  she  asks.  Those 
who  continued  the  pavement  immediately  after 
Duccio,  are  not  so  well  known.  We  read  of  an 
Urbano  da  Cortona,  and  an  Antonio  Federighi, 
who  designed  and  executed  the  two  Sybils;  the 
rest  was  in  like  manner  the  work  of  artists  of  little 
note.  They  all,  however,  improved  the  art  in  some 
degree,  cutting  the  figures  with  the  chisel,  and 
filling  up  what  was  removed  by  the  iron,  with 
pitch  or  some  black  composition ;  and  this  was  a 
rude  sort  of  chiaroscuro.  To  them  succeeded 
Matteo  di  Giovanni,  who,  from  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  what  his  predecessors  had  done,  fell 
on  a  method  of  surpassing  them.  He  remarked  a 
vein  of  the  marble  in  the  drapery  of  a  figure  of 
David,  which  formed  a  very  natural  fold,  and  by 
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the  contrast  of  the  colours  made  the  knee  and  leg 
appear  in  relief:  in  like  manner  he  discovered  in 
a  figure  of  Solomon  a  shade  of  colour  in  die  marMe, 
well  suited  to  produce  effect.  He  then  selected 
marbles  of  different  colours;  and  joining  them 
after  the  manner  of  an  inlaying  with  stained  wood^ 
produced  a  work  that  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  marble  chiaroscuro.  In  this  manner  he  executed 
without  assistance  a  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  a 
composition  which  he  frequently  repeated,  as  we 
before  remarked.  He  thus  opened  the  path  for 
Beccafumi's  histories,  who  wrought  in  a  superior 
style  a  large  part  of  that  pavement,  which  his 
exertions,  says  Yasari,  rendered  '*  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  largest,  and  most  magnificent  that  was 
ever  executed.*'  This  work  employed  his  leisure 
hours  till  he  attained  to  old  age ;  and  though  piunt- 
ing  interrupted  his  labours,  he  did  not  abandon  it 
until  his  death,  and  hence,  some  of  the  historical 
compositions  were  completed  by  other  hands,  as  is 
supposed  from  his  cartoons.  He  executed  the  Sa- 
crifice of  Isaac,  in  figures  as  large  as  life;  «id 
Moses  striking  the  Rock,  with  a  crowd  of  Hebrews 
rushing  to  catch  the  water,  imd  slake  their  thirst ; 
besides  several  other  subjects,  which  are  described 
by  Yasari ;  and  more  minutely  by  Landi.*    I  shall 

^  Lettere  Seneti,  torn.  iii.  lett  6.  See  also  lett  8.  page  Sdd, 
where  diere  are  many  obseryations  on  the  design  of  Mecherioo* 
and  on  the  execution  committed  to  the  Martini,  brothers*  and 
eminent  sculptors  of  that  period.  For  the  prints  from  their 
works  by  Andreani  and  Gabuggiani,  see  the  notes  of  Bottari 
on  the  life  of  Mechenno,  p.  435. 
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Bubjoin  a  few  observationB  on  the  mechanism  of 
the  art*  The  first  attempt  of  Beccafumi  was  to 
compose  a  picture  of  inlaid  wood,  which  was  long 
preserved  in  the  studio  of  Yanni,  and  afterwards 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Counts  of  the  Delci 
fiunily.  He  represented  the  Conversion  of  S,  Paul 
in  this  piece,  by  employing  wood  of  the  coloiqrs 
only  that  were  necessary  to  produce  a  chiaroscuro. 
After  this  model  he  selected  white  marble  for  the 
light  parts  of  his  figures,  and  the  very  purest  for 
the  catching  lights ;  grey  marble  for  the  middle 
tints,  blac^  for  the  shadows,  and  for  the  darkest 
lines  he  sometimes  employed  a  black  stucco.  He 
cut  the  pieces  of  these  marbles,  which  are  all  indi- 
genous, and  inlaid  them  so  nicely  that  the  joinings 
are  not  easily  discernible.  This  has  induced  some 
to  believe  that  white  marble  is  alone  employed  in 
this  pavement,  and  that  the  middle  tints  and  sha- 
dows are  formed  by  certain  very  penetrating  co- 
lours, capable  of  softening  the  marble  and  of  colour- 
ing it  throughout.  We  lenn  from  a  letter  of 
Galiaccini^  that  this  idea  was  adopted  by  some 
natives  of  Siena,  and  it  appears  from  another  of 
Mariette,.that  this  great  connoisseur  was  impressed 
with  it,  and  gained  over  B<ittari  to  his  opinion.* 
Inspection  overturns  this  supposition,  for  we  may 
discover  the  seams  between  the  different  colours ; 
and  this  circumstance  induces  the  author  of  the  Sie- 
nese  Letters  and  the  best  informed  persons,  to  dis- 

*  See  Lett  Pittoriohe,  torn.  i.  p.  811,  and  torn.  iv.  p.  344.  See 
abo  Notes  on  Vasari,  torn.  iy«|>.  486.  Ed.  Fiorentin. 
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believe  the  artificial  colouring  of  the  marble.  The 
truth  is,  the  secret  of  colouring  marUe  was  not 
then  known,  but  was  afterwards  discovered  in 
Siena  by  Michelangiolo  Yanni,  who  has  trans- 
mitted the  memory  of  his  invention  to  posterity.* 
He  erected  a  monument  for  his  &ther,  Cav.  Fran- 
cesco, with  columns,  ornaments,  festoons,  and 
figures  of  children ;  accompanied  by  a  genealogy 
of  the  family,  which  were  all  designed  on  a  white 
slab,  and  every  part  cwefully  and  appropriately 
coloured,  so  as  to  resemble  mosaic  of  different 
marbles.  It. is  supposed  \hat  the  cdours  were 
imparted  to  the  marble  by  some  mineral  essences 
to  imfHregnate  it,  because  they  penetrated  a  con- 
siderable way.  He  entitles  himself  the  inventor 
of  this  art,  in  the  monumental  inscription.  A  se- 
cret of  this  nature  was  known  to  Niccol6  TomioU, 
of  Siena,  about  the  year  1640;  and  this  artist  is 
said  to  have  painted  a  Veronica  in  that  manner, 
the  marble  of  which  he  caused  to  be  sawed,  and 
the  same  picture  was  found  on  each  side  of  the 
section.f  He  was  probably  a  scholar  of  Tanni ; 
and  the  latter  seems  anxious  by  the  inscription  that 
he  should  not  claim  the  honour  of  the  invention. 
The  connexion  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  notice 
tliese  two  artists  in  this  place.  Their  true  pkee 
is  in  the  third  epoch  of  theSienese  school,  to  which 
I. shall  immediately  proceed. 

^  He  inscribed  the  monument,  "  Francisco  Vannio  .  • .  Mi- 
chael Angelus  •  • .  novse  hujus  in  petrA  pingendi  artis  inventor 
et  Rapliael . . .  Filii  parent!  Optimo  ^m.  p.  a.  1066. 

t  See  the  note  of  Bottari  on  Gallaccini's  letter,  torn.  i.  p.  308. 
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The  art  having  declined  in  Siena  through  the  disasters  of 
the  state,  is  revived  by  the  labours  of  Salimbeni  and  his 
sons. 

We  have  related  the  progress  and  best  works  of 
the  Sienese  school  from  the  beginning,  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  we  have  not 
yet  considered  a  circumstance  that  adds  greatly  to 
the  merit  of  the  artists  and  works  of  that  period. 
If  we  search  into  the  history  of  that  half  century;  we 
shall  find  that  all  Italy  groaned  under  the  pressure 
of  public  calamities ;  but  Siena,  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  place,  en- 
dured an  accumulation  of  the  most  terrible  evils. 
Famine,  pestilence,  and  a  suspension  of  commercial 
intercourse,  afSicted  other  states,  but  here  they 
seem  to  have  exhausted  their  rage :  civil  commotions 
and  external  enemies  agitated  other  states,  but 
here,  during  a  period  of  many  years,  they  allowed 
not  a  moment  of  tranquillity.  The  republic  of 
Siena,  strong  in  the  valour  of  her  citizens,  was 
feeble  in  every  thing  besides ;  and  hence  it  resem- 
bled a  gulph,  where  tempests  are  more  frequent 
and  more  violent  than  on  the  ocean.  The  usur- 
VOL.  I.  2  p 
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pation  of  the  Petrucci,  the  dissensions  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  and  jealousy  of  foreign 
powers,  who  sought  her  subjugation,  kept  Siena 
in  constant  alarm,  and  often  incited  to  arms  and 
to  bloodshed.  The  remedy  which  they  now  ex- 
pected in  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  at  another 
time  from  France,  only  served  to  aj^avate  inter- 
nal commotion  and  foreign  aggression.  Amid  this 
perpetual  agitation,  I  know  not  whether  most  to 
admire  the  genius  of  the  people,  ever  directed  to 
the  decoration  of  their  houses  and  public  edifices, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  artists,  who  <foitld  aumsion  idl 
the  powers  of  their  minds  to  such  efiforta:  this 
I  know,  that  similar  instances  aire  xaue  is  otb^ 
countries.  The  year  1555  at  lei^h  arrived^  whtti 
Cosmo  I.  deprived  the  Sienese  of  theix  long  de* 
fended  liberty.  To  any  enemy  but  the  Floren- 
tines they  would  have  submitted  with  leas  reluc- 
timce ;  and  on  this  account  our  astOMshment  is  les^ 
sened  on  finding  that,  on  this  occasion,  two  thirda 
of  the  inhabitants  abandoned  their  native  soil,  re- 
fusing to  live  subject  to  enemies  so  abhorred* 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  disasters  above  aUuded 
to,  the  city  lost  many  able  artists,  and  also  several 
Ibmilies,  from  whom  eminent  artists  were,  descend* 
ed,  and  whose  Sienese  origin  is  confirmed  by  his* 
tory.  Baglione  says  of  Camillo  Mariani,  that  he 
was  bom  at  Yicenza,  and  that  his  fatl^r  was  a 
native  of  Siena,  who  had  npatmted  himsdf  on 
account  of  the  wars ;  aikl  he  praises  the  cabins 
pictures  of  this  artist,  who  died  at  Umue  with  the 
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reputation  of  an  excellent  sculptor.  I  likewise 
find  at  Bologna  an  Agostino  Marcucci^  of  Siena» 
wlio  is  wholly  unknown  in  that  place^  probably 
because  he  was  the  son  of  an  emigrant.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Caracci,  till  a  schism  arose  in  that 
school^  whidi  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  plaoe> 
when  he  ranged  himself  with  the  foremost  adbe* 
rents  of  Fadni,  the  leader  of  the  party^  and  they 
had  the  boldness  to  set  up  a  new  academy  iin  op- 
position to  that  of  the  Caracci.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Bologna>  and  to  teach  to  the  time  of  his 
deaths  and  is  reckoned  by  Malvasia  among  ''  the 
first  men"  of  that  age.  Of  his  scholars  Malvasia 
mentions  only  Buggieri,  and  he  only  notices  one 
of  his  pictures  at  the  Concezione  f  to  which  seve^ 
ral  others>  however,  are  added  in  the  New  Guide. 
Siena>  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  breathe  from 
her  misfortunes,  and  to  be  reconciled^  to  the  new 
government^  which^  through  the  prudence  of  Cos- 
mo^ appeared  rather  a  reformation  in  the  old,  than 
a  new  domination.  No  long  time  elapsed  before 
the  void  left  in  the  city  by  the  artists  who  had 
emigrated  was  filled  up  by  others.  Rustico  had 
remained  there,  as  well  as  his  superior,  Riccio, 
who  painted  the  celebrated  scene,  already  noticed, 
on  the  coming  of  Cosmo.  Siena  also  possessed  Toz- 
zo  and  Bigio,  whom  Lancillotti  reckons  ^  among  the 
most  famous  painters,"  I  believe,  in  small  figures; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  those 
two  artists,  who  had  an  extraordinary  similarity  of 
*  See  Mftlvaiia,  torn.  i.  p.  671 ;  and  tom.  ii.  p.  855. 
2f2 
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Style.  Arcangiolo  Satimbeni,  who  is  expressly 
said  by  Baldinucci  to  be  a  ''  scliolar  of  ^ederigo 
Zuccari/'  may  have  ^received  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  from  one  of  them.  Perhaps,  as  the  historian 
goes  on  to  say,  during  his  residence  at  Rom^ 
he  might  contract  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Zuccari ;  but  the  style  of  Salimbem  discovers  very 
opposite  principles  from  those  of  that  master ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  researches,  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  pictures  of  his  that  bear  indi- 
cations of  that  school.  He  loved  precision  more 
than  fulness  of  design ;  and  we  may  even  observe 
in  him  an  attachment  to  the  manner  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  as  was  observed  by  Delia  Yalle  with 
regard  to  a  Crucifixion  attended  by  six  Saints, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Lusignano.  In  hte  other 
pictures  at  Siena,  especially  in  the  S.  Peter-Mar- 
tyr, in  possession  of  the  Dominicans,  he  appears 
wholly  modern  ;*  but  diligent,  and  free  from  tiie 
defects  which  we  often  observe  in  Federigo,  who 
may  be  considered  as  a  professed  mannerist  of  that 
period.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Sienese 
school,  that  Riccio  was  succeeded  by  this  artist, 
who,  if  he  had  not  a  lofty  genius,  possessed,  at 
least;  the  judgmient  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his  con- 

^  It  has  his  name' and  the  year  1679,  which  date  must  be 
false.  The  widow  of  Arcangiolo  married  again,  lind  bore  Fran- 
cesco Vanni  in  1666.  Consequently  the  latter  could  not  be  the 
scholar  of  Arcangiolo,  though  such  an  idea  is  very  prevalent ; 
and  he  could  give  lessons  only  for  a  short  time  to  his  son,  Ventora, 
or  to^rri,  and  Casolani,  if  the  period  of  thmr  bkth  is  true. 
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temporaries.  Hence,  amid  the  degeneracy  of  the 
neighbouring  schools  this  remained  uncontami- 
nated,  or  but  slightly  infected ;  and  the  new  dis- 
ciples it  sent  forth  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  art  in  Italy.  They  were  not  so  mudi 
attached  to  home  as  Mecherino  ;  they  painted 
equally  well  beyond  the  territory  of  Siena;  they 
visited  very  distant  cities,  and  in  them  all  left  spe- 
cimens of  their  art,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
which  are  still  preserved.  After  receiving  the  first 
instruction  from  Salimbeni,  or  some  less  known 
artist,  each  chose  his  own  guide.  We  shall  here 
proceed  with  their  history. 

After  recriving  the  rudiments  of  the  art  at  Siena, 
Pietro  Sorri  went  to  Florence,  under  Passignano, 
and  became  his  son-in-law,  and  the  associate  of  his 
labours  in  that  place  and  in  Venice.  He  emulated 
the  style  of  Passignano,  which  partook,  as  we  have 
observed,  of  the  Florentine  and  the  Venetian  :  he 
succeeded  so  well,  that  their  works  bear  a  perfect 
resemblance,  and  are  held  in  equal  estimation.  He 
painted  less  expeditiously  than  his  father-in-law ; 
but  his  colouring  was  more  durable,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  his  design  more  graceful.  The  convent 
of  S.  Sebastian,  which  was  ornamented  by  a  com- 
petition of  the  best  Si^nese  artists  of  this  epoch,  has 
one  of  his  pictures,  which  are  rather  uncommon  in 
Siena ;  for  his  best  years  were  spent  in  other 
places.  He  was  much  at  Florence :  and  afterwards 
visited  many  other  Tuscan  cities;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  considerable  place  among  them  which 
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cannot  boast  the  ^Ebrts  of  his  easy  and  graceful 
pencil;  but  particularly  Pisa,  the  cathedral  of 
which  could  not  but  attract  such  an  artist.  He 
there  represented  the  Consecration  of  that  church 
on  one  large  canvas,  and,  on  another,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors,  which  is  inscribed  with 
his  name :  and  never  did  he  approac^h  neat'er  to 
the  excellence  of  Paul  Veronese  in  architecture 
and  other  accompaniments.  He  was  emj^oyed  in 
the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Pavia,  and  also  in 
Genoa,  where  we  shall  find  him  as  a  preceptor  in 
that  school. 

Casolani  took  his  surname  from  Casole,  the  littie 
town  from  which  his  famfly  removed  to  Siena.  In 
the  ducal  gallery  of  Florence  there  is  a  portrait  of 
a  lady  with  three  men,  in  the  same  pieee,  which  is 
said  to  represent  Lucrezia  Piccolomim,  with  her 
three  sons,  Alessandro  Casolani,  Francesco  Yanni^ 
and  Ventura  Salimbeni,  whom  she  bore  to  different 
husbands,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  This  makes 
Alessandro  the  step-son  of  Arcangiolo  Salimbeni, 
and  the  uterine  brother  of  Ventura  and  of  Vanni. 
I  cannot  find  this  story  in  any  author,  except  in 
Niccol6  Pio,  a  Roman  writer  of  no  authority, 
whose  manuscript,  containing  notices  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  artists,  which  was  drawn  up  about 
1724,  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library.*  The 
old  writers  of  Siena  have  taken  no  notice  of  so  re- 
markable an  event,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  give 

*  See  letter  127  in  vol.  v.  of  Lett.  Pittor.,  in  which  there  is  a 
catalogue  of  those  painters. 
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credit  to  Pio^  a  stranger,  and  a  modem  author.  The 
relation  then  in  which  Alessandro  stands  to  Arcan- 
giolo  is  that  of  scholar ;  but  he  learnt  more  from 
Cav.  Roncalli  in  Siena  and  in  Rome.  He  remained 
long  in  the  latter  city :  he  designed  the  finest  works 
it  contained,  and  obtained  some  idea  of  different 
styles.  This  knowledge  was  increased  by  a  jour- 
ney which  he  made  some  years  afterwards  to  Pavia, 
where  he  painted  in  the  Carthusian  monastery,  and 
in  other  places.  His  manner  is  prodigiously  varied. 
It  exhibits  traces  of  the  best  style  of  Roncalli,  a 
good  design,  sobriety  of  composition,  a  modesty 
of  colouring,  and  tranquil  harmony.  He  seems 
also  to  have  aimed  at  originality,  for  he  was  con- 
tinually altering  his  style,  mingling  it  with  the 
graces  of  various  artists,  and  sometimes  striking 
out  into  a  novel  path.  He  possessed  promptness 
of  genius  and  of  execution  :  he  was  quick  in  com- 
mitting his  ideas  to  the  canvas ;  and  when  dissatis- 
fied with  his  work,  he  often  chose  to  cancel  the 
whole,  rather  than  to  correct  a  part.  Although 
unacquainted  with  ideal  beauty,  he  was  esteemed 
by  Guido,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  father 
of  modem  painters,  and  who  said  of  him  'Hhis 
truly  is  a  painter."  Whoever  would  see  his  best 
work,  may  examine  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Bar- 
tholomew, at  the  Carmine  of  Siena.  It  is  a  picture 
of  considerable  size,  with  great  variety  in  the  fi- 
gures and  in  the  expression,  and  altogether  excites 
surprise.  We  are  told  that  when  Roncalli  exami- 
ned it,  he  at  length  exclaimed,  that  the  art  of  that 
period  was  comprised  in  that  picture.    But  the 
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short  life  of  Casolam  prevented  him  attaining  the 
excellence  which  this  specimen  promised.  Ifis 
lyorks  are  in  various  cities  of  Tuscany^  and  also 
in  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Fermo,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  which  there  is  a  picture  of  S.  Louis  of 
France,  tlmt  is  numbered  among  the  choice  paint- 
ings in  that  city. 

A  good  many  of  his  works  in  Siena  shew  traces 
of,  and  even  whole  figures  by  other  hands;  having 
been  finished  by  Vanni,  and  Ventura  Salimbeni, 
or  by  other  artists,  either  of  his  own  or  of  different 
schools.  Ilario  Casolani,  his  son,  by  a  daughter  of 
Rustici,  finii^hed  the  Assumption  for  the  Church 
of  S.  Francis;  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  ''noticed  by  Cav.  Pomaranci,  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  father,"  says  Mancini,  as  of  a  thing  he 
knew,  and  adds,  that  P.omaranci  had  good  hopes 
of  him.  Baglione  and  Pio  called  him  Cristoforo,  a 
name  he,  perhaps,  received  along  with  several 
others  at  baptism ;  and  which  probably  theBienese 
artist  thought  more  becoming  at  Rome  than  Ilario, 
since  he  is  named  Cristoforo,  by  Roncalli.  Under 
Pomaranci  he  became  a  proficient  in  his  style  in 
fresco,  and  imitated  it  particularly  at  Madonna 
de'  Monti,  in  some  pictures  from  the  history,  of 
the  Virgin,  and  in  an  Ascension  on  the  ceiling ; 
the  best  work,  perhaps,  produced  in  the  short 
course  of  his  life.  Titi  uniformly  names  him  Cris- 
toforo Consolano' ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  anec- 
dotes of  Mancini  and  Baglione  leads  us  to  convert 
it  into  Casolano.  A  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  b^gun 
by  Alessandro  for  the  church  of  S.  Francis,  waiB  fi- 
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nished  by  Y incenzio  Rustici ;  who  was  probably  his 
scholar  and  his  kinsman^  and  who  is  the  least  cele- 
brated among  this  family  of  painters.  One  of  his 
pictures^  intended  for  Santuccio^  was  finished  by 
Sebastiano  FoUi.  The  frescos  of  this  artist  are 
more  numerous  at  Siena  than  his  oil  pictures :  the 
ornamental  parts  of  them  are  superior  to  his  figures^ 
in  which  he  inclined  to  mannerism ;  his  compart- 
ments are  beautiful^  his  architecture  finely  con- 
ducted^ his  imitations  of  stucco  deceive  the  eye, 
and  he  was  expert  in  foreshortening  what  was  to 
be  seen  from  below-  In  1608  he  painted  the  fres- 
cos of  S.  Sebastian,  in  competition  with  various 
artists,  and  in  this  trial  of  skill  he  only  yields  to 
Rutilio  Manetti.  In  the  Guide  of  the  Cav.  Pecci 
I  find  mention  made  of  designs  of  Casolani,  exe- 
cuted in  fresco  by  Stefano  Volpi,  whose  name  not 
unfrequently  occurs  in  that  work,  and  who  was 
probably  a  scholar  of  that  excellent  artist. 

Cav.  Ventura,  the  son  of  A.  Salimbeni,  is  reck- 
oned the  third  scholar  of  that  master,  though  his 
lessons  from  Arcangiolo  must  have  been  but  few. 
The  young  man  left  his  home  early,  and  journey- 
ing through  the  cities  of  Lombardy,he  studied  the 
works  of  Correggio  and  others,  whose  taste  began 
to  be  applauded  in  Tuscany.  He  went  to  Rome 
in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  and  raised  a  very  fa^ 
vourable  opinion  of  his  genius,  which,  giving  him- 
self up  to  dissipation,  he  did  not  afterwards  fulfil. 
In  that  city  he  left  many  frescos  that  are  praised 
by  Baglione,  among  which,  the  Abraham  enter- 
taining the  Angels,  in  a  chapel  of  the  Gesii,  ap- 
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pears^  on  the  whole^  the  work  of  a  consummatie 
painter.  It  has  something  lively  and  graceful  in 
the  colouring  and  the  countenances^  which  he  al- 
ways retained :  it  also  shews  attention  to  design 
and  chiaroscuro,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  he  af- 
terwards neglected  in  his  paintings.  In  conjtmc- 
tion  with  Yanni  he  executed  some  ceilings^  and^ 
perhaps,  derived  advantage  from  observing  this 
painter,  though  his  junior  by  eight  years.  In  ma- 
By  of  his  works  he  undoubtedly  resembles  him  in 
his  imitaticm  of  Baroccio,  ai^  hardly  yields  to  him 
in  grace  of  contour,  in  expression,  and  in  delicacy 
and  clearness  of  colouring.  He  is  admired  in  the 
church  of  S.  Quhrico,  and  in  that  of  S.  Domenick : 
in  the  one  is  his  Appearance  of  the  Angel  at  the 
Sepulchre;  in  the  other  a  Crucifixion,  vrith  various 
Baints  around,  which  are  superior  to  the  generality 
of  his  works.  In  several  other  places  in  Siena 
there  are  others  of  great  merit,  especially  where 
he  painted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  of  his  school.  He  likewise  executed  some 
beautiful  historical  pieces  when  he  vied  with  Poc- 
cetti,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Servi  at  Florence,  and 
in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  such  great  painters.  His  Marriage  of  the  Yiri- 
gin,  in  the  cathedral  of  Foligno,  his  S.  Gr^^ry,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Peter  at  Perugia,  his  works  in 
Lucca,  in  Pavia,  and  in.  various  cities  of  Italy, 
justify  the  remark  of  Baglione,  that  SaUmbeni  was 
impatient  of  remaining  long  in  any  one  place.  In 
Genoa^  however,  his  stay  was  not  so  short.  The 
beautiful  chamber  in  the  Adomo  palace^  and  other 
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works  which  he  there  executed,  are  still  in  ex- 
istence, while  many  others  have  perished.  He 
went  to  Genoa  at  the  same  time  with  Agostino 
Tassi,  who  served  him  for  an  ornamental  and  land- 
scape painter,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  through  him 
that  Ottavio  Ghissoni,  of  Siena,  came  to  that  place  ; 
an  artist,  if  lam  not  mistaken,  forgotten  in  the  an- 
nals of  his  own  country ;  in  fresco  he  was  mcH*e  lively 
than  correct.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Cheru- 
bino  Alberti ;  but  his  country,  his  style,  and  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  Genoa,  afford  ground  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  also  received  the  lessons  of  Salim- 
beni.  Soprani  gives  Ventura  the  surname  of  Be- 
vilacqua,  which  is  rather  an  addition  to  his  name 
granted  him  by  Cardinal  Bevilacqua  when  he 
knighted  him  in  Perugia. 

Cav.  Francesco  Yanni,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
is  the  best  painter  of  this  school ;  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  restorers  of  Italian  painting  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  early  instruction  of  his  genius 
is  to  be  assigned  with  greater  probability  to  his  bro- 
ther than  to  bis  step  father.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  designing 
after  Raffaello  and  the  best  masters.  He  was  for 
some  time  under  the  tuition  of  Gio.  de'  Yecchi, 
whose  style  he  introduced  into  his  native  country. 
There  are  specimens  of  him  in  many  churches,  and 
it  is  related  that  they  were  not  relished  by  his  fellow- 
citieens ;  a  circumstance  which  might  occasion  him 
uneasiness  at  the  time,  but  soon  after  afforded  him 
a  lasting  source  of  satis&ction.  It  induced  him  to 
examine  the  pictures  of  Lombardy,  as  his  brother 
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had  done:  and  haying  remained  in  Parma  to  de- 
sign some  of  them,  he  afterwards  went  to  Bologna, 
where  he  was  assiduously  occupied.  Ugurgieri 
writ^  that  he  was  at  that  place  in  1667^  at  which 
time  he  was  twelve  years  old :  this  I  believe  to  be 
incorrect;  for  it  was  unknown  to  Mancini^  who 
was  acquainted  with  Yanni.  Malvasia  repeats  it 
on  the  authority  of  Ugurgieri ;  but  he  can  discover 
nothing  further  of  Yanni^  at  Bologna,  than  his  be- 
ing there  after  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  de- 
signing in  the  academy  of  Facini  and  Mirandola, 
to  which  he  was  probably  introduced  by  his  coun- 
tryman Marcucci.  He  left  some  works  at  Bolog- 
na, in  the  style  of  the  Caracci,  if  he  is  the  painter 
of  a  Madonna,  which  was  shewn  me  as  a  Yanni,  in 
a  cabinet  of  the  Zambeccari  collection.  His  Flight 
into  Egypt,  painted  for  the  church  of  S.  Quirico,  in 
Siena,  bears  also  undoubted  marks  of  the  Bolognese 
school. 

Although  he  attempted  other  styles,  he  was  not 
like  Casolani  an  adherent  to  none.  Yanni  attached 
himself  to  the  elegant  and  florid  manner  of  Baroc- 
ci,  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  Of 
tliis,  the  Humiliation  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  which 
he  painted  on  a  stone  slab  for  the  church  of  S.  Pe- 
ter at  Rome,  affords  a  proof;  a  picture  which, 
though  recently  cleaned  with  little  judgment,  is 
still  an  object  of  admiration.  Both  the  design  and 
colouring  are  in  the  manner  of  Barocci ;  and  it  is 
prepared  with  a  due  regard  to  the  humidity  of  that 
church;  nor  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  remove 
it,  as  has  happened  to  other  pictures.    He  also 
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painted  in  Siena^  and  in  other  Italian  cities,  whete 
he  has  approached  the  manner  of  Barocci  more 
closely  than  Viviani,or  any  other  pupilof  that  artist. 
His  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  with  a  numerous 
group  of  angels,  at  the  Refugio,  is  much  praised 
in  Siena :  as  is  the  Madonna,  surrounded  by  saints, 
painted  for  the  church  of  Monna  Agnese ;  and  the 
S.  Raymond  walking  on  the  Sea,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Domenican  Fathers,  which  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  his  best  picture  in  Siena,  where  his  works 
are  very  numerous.  Among  the  finest  pictures*  in 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  is  the  Dispute  about  the  Sacra- 
ment, painted  in  emulation  of  his  brother  Ventura, 
who  had  surpassed  his  usual  style  in  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  angels.  At  the  Umilt^  of  Pistoia,  in 
the  convent  of  the  Camaldules  of  Fabriano,  and  in 
that  of  the  Capuchins  of  S.  Quirico,  are  some. of 
his  most  exquisite  works ;  and  they  are  so  nume- 
rous in  other  places,  that  I  do  not  imagine  a  full 
catalogue  of  them  has  ever  been  made  out  He  is 
generaUy  a  follower  of  Barocci,  as  we  have  ob- 
served ;  and  amateurs,  deceived  principally  by  his 
colouring,  and  the  heads  of  his  boys,  which  appear, 
c&st  in  the  mould  of  Barocci,  frequently  confound 
the  latter  with  Yanni:  but  one^  well  acquainted 
with  Federigo,  observes  in  him  more  grandeur  of 
design,  and  greater  freedom  in  the  touches  of  the 
pencil.  The  pictures  which  Yanni  executed  nqo^li- 
gently,  or  at  low  prices  (of  which  there  are  several 
at  Siena),  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  his. 
By  the  example  and  lessons  of  Yanni,  the  honour 
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of  painting  was  long  gapported  at  Sie&a.  He 
taught  many  pupils,  who  did  not,  however,  rigidly 
adopt  his  style ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  imita** 
ted  the  master  most  recently  in  vogue,  or,  in  other 
words,  followed  the  fashion  of  the  time.  We  shall 
begin  with  his  two  sons,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
names  most  celebrated  in  the  art.  Michdaogiolo, 
the  ddest,  we  have  mentioned  with  applause,  as 
the  inv^dtor  of  staining  marble :  but  he  did  not 
attain  much  celebrity  except  in  this  art.  I  know 
not  whether  he  ever  was  out  of  Siena,  and  there 
we  find  few  of  his  paintings,  except  a  S.  Catherine 
in  the  act  of  praying  with  the  Redeaner,  which 
was  painted  for  the  Olivedne  monks.  RaSkde, 
the  second,  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteeD» 
was  recommended  to  Antonio  Caracci^  and  in  that 
school,  according  to  Mancini,  made  such  progress 
as  even  to  surpass  his  father ;  but  this  is  not  the 
opinion  of  posterity.  All  allow  that  he  possessed 
^andeur  of  design,  and  a  fine  taste  in  shadows  and 
in  colouring,  with  some  resemblance  to  Cortona^ 
who,  in  his  day,  drew  after  him  even  his  contem- 
poraries. The  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the 
Pace  at  Rome,  and  several  of  his  othw  pictures, 
have  no  small  portion  of  the  ideas  and  contrasts  of 
the  followers  of  Cortoiut.  He  lived  long  in  Bome^ 
and  on  tiiat  account  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Titi  Tuscany  is  not  deficient  in  his  works.  At  the 
churdi  of  S.  Cathmne,  at  Pisa,  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  titular  Saint ;  Florence  possesses  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Biccardi  saloon ;  and  at  the  church  of 
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S*  George,  in  Siena,  is  his  Procession  of  our  Sa^ 
viour  to  Calvary.  These  are  esteemed  among  his 
finest  productions ;  and  the  last  is  characterized  as 
his  master-piece.  Both  hrothers  had  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  but  it  was  more  worthily  bestowed 
on  the  second  than  on  the  first. 

Contemporary  with  the  Cav.  RaflSsiello,  as  well  as 
his  assistant  at  S.  Maria  ddla  Pace  at  Rome,  and 
in  several  places  at  Siena,  we  find  the  name  of  Ber- 
nardino Mei.  1  am  unacquainted  with  that  of  hi» 
master;  and  P.  della  Yalle,  who  saw  several  of  his 
works,  sometimes  compares  him  to  the  Caracci,  at 
others  to  Paul  Veronese,  and  to  Guercino,  much  as 
the  edectic  philosopbers  adopt  or  change  the  max«- 
ims  of  the  different  schools.  He  commends  him 
for  the  airs  of  his  heads,  and,  as  one  of  his  best 
productions,  alludes  to  a  fresco  in  the  Casa  Bandi- 
nelli,  with  an  Aurora  in  a  ceiling,  and  with  several 
other  el^pant  figures  and  designs. 

Francesco  di  Cristofano  Rustici,  called  Rusti- 
chino,  is  better  known  in  Siena  than  those  just 
mmitioned.  He  obtained  the  name  of  Rustichino, 
either  because  he  was  the  last  of  a  &mily  that  had 
produced  three  painters  before  him,  or  because  he 
died  in  the  outset  of  life.  This  circumstance,  per- 
haps, has  contry)uted  to  his  reputation.  All  iiis 
remaimng  works  are  beautiful,  which  seldom  hap* 
pens  to  artists  who  live  to  a  great  age,  and  who 
abate  in  diligence  as  they  advance  in  reputation 
and  in  years.  He  is  a  graceful  follower  of  Carar 
vaggio ;  and  particularly  excels  in  confined  or  can- 
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die  lights^  much  in  the  style  of  Gherardo  della 
Notte ;  but  he  is  perhaps  more  select.  The  Dying 
Magdalen,  in  possession  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany^  and  the  S.  Sebastian,  cured  by  S.  Irene, 
which  belongs  to  Prince  Borghese,  in  Rome,  are 
in  this  style.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one  in  which 
Rustichino  painted.  He  had  visited  Rome,  and 
had  studied  the  works  of  the  Caracci  and  of  Gmdb, 
of  which  traces  maybe  discovered  in  several  of  his 
works ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  pf  them  possess 
a  certain  originality,  and  something  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  best  of  all  his  pictures  at  Siena  is  an 
Annunciation,  in  Provenzano,  before  which  the 
Virgin,  S.  Catherine,  prays,  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  angels.  If  Rustichino  pleases  in  other 
works,  in  this  he  enchants  us.  He  began  a  work 
on  the  history  of  the  city  in  the  public  palace,  in 
which  his  father,  whose  figures  were  not  equal  to 
his  decorations,  was  also  employed,  and  it  was 
finished  by  other  artists. 

Rutilio  Manetti,  or,  as  Pecci  writes  it,  Mannetti^ 
followed  Caravaggio  with  less  discrimination,  but 
with  greater  force  in  the  shadows.  His  pictures  at 
Siena  are  easily  recognized  by  invariably  partaking 
of  a  certain  sombre  hue,  which  deranges  the  due 
balance  and  participation  of  light  and  shade.  The 
same  objection  lies  against  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries of  every  school.  The  method  of  purifying 
colours,  and  of  composing  vehicles,*  had  degene- 

*  The  idea  that  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  Venetian  school 
was  owing  to  the  use  of  a  peculiar  vehicle  for  the  colours,  or  a 
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rated;  aid  the  injury  c^usI^mI  from  ihh  d^bct 
.was  not'  Mpeerrad  in  the  pictorai:  Ae  ictist  only 
ioctked  to  the  grand  effect,  to  wbicb  the  age  fK> 
muoh  a6{>iMd.  Manetti  united  on  iaqpMFed  dea^n 
to  ideaii  abore  the  eonunon  order,  and  beautiful 
^avchiteet1lre ;  and  henoe,  at  thnea,  he  approaches 
rather  to  Gruercino  tiban  to  Caravaggio*  In  the  ca- 
thedral of  Siena  is  his  Elijah  under  the  juniper 
tree,  in  which  the  historian  of  that  church  oom- 
mends  the  £brce  of  the  colouring,  which  is  juicy 

certain  rarnish,  has  been  long  entertaioed  by  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs; and  the  opinion  has  been  sanctioned  by  great  names: 
yet  it  ill  hi^y  probable  that  the  great  secret  of  Htm  Yenelian 
painters  consisted  not  in  Tehicles  nor  in  yamishes,  but  in  em- 
ploying mineral  colours^  jand  in  laying  them  on  the  canvas  as 
little  mixed  as  possible.  No  colour  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  will  stand  virell  when  mixed  with  oil,  and  our  best  co- 
lours are  composed  of  metallic  osides,  or  earthy  bodies  highly 
^h^rged  with  those  oxides.  When  ^u^Iour^  are  muoh  mli^  op 
4ie  palette  they  become  invariably  muddy,  and  to  him  who  aij^s 
at  brilliancy  of  colouring  no  maxim  is  of  |;reater  conse<}uence 
than  to  keep  hU  palette  as  dean  as  possibk.  The  nse  of  tirans- 
•parent  colours  in  the  shadows  is  anoiher  great  cause  of  brilfian- 
ey,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  by  the.  we  of  mixed  ehkiw:^.  It 
is  produeed  by  what  is  caUed  glazing,  or  laying  traiMyarest  co- 
lours one  over  another.  In  nothing  is  the  effect  of  glazing,  in 
giving  transparency,  more  obvious,  thau  in  the  astonishif^  dear- 
ness  of  the  skies  and  water  in  die  works  of  the  best  Dutch  ariists. 
That  the  magieal  efleet  at  K^yp*s  pietures  is  &«•  prodiiced,  I 
had  an  cpportunity  of  kaoifing,  fipn^  th%  bhmdsr  of  a  pktei- 
cleaner,  who  thought  he  ha4  mad^  i^  gr«ait  discoviery  wlian  he 
found  the  Rhine  of  a  deep  blue  in  a  picture  by  this  master;  from 
which,  along  with  the  varnish,  he  had  removed  a  thin  coating 
of  yellow,  with  which  the  blue  was  glazed  orer,  to  produce  the 
beautiful  greenish  hue  of  the  wMtr*  {Nate  hjf  Dr.  Traile.) 
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and  naturaL    Many  of  his  woriu  remain  in  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Florence^  and  in  several 
churches  of  Siena,  the  most  admired  of  which  is 
the  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  S.  Peter^s  of 
Castelvecchio.    In  private  collections,  where  pic- 
tures are  better  preserved  than  in  churches,  we 
find  very  beautiful  Madonnas  by  this  artist ;  and 
there  is  a  most  exquisite  Lucretiain  the  possession 
of  the  fiandinelli  family.    He  sometimes  departed 
from  his  usual  manner,  as  in  the  Triumph  of  Da- 
vid, in  the  ducal  gallery,  in  which  the  shadows  are 
not  so  dark,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  more  lively. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,^  of 
Bernardino  Capitelli,  a  scholar  of  Manetti,  and  an 
etcher :  and  in  the  third  volume  there  is  casual 
mention  of  one  Domenico  Manetti,  probably  of  the 
same  £unily,  but  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  great 
individual  of  the  same  name.  He  appears  rather  to 
have  employed  himself  in  ornamenting  private  col- 
lections, and  painted  a  Baptism  of  Constantine  for 
the  casa  Magnoni,  that  has  been  much  commended. 
Astolfo  Petraud,  as  well  as  Yanni,  was  a  pupil 
of  the  younger  Salimbeni  and  of  Sorri ;  and  seems, 
more  than  any  other,  to  have  adhered  to  the  man- 
ner of  his  master.    He  frequently  aims  at  pleasing 
the  eye,  and  not  unfrequently  chooses  his  models 
from  the  schools  of  Upper  Italy.    A  Marriage- 
feast  of  Cana,  by  his  hand,  in  a  private  house, 
brings  Paolo  strongly  to  our  recollection.     His 
Communion  of  S.  Jerome,  in  the  possession  of  the 

♦  Tom.  i. 
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Augustine  friars,  partakes,  perhaps,  too  strongly 
of  the  manner  of  the  CaraccL  This  picture,  which 
he  painted  at  Rome,  was  much  admired  at  Siena, 
and  was  the  origin  of  his  great  employment  in  that 
city,  where  his  pictures  are  always  decorated  with 
most  pleasing  choirs  of  angels.  His  cabinet  pic- 
tures were  also  lively;  witness  the  four  Seasons  at 
Volte,  a  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  ChigL  He  kept 
an  open  academy  for  painting  in  his  house,  which 
was  much  frequented  by  natives  of  Siena,  and  ho* 
noured  by  the  attendance  of  Borgognone,  who 
stopt  some  months  with  Astolfo  before  he  went  to 
Rome.  Hence,  many  of  this  artist  s  early  battle- 
pieces  and  landscapes  are  to  be  met  with  at  Siena : 
the  house  of  Sig.  Decano  Giovanelli,  a  literary  or- 
nament of  that  city,  abounded  with  them. 

I  find  some  other  painters  of  this  school  who  are 
known  beyond  the  state  of  Siena.  Antiveduto 
Grammatica,  an  eminent  painter,  of  Sienese  ex- 
traction, was  known  at  Rome,  where  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  academy  of  S.  Luke.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  deprived  of  that  office  for  attempting  to 
substitute  one  of  his  own  copies  for  a  S.  Luke,  by 
Raffaello,  which  he  had  sold  to  a  gentleman.  He 
had  a  peculiar  talent  in  the  art  of  copying,  espe- 
cially heads,  and,  on  this  account,  he  was  a  good 
portrait-painter.  Although  we  are  not  certain  that 
he  had  any  master  but  one  Domenico  Perugino,  a 
painter  of  little  wooden  scenes,*  he  obtained  ap- 

*  Hit  name  alone  sunriyes  in  Perugia ;  though  it  is  heliey^d 
that  one  of  hit  pictures  remains  in  the  church  of  S.  Angelo  Mag^ 
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plause  in  krge  compositions.  Th^re  is  an  Amattk* 
dation  by  Granmmtica  of  a  most  brilliant  coloiiis 
ing^  in  the  hospital  of  the  Incurables ;  and  several 
of  liis  other  pictures^  in  different  churches.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1626. 

Two  other  artists^  unknown  in  their  native 
place,  are  made  known  to  me  by  their  signatures. 
On  a  Last  Supper^  in  the  convent  of  the  Angioli, 
below  Assisi,  I  discovered  Franctscus  Antanius 
Senensis,  lfrl4,  or  thereabouts.  The  style  has 
etiough  of  Baroccio  to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  he 
was  the  scholar  of  Vanni,  or  of  Salimbeni :  nor 
must  he  be  reckoned^the  meanest  of  that  school,  for 
he  was  master  of  expression  in  a  degree  superior 
to  mediocrity.  The  figure  of  the  departing  Judas 
is  the  image  of  desperate  resolve,  and  would  be 
much  better  had  he  not  given  it  the  feet  of  a  bat ; 
a  grotesque  conceit.  In  the  same  neighbourhood, 
at  the  church  of  Foligno,  I  read,  beneath  a  Holy 
Pamiry,  the  name  of  Marcanl(mo  Orecchi,  and 
the  date  1684.  The  style  is  soHd,  expressive,  and 
correct ;  more  resembling  Tiarini  di  Bologna  thab 

no,  at  Ascoli,  where  the  figure  of  S.  Gioranni  ia  ascribed  by  La>* 
ten,  in  his  Ascoli  in  Prospettiva,  to  one  Giandomenico  da  Perugia, 
and  the  landscape  to  Gio.  Francesco  da  Bologna,  that  is*  to  say, 
t0  Griiiai<fi«  The  figure  is  in  the  Guercino  tast^  according  Uy 
ikie  opinioB'of  Sig.  Orsini;  but  I  cwnot  oonceinrliofr-he  or^  tlM 
Sig.  Mariotti  (p.  273)  should  not  haf«  Ftfrnaiked  that  it  must  be 
the  production  of  Giandomenico  Cerrtni,  of  Perupa>  contempo- 
raiy  with  Grimaldi  and  Guercino,  and  not  of  that  Domenico,  the 
pufator  g€  woodett  scenes,  who  lif^d'  aboiit  an  age-aMerior  to 
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afl^  ttMdter  of  Sieiia.  Niccdo  TdrMoli,  lately  men- 
tie(6ed/iMtiat6d  in  the  ehureh  of  S.  Paul,  at  Bologna^ 
in  v&rious  cities  af  Italy :  in  Siena  he  left,  perhaps, 
nW  ][)i<Jttoe  in  pnblfe  but  the  Vocation  of  S.  Mat- 
thew, still  remaining  in  the  custom-housei  To- 
watrds  the  close  of  the  century,  paintiiig  was  prac- 
tised art  Siena^  chiefly  by  foreigners.  Annibale 
Mttjs2if0)r,  a  fresco-painter  of  rapid  execution  but 
of  little  niertt,  was  rtiOst  employed :  he  afterward^ 
went  t<y  Rome,  and  is^  the  last  name  inserted  iii 
the^Eulogies  of  Pio/ 

Pairtting,  howte'V^ei',  <}an<6  agaiii  into  repute  at 
SieiwI,  ilb&M  1700;  wheai  its  credit  wa*  restored  by' 
Cav.  Giuseppe  Nisini,  k  scholat*  of  Ciro  Fertri. 
Nasirii^  pbssiissed  thfe  quaHtieii  for  which  I  haVe 
commenide*  mtoy  of  hii  halfcion,  i^  filrvid  gehitis,  a' 
fertile  illia(gin4tiori^  arid  a  poetic  vein;  but  his 
poeti*y  ¥^  of  the  specieis  that  prevailed  in  Italy 
during  hii^ybtfngfef  daysi  ^  compos^on  urirestrairi- 
eAby  fe€*d«iles.  ^  To  this  spittt  we  nbt  tmfrequent- 
ly  drover*  ^6tt[^  aiUalogy'  in  hii^  paintMg^,  in  which 
y^  coulS  dfesit^e  ttf  find  taoib  order,  a  moi'e  choice 
design,  ilnd'^okniiitt^  lesii  Viilgir.  He  always  shews, 
however,  tt  tas*e  fbi*  allegoiy,  great  command  of 
peiicil>  and  aU  imposing  air  on'  the  whole ;  and  the 
olfeeifVAtiott'  of  Redi:,  thai!  "^  he  stuns  the  beholder,'* 
is^  rio*^  withoti^  sbihe'  foundatiorf.*    This  remai^k 
was^made  whetf  Niriirii  had  fihished  the  cupola  of 
tW  dnt^l  of  S.  A'lllfiony,  iii'  the  Church  of  the' 
Apostfes  at  RimieV  in  which  chapel^  there  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Lul*.-  Ife'AWeii^rArd^^nterfed  into  a  com- 

♦'  tttt  ftttoficlie,  toiii;  ii.  p.  6fll. 
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petition  with  Luti«  and  the  first  artists  thad  in 
Rome,  in  the  large  prophets  of  the  lateran  cathe- 
dral. His  masterpiece  is  supposed  to  b^  the  S. 
Leonard,  in  Madonna  del  Pianto,  at  Foligno/  the 
ceiling  of  which  he  painted  with  good  frescos. 
Siena  contains  some  of  his  finest  productions  of 
every  kind ;  above  all,  the  pictures  of  the  Novissimi^ 
intended  for  the  Pitti  palace,  but  transferred  from 
it  to  the  church  of  the  Conventuals  of  Siena.  It 
cpntains  a  great  number  of  figures  neither  so  select 
nor  so  well  arranged  as  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator ;  but  he  who  would  contemptuously  overlook 
it,  let  him  say  how  many  painters  then  in  Italy 
could  have  produced  such  a  picture  ? 

Giuseppe  brought  up  two  pupils  in  his  house. 
He  iiad  a  brother  named  Antonio,  who  was  a 
priest^  whose  likeness  is  among  the  eminent  por- 
trait planters  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  Cav. 
ApoUonio  Nasini,  the  son  of  Gius^pe,  was  inferior 
to  his  father  in  the  profession ;  yet  assisted  him  in 
his  greatest  works,  and  held  an  honourable  rank 
among  his  contemporaries.  Gioseffo  Pinacci,  of 
Siena,  a  disciple  of  Mehus  in  figures,  and  of  Bor« 
gogaone  in  battle-pieces,  lived  in  the  time  of  Na- 
sini. He  was  a  good  painter  of  portraits,  and 
made  a  considerable  fortune,  first  at  the  court  of 
Carpio,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  in  the 
service  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand,  at  Florence, 
where  several  of  his  works  remain.  But  his  chief 
merit  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  pencilling  of 
the  old  masters.  Nicolo  Franchini  distinguished 
himself  rather  by  restoring  the  work  of  other 
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hands  than  by  his  own  productions^  and  thus  fur- 
nished Pecci  with  much  convenient  informatioil 
for  his  City  Guide ;  '*  by  his  skill/  says  the  Cava- 
liere,  **  in  restoring  injured  specimens  to  their  ori* 
ginal  beauty,  without  applying  to  them  a  fresh 
pencil,  and  in  supplying  the  faded  colours  with 
others  taken  from  paintings  of  less  value,  he  en- 
titled himself,  in  fact,  to  the  praise  of  a  new  dis* 
covery/'  We  shall  here  conclude  the  school  of 
Siena;  and  shall  add  in  its  praise,  thatrif  it  did  not 
produce  painters  of  the  very  highest  class,  it  at 
least  boasts  many  artists,  eminent  when  we  con- 
sider their  era,  and  few  inferior,  or  not  above 
mediocrity.*  It  indeed  appears,  that  either  a  genius 
for  painting  is  natural  to  that  people,  or  that  none 
of  them  have  embraced  the  art  who  were  not  capa- 
ble of  prosecuting  it  successfully. 

*  A  few  of  the  names  that  obtained  least  celebrity  in  Siena 
are  pointed  out  by  P.  M.  della  Valle  in  the  third  vohiDie  of  the 
Lettere  Senesi,  (p.  459,)  among  which  are  found  Crescienzio 
Oamberelli  Nasinesco,  Deifobo  Burbarini,  a  poor  artist,  An* 
relio  Martelli,  called  II  Mutolo,  Q\o.  Batista  Ramacciotti,  a 
priest  and  connoisseur  in  painting ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Bernardino  Fungai,  and  of  the  noble  Marcello  Loli,  of  Oalgano 
Perpignano,  with  others  of  like  merit,  either  omitted  or  slightly 
mentioned  by  Sig.  Pecci.  P.  della  Valle  excuses  himself  from 
the  task  of  treating  of  them  in  favor  of  happier  writers,  but  as 
we  do  not  pretend  to  aspire  to  that  felicity,  we  shall  leave 
others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Father's  liberality. 

£ND  OF  VOL.  I. 
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